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THE DUKE OF ALBANY (PRINCE LEOPOLD).—SEE PAGE 622, 
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BIRTHS. 
On the 20th inst.. at 13, Harlington-gardens, Edinburgh, the wife of 


T Senior Gardiner, of a son. 
On the 19th inst., at Bexley, the wife of Walter Comyn Jackson, of a 


son. 
MARRIAGE. 

On the 21st inst., at Greyerook, St. Boswells, N.B., Henry Makdougall 
John Foirfax, only child "Ot the late James L. and Elizabeth Mary 
Somerville Gregory. 

DEATH. 


On the 7th inst., at Daly’s Green, inthe county of Galway, Peter Paul 
Daly, Esq., J.P., aged 68 years, RIP. 
*,* The charge for the insertion of Dirths, Marriages, and Deaths 
is Five Shillings for each announcement, 








»RIGHTON.—EVERY SUNDAY, CHEAP FIRST- 
} LASS TRAIN from Victe rin i am. gt Sd at C lapham ve and 
an nn London Bridge, 10.35 a.m., calling at Cro rydo n. Dey eee ‘Tickets. 10s 


IK IGHTON. — PULLMAN DRAWING- - ROOM CAR 
) TRAINS leave Victoria for B ton every WEEKDAY at 10.0 a.m. and 4.30 
. aml Brighten for Victoria at a.m. and 5.45 p.m.; also from Victoria on 
at lu.45, and from It ton at 8.30 p.m. 
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‘(HE GRAND AQUARIUM AT BRIGHTON.—EVERY 

SATURDAY, Cheap Pirst~ -Class Trains m Victoria at 10.55 and 11.5) a.m., and 

on Britige at 9.30 a.m, and P20 noon, calling at ¢ ‘lapham Junction and Creydon. 

Day Retarn Fare—First Ciass. u alf- an Ai wines a (including admission to the Aquarinm 

e Royal Pavilion Picture Gallery, Palace, and Grounds), available to return by 
y Train the same day, except the 5.45 p.m. Pullman Car Train. 

MEV E RY WEDNESDAY.—Cheap Day Retarn Tickets. to Bric¢hton, inclading 

almission to the Aquarium, are issued frum Victoria, Loudon Bridge, and nearly all 

Stations. 


iF AMILY and TOURISTS’ TICKETS are now issued, 
availabe for One Month, Bi m London Bridge, Victoria, &c., to Portsmouth 
1 Sandown, Shanklin, Ventnor (for Bonchurch 































(fer Southsea, Cowes, Ne wort, 
and Freshwater), and H ayling Ist and. 


mand onl yer oad ih 
pasis.— SHORTEST, CHE APEST ROUTE 
via NEWH AV EN, DI ee EF. and ROUE 
Cheap Express Service eve . First, Seco ‘nd, dnd Third Class. 
From Victoria 7.0 ride 8.0 
Fares—Sincle, 3s., 2 ws 
Powerful Paddle 4 
Trains run along: de Ste amers at Ne -whavet Dieppe. 
SOUTH OF F 8. ITALY, SWITZEL LAND, &e. 
Tourists’ Tickets are iss bling the holder 
To visit all the principal places of interest. 























TE‘ICKETS and every information at the Brighton Company’s 
West-End General Offices, 28, Regent-cirens, Piccadil ly. and 8, Grand Hotel- 
buildings, Trafalgar-squa. at the Victoria and London Bridge Stations. 


rder) P. Kyteur, General Manager. 















R A I L WwW A Y. — Seaside. 


1el by all , trains to 
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Saturday ti o First, Second, and Third C ‘lass 

at REDUCED PAR by atl “sue to Hunstanton, 

Valton-on-the-Naze, Weeley (for Clacton-on-Sea), 
ytd. 


©, Alde burs h, or Sonthwo : 
3 Wittiam Bint, General Manager. 
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ST. JAMES’S HALL, PICCADILLY. 
NEW AND UNUSUALLY STRONG PROGRAMME FOR THE 
PRESENT WEEK. 
(MPORTANT ADDITIONS TO THE, ALREADY MAGNIFICENT COMPANY 
Ur oF 
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\ OORE and BURGESS MINSTRELS, 

a poe hae ae wwledged supreme head of every similar entertuinment in the worid; 
th henceall imitators obtain the best features of their entertainments. 
E VERY. ‘NIGHT at EIGHT—MONDAYS, WE 1 as and SATURDAYS, 
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ALWAYS OPEN FR OMY 
Fanteuils. 3s. ; Sta po 3s.; Are 
bonnets inal ip arte. No charge for boc king. 
GT. - JAMES’S HALL, PiCCadDiLE zy. 
Second Week of the very successfal American Skit upon 
LA DAME AUX CAMELIAS and MDLLE. SARAH BERNHARDT, 
1 th will be performed EVERY NIGHT at Ten, andon SATURDAY AFTERNOON 
« :t Four o’Clock, the exertion being tco great tur Mr. W. H. RICE to eppear ab 
the Sther two Seman neces, 


SPU RITU ALISM and 
Mr. 


W. IRVING we st at ST. 


-E amd E = 
SAL SEND ‘TO YEAR'S END 
Is. No fees. Ladies can retain their 
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\ TESTMINSTER PANORAMA, YOiiK-STREET, 
QUEEN ANNE’S-GATE, 8.W. (opposite St. James’s Park “er and 

adjeining al Aquarium).—THE BATLLE OF WATERLOO, by Castellani. 

Covertugz r 20,000 square feet of canvas. largest Par main England. WILL 

UPEN W T MONDAY. JUNE 6. Admission Une * 

R OYAL PANORAMA GALLERIES, Leiceste ir -ouere. 

LE SALON A ee S.—EXHIL eee OF PICTt 5 y MM. Bandr 

yet 2 Be nz 5 t «Doran. De Knyff. Gérome 
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TR. and MRS 
oes TREE FARM, a New Pie Arthur y Hamilton 
e; YE FANCIE FAIRE 138), a New Mi A. sketch by i d 
af 1GHT ine A. by Arthur Law; Music by Arthur Cecil. i 
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HAT. i. Lar igh 1am-place. Admission, Is., 2s.; Stalls, 3s. king-Uftice 
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~OUT 1 KENSINGTON 
b LOAN EXHIBITION of SPANISH and PORTUGUESE 
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aero OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS 


the FORTY SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is now OPEN froia Nine 
A : d. 





H. F. Vuitwrrs, Secretary. 
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‘THE ASCENSION: CHRIST 
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Now Publishing, 


OUR HOLIDAY NUMBER: 


0 Drughtons Stary 
Ay Polion Black, 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
THREE WHOLE SHEETS, IN AN ELEGANT WRAPPER, 


WITH 
LARGE COLOURED SUPPLEMENT, 
A GREEK PLAY. 








THE ILLUSTRATIONS TO MR. BLACK’S STORY 
Were Drawn by F. Dadd, H. Furniss, Davidson Knowles, A. 8. Lumley, 
C. Montbard, W. H. Overend, F.S, Walker, R, Wells, and R.C, Woodville; 
And Engraved by Dalziel Bros., M. Froment, R. Green, J. Greenaway, 
C. M, Jenkins, J. Johnstone, R. Loudan, W. I. Mosses, W. J. Palmer, J. 
Swain, and R. and E. Taylor. 


Price One Shilling ; Postage, Threepence-halfpenny. 


This Holiday Number is published apart from the ordinary weekly issue. 
Office, 198, Strand, W.C. 
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Next Saturday, July 2, will be Given 


A DARGE BNGRAVING, 


ENTITLED 


IN SANDRINGHAM GARDEN: 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES AND HER DAUGHTERS. 


FROM A DRAWING BY M. W. RIDLEY. 


The TitLepaGr and InpEx to ENGRAviINGs for Vol. 78 of the 
IttustraTEp Lonpon News, from Jan. 1 to June 25, will also be 


iven with next week’s Number. 
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FINE-ART| and INDUS STRIAL 
INSTITUTION, YORK 

NOW OPEN, 
THE SUMMER er OF PAINTINGS, 

snd the 

PRINCE OF WALES’ 
INT COLLECTION OF INDIAN PRESENTS. 
Excursionists Sixpence. 


YORKSHIRE 
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LONDON: 


The disturbances that broke out on Saturday and Sunday 
between the French and Italians at Marseilles are deeply 
to be deplored. The disembarkation of the first detech- 
ment of troops from Tunis, and their subsequent march 
through the streets, was witnessed by exulting crowds, 
who rejoiced in the success of the national flag, not the 
less, we fear, because it involved an indirect humiliation 
of Italy. Many thousands of Italians from the neighbour- 
ing kingdom find employment in the factories of Mar- 
seilles, and the usual jealousy which obtains between rival 
populations in close proximity must have been greatly 
stimulated by recent events in Tunis. The hissing, 
which is said to have been heard amid the prevalent 
plaudits as the returning troops passed the Italian 
National Club, sufficed to fan this ill-feeling into a 
flame. The exasperated crowd demanded the removal 
of the Italian escutcheon, and the promise of the Prefect 
to close the club did not appease them; but some 
municipal councillors, in order to ward off an attack, took 
down the insignia, and the place was closed. But the inci- 
dent had stirred up bad blood on both sides. For twelve 
hours, from Saturday night till Sunday morning, desperate 
street fights, fought with revolvers and knives, took place 
in various parts of the city, but chiefly in the Mairie 
Quarter, where the Savoyards mostly live; and the police 
and military were unable to suppress the riots till several 
persons had been killed, more than thirty wounded, and 
some two hundred arrested. According to one authority, 
these scenes of savage violence and reckless bloodshed were 
worthy of the worst periods of the Revolutionary era. This 
outbreak will, we fear, widen the estrangement between 
two neighbouring nations who were lately on terms of 
cordial amity. Though Italy stands alone among the 
European Powers in protesting against the recent policy 
of the French Government in Tunis, and is unable openly 
to resent it, she can hardly fail to treasure up bitter 
enmity against her more powerful neighbour. Apart from 
their considerable commercial relations, the two nations, 
as representing Western freedom and civilisation, are 
natural allies; and it may be questioned whether the 
material advantages which M. Roustan has gained for 
French enterprise in Tunis are worth the alienation of a 
proud and sensitive people like the Italians, who will 
hardly fail to nurse the revengeful spirit that cannot now 
find adequate expression. 


Sir Edward Watkin has provided the public with anew 


sensation. At the meeting of the South-Eastern Railway 


Company, the other day, the Chairman held out the 
prospect of completing a tunnel under the bed of the 
English Channel within the short space of five years. He 
was able to report that the preliminary experiments had 
thus far been highly favourable. Shafts have been sunk 
near both the shores, from which galleries have been driven 
some hundreds of yards through a solid and uniform sub- 
stratum of chalk, impervious to water, which, if it should be 
found to extend, as is believed, from coast to coast, will 
reduce this gigantic enterprise to a question of time and 
expense. New appliances and improved machinery are ex- 
pected to facilitate the boring of this stupendous tunnel ; 
and one of these days we may hear of the starting of a great 
Channel Submarine Tunnel Company, with a capital of, 
say, some twenty-five or thirty millions, to realise Sir 
Edward’s daiiag vision, and abolish ‘the silver streak of 
sea.” At all events, the whole question is being seriously 
discussed, and military critics are entering the field to 
frighten us with the prospect of losing our secure iso- 
lation, and to conjure up the phantom of Continental 
invasion. Whether the Tunnel would pay—whether the 
game would be worth the candle—may possibly become 
a problem worthy of practical discussion two or three 
years hence. But political and international mis- 
givings ought to be removed by the assurance that 
at any time a pound of dynamite, or the opening of 
a well-devised sluice, would render the Channel Tunnel 
impassable; still more so by the statement of Sir Edward 
Watkin that a convention, yet subsisting and covering 
the whole question, was made some years ago between 
France and England. If this great submarine road is 
required in the interests of international intercourse and 
commerce, it is not likely to be frustrated or delayed by 
chimerical fears of an invasion of Great Britain. 


Now that the Irish Land Bill is making real progress, 
and the business-like debates that are taking place are 
bringing its clauses into a form generally acceptable, with 
the prospect of the committee stage being completed by 
the middle of July, attention is being directed to the 
important negotiations relative to a renewal of the 
French Treaty of Commerce. The memorable Convention 
of 1860, whatever its theoretical shortcomings, has been 
the means of enormously developing the commercial 
relations between the two countries; and, unfortunately 
for both, Mr. Cobden’s treaty expires next November. 
The astute manufacturing Protectionists of France lately 
succeeded in inducing the Legislature to adopt a new 
general tariff, which raises the duties on imported goods all 
round—in some cases to a prohibitory standard ; and four 
months only remain to consider whether the treaty 
with England shall be renewed, with some modifications, 
or be altogether abandoned. Comunissioners on both 
sides have been busy this week with negotiations on the 
subject, and in a few days it will probably be de- 
cided by Sir Charles Dilke and his colleagues whether 
it would not be better for the interests of this country 
that the treaty should lapse, unless adequate time can 
be secured for deliberate discussion. It is said that, at 
the eleventh hour, the French Commissioners are about to 
ask for fresh instructions—these gentlemen having become 
aware that the general interests of their country are in 
danger of being sacrificed to subserve those of the cotton 
and woollen textile manufacturers of France ; and further, 
that the termination of the treaty would have a most 
disastrous effect upon the already declining export trade 
of France. The present dilemma, which involves the 
prosperity of a vast trade on both sides the Channel, has 
been brought about by the scheming of a coterie of selfish 
manufacturers, who have been able to hoodwink the 
Legislature and bring about a crisis which may end in the 
entire abrogation of special commercial arrangements 
between the two countries, to the injury of both. 


The death of Sir Josiah Mason, of Birmingham, at the 
ripe age of eighty-six, removes from the scene of his 
earthly labours one of the greatest industrial benefactors 
of the age. His life was a romance in our commercial 
records. Beginning as a journeyman shoemaker, and 
afterwards as a costermonger at Kidderminster, he 
tramped to Birmingham, where he obtained employment as 
a maker of gilt toys and subsequently of split steel rings ; 
and eventually the plodding young man became iden- 
tified with the firm of Perry and Co., the celebrated stcel- 
pen manufacturers, and with other enterprises in the 
Midland capital. In these several pursuits Mr. Mason, 
who was subsequently knighted for his philanthropic 
munificence, amassed a large fortune. The wealth thus 
carefully acquired was lavishly expended for publicobjects— 
such as the Erdington Orphanage, an unsectarian institution, 
for the foundation and maintenance of which £260,000 
was expended, and the Mason Science College, erected at a 
cost of £60,000 and endowed with £100,000, in order 
that his young fellow-townsmen might have those 
educational and scientific advantages which he himself 
had never enjoyed. Both these noble institutions, 
with a view to their being preserved from narrow and 
ecclesiastical influences, are placed under the control of 
the Town Council of Birmingham; and Sir Josiah Mason 
has thus honourably used his great means for, and asso- 
ciated his memory with, an unsectarian educational work 
which is likely to prove a blessing to the present and suc- 
ceeding generations. 
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ECHOES OF THE WEEK. 

Last Monday, at the commendably early hour of eleven thirty 
a.m., the annual meeting of the subscribers to and supporters 
of the National School for Cookery at South Kensington was 
held, by courteous permission of the Duke of Devonshire, 
in the grand saloon of Devonshire House, Piccadilly. 
Princess Mary, Duchess of Teck, honoured the proceedings 
with her presence; and Burke’s and Debrett’s Peerages, Boyle’s 
Court Guide, and Webster's Royal Red Book were largely 
represented zmong the distinguished audience. It was a very 
fashionable guthering indeed; and his Grace the Duke of 
Beaufort was in the chair. His Excellency the American 
Minister made a speech which could scarcely fail to be witty 
and humorous. He talked about Alfonso the Wise, and 
‘* Lord’? Bacon (no, estimable Mr. J. R. Lowell, there never 
was a ‘Lord’? Bacon); but he contributed little to the 
practical business of the morning, beyond making the candid 
admission that there was as much bad cookery in the United 
States as in any country with which he was acquainted. 


The accomplished Transatlantic diplomatist might, how- 
ever, have told his English hearers that in the Great Republic 
there are cooks and cooks. ‘The hotel cuisine is, as a rule, 
execrably bad throughout the States; and its badness is due 
to the excessive ambition of the bill of fare and the excessive 
number of guests to be provided for. Among hotels and 
restaurants where one could really obtain a well-cooked and 
uppetising dinner, I noted, during our last trip to America, 
the Brevoort House, Delmonico’s, the Hotel Brunswick, and 
Pinaud’s, at New York; Wormley’s at Washington (Mr. 
Wormley is a coloured man, and the Ethiop is a born cook) ; 
the Grand Pacific Hotel at Chicago, and the Palace Hotel, 
San Francisco. ‘The last named is in all respects the finest 
hotel, and has one of the best cooks (M. Ifarder) in the world. 
On the cookery at the St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, I must 
not be too hard, as I was there at a period of exceptional 
pressure—Carnival time ; but we could find little to our taste, 
gastronomically speaking, at the St. Charles, and were fain to 
dine, on most evenings, when we had no invitations, at Moreau’s 
French restaurant in Canal-street, a modest little place, but, 
from a culinary point of view, equal to the Moulin Rouge, 
Paris, in its palmiest days. 


Mem. : You dine superbly in private houses in the hospit- 
able city of Baltimore, in the beautiful State of Maryland. 
Richmond overwhelis you with hospitable propositions, and 
does her best ; but the Old Dominion has scarcely recovered yet 
from the desolation of war, and Virginian Udes and Fran- 
catellis have yet to be resuscitated. On the whole (always 
granting the dire atrocity of the vast majority of the hotel 
tubles-Vhote and the railway refresliment-rooms), Mr. J. R. 
Lowell should not induce English people to think over dis- 
paragingly of the cuisine of a country which can boast of 
terrapin, canvas-back ducks, green corn, succotash, gumbo 
soup, soft shell crabs, clam-chowder, striped bass, shad, and 
the finest oysters in creation. 


They talked much at the meeting of the National School 
for Cookery ; and, on the whole, I am inclined to think that 
his Grace of Beaufort was the best among the speakers of the 
morning, because he said the least. ‘There was a wearisome 
wilderness of talk about physiology and other ‘ ologies,’’? and 
the chemistry of food, and the educational advantages of 
cookery, and so forth; and one lady digressed into a disser- 
tation on dressmaking classes as organised in Scotland. I 
wish that she had talked more about Scotch collops, and 
haggis and cock-a-leekie, and the other toothsome plats for 
which the recipes are given in *‘ Meg Dod’s Cookery Book.” 


Of course our ancient friend ‘‘ the boiled potato”? turned upin 
the course of the morning. Beshrew the boiled potato! ‘That 
delusive tuber has done as much to kecp the English and Irish 
kitchens in a condition of stupid savagery as plain needle- 
work (I perceive from the programme of the Domestic Economy 

~-Congress that there is a Lady Demonstrator of a London 
Institute for the Advancement of Plain Needlework) has done 
to keep Englishwomen in a state of semi-pauperisim and semi- 
**starvation.’? Wither plain needlework! I hope to see it 
utterly driven out by the sewing-machine; so that women 
muy be taught such mechanical trades as are suited to 
their sex, and be able to demand the wages of men. And, 
brava, bravissina! Mrs. Faweett (speaking at the seventh 
annual meeting of the Women's Protective and Provident 
League) for counselling working women to band themselves 
together, and combine and organise associations to demand 
higher wages from selfish and tyrannical employers. I see 
from the report of a recent trial that five-and-twenty pounds 
was deemed an excessive price for a lady’s dinner dress. 
Remembering that American ladies think little of paying 
the great Worth forty or fifty pounds for a silk or satin dress, 
full trimmed, I should not stumble at the English costumiére’s 
much more moderate charge if I knew that the young ladies 
employed in making the dress could each earn thirty shillings a 
week. ‘Strike, girls, strike’ for higher wages. I like the 
refrain as well as ‘* Cheer, boys, cheer.”’ 


The National School for Cookery is in need of “ public 
support.’’ In plainer terms, it wants money; and if the 
public wish to see the number of good cooks in this country 
increased it should support the School at South Kensington. 
In the talk about physiology and the other ‘ ologies,’’ the 
chemistry of food and the like, [have the very smallest amount 
of faith ; and I have not much more in brief courses of cookery 
lessons given to girls at the Board Schools. The National 
School at South Kensington would do the most tangible 
umount of guod by becoming « College of Cookery, where 
cooks could be trained by first-rate French chefs, and whence the 
trained pupils could be sent into families. By degrees the 
cookery so practiced would reach the poor; and every female 
servant accustomed to the ways of a thoroughly well- 
appointed upper-class or middle-class kitchen would be, 
when she married, «a missionary, a teacher, and a ‘‘ cook- 


ing centre’? among her sisters. The poor are very 
kind to the poor, and are generally eager to teach and 
help one another. But I fear that we shall have no per- 
ceptible augmentation in the number of good cooks till Eng- 
lish ladies devote themselves with greater frequency to the 
active duties of housekeeping. It is one thing to put on fine 
clothes and, in the hours between early service at the ‘‘ too 
utterly High’’ Church of St. Simon Slyboots and a Charity 
Bazaar at Kensington, to listen to a lecture about the 
‘‘ologies’’ of cookery; but it is quite another thing to tuck 
up one’s sleeves and ‘‘ have up’? the cook and ‘‘ have out’’ 
the tradesmen’s books or explore the store closet, or descend 
into the lower regions and ascertain how things are getting on 
in the kitchen and the pantry. Aye! and in the scullery. 
Our great-grandmothers used to do this. At present ladies 
are fur too much occupied with lectures, public meetings, 
lawn-tennis, polo, morning performances, and ‘‘ pianoforte 
recitals.’ 


Mem.: To the plagues of Modern Egypt, too much Talk, 
too many gossiping ‘‘ Echoes” and on dits (you see that I can 
look at home, but I am going to hold my tongue shortly, for 
good), too many Public Dinners, the Boiled Potato, Plain 
Sewing, and the Eastern Question, add too much ‘ Pianoforte 
Recital.’’ 


Perhaps you will say that there are too many Charity 
Bazaars. That may be a moot point; but you will grant, I 
hope, that there cannot be too much Charity ; and so long as 
mankind require to be tickled with a straw to make them 
loose their purse-strings, I do not see why we should dis- 
courage fancy fairs, even if the distinguished lady stall- 
keepers sell straws, gilt or ungilt, at the rate of half a guinca 
apiece. So I have no hesitation in telling my charitably- 
minded readers that on Wednesday, June 29, and the two 
following days there will be held, by kind permission of the 
Duke of Wellington, at his Grace’s riding-school at Knights- 
bridge, a Bazaar and Fancy Fair for the benefit of the Military 
Benevolent Fund. I note in the list of lady stall-kcepers 
announced the names, among others, of the Marchioness of 
Conyngham, the Countess of Shannon, Lady Abinger, Lady 
Edward Pelham-Clinton, Lady (Francis) Seymour, Lady 
(Frederick) Roberts, and Mrs. Mountsteven. 


This Charity, of which Princess Christian is Patroness 
and the Duke of Cambridge is Patron, is as modest and 
unobtrusive as it is deserving. The fund grants annuities 
not exceeding forty pounds to ladies in necessitous cir- 
cumstances, being exclusively the widows and unmarried 
daughters of deceased officers in her Majesty’s Army, inclusive 
of the Royal Marines. My dear readers, there is as much 
misery and wretchedness among these poor gentlewomen as 
there is, in degree, among sempstresses. ‘The poor ladies 
suffer in secret. ‘They are the real pauvres honteuses. ‘They 
cannot dig; to beg they are ashamed; and very often they 
lack (through carly deficiency in training) the capacity to 
become governesses. Not every daughter of a poor half-pay 
officer can hope to become the spectacled instructress so 
admirably depicted by M. Du Maurier in this weck’s Punch, 
who is so whimsically astounded when her pupils, the Duke’s 
daughters, tell her that they intend to become, respectively, 
greit painters, pianistes, and actresses. So, when you have 
done laughing over your Punch, remember Wednesday, the 
29th instant, and betake yourself to the Duke of Wellington’s 
Riding-School at Knightsbridge, and help the poor ladies who 
are languishing in elegant indigence and genteel hunger and 
shabbiness. 


I never was, and I hope that I never shall be, ashamed of 
making a confession of sheer crass ignorance. I declare that 
until the other day I did not know that there was no such 
word in the English language as Starvation. The circum- 
stance that, as a boy, I did not learn English out of grammars 
and dictionaries may have had something to do with my 
shocking ignorance. But, happening recently to be delving 
({ think for a purpose heraldic) in the ‘‘ Encyclopedia 
Perthensis,’’ published in the early years of the present century, 
I caine on the following entry :— 

Srarvation, n. s. (from starve), a word first used by Lord Viscount 
Melville, then Mr. Secretary Dundas, in the House of Commons, It is not 
yet generally adopted; but the English langnage stands in need of it, for 
it has no synonym, that we recoilect, to express the same idea. Famine 
expresses the dieadful state of a nation, or euuntry, or quarter of the globe 
in total want of provisions ; starvation expresses the melancholy condition 
of a family or individual without meat, money, or work to procure it. It 
also implies, as the verb does, a deficiency of heat or clothing. 


Now, I confess that, in the first instance, I was slightly in- 
credulous as to Starvation not being a legitimate English 
word, because I was, and am still, haunted by the impression of 
having somewhere read that the illustrious but som :what parsi- 
monious John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, used to be called 
** Starvation Jack ’’ by his soldiers. But I searched in vain for 
the word in all the dictionaries which I (now) possess. I 
turned up Cruden’s Concordance to the Scriptures and Mrs. 
Cowden Clarke’s Concordance to Shakspeare, in vain. Then 
I turned to my Swift and to the ‘‘ Drapier's Letters,’? knowing 
that I should find much there about misery and want and 
hunger. But, alack! one of the first phrases I came across 
satisfied me that there was no Starvation in Swift. ‘It is 
very well known,’’ writes the ‘ Drapier,’? ‘that they (the 
Irish labourers) are every day dying and rotting by cold and 
JSamineand filth and vermin as fastas can bereasonably expected.” 
Swift would never have used the word Famine if he had had 
Starvation to the fore. Inmy despair I wrote to Professor W. W. 
Skeat. ‘That learned philosopher was so kind as to send me in 
reply a slip from his Etymological Dictionary of the English 
Language, not wholly compiled yet, I imagine, in which 
‘‘ Starvation ”’ is irremediably banned as “ a ridiculous hybrid 
word now in common use.’’ Professor Skeat notes that it isa 
Scottish word, but doubts its antiquity ; and he mentions that 
it was first used in an English Parliamentary debate by Mr. 
Dundas, who proposed to subdue the rebellious Americans by 
“Starvation,” and was nicknamed ‘ Starvation Dundas’ in 


consequence. It is clear, then, that we are no more entitled 
to talk of starvation than of “ kill-ation,’’ ‘‘ wound-ation,”’ or 
*beat-ation.”’ 


Mem.: Why do we laugh at, as vulgarians, the people who 
speak of ‘‘Ruination’’? It is in the Dictionaries. 


I learn that on Sunday, the nineteenth, the Hanover Gal- 
lery in New Bond-strect was thrown open, between the hours 
of 6 and 8.30 p.m., to the members of the Sunday Society and 
their friends ; and that, although the notice given was very 
short, between seven and eight hundred of the working classes 
went to the gallery to gaze on the great pictures of the 
**Danicl”’ and the ‘* Moses with the Tables of the Law,”’ in 
the collection of works painted by Mr. John Rogers Herbert, 
R.A. I hear that the interest shown by the working people 
in the exhibition was very great, and that they expressed 
a wish to deputations from various clubs to thank Mr. 
Herbert for the treat afforded them. On Sunday, the third 
of July, the Ilanover Gallery will be again thrown open, and 
there will probably be an even greater attendance. Perhaps 
not much harm was done to the working classes last Sunday 
by the contemplation of pictures, mainly of a directly devo- 
tional and as directl¥ elevating and ennobling character. 


At Steinway Hall on Wednesday, the 22nd, Mr. Clifford 
Harrison, the accomplished son of a late favourite English 
tenor, gave before a fashionable audience a public Recital. 
Mr. Clifford Harrison is well known in intellectual society as an 
elocutionist of the very highest gifts and the most highly 
trained capacity. His voice is as clear, melodious, and sym- 
pathetic as his clocution is graceful and his delivery dramatic. 
He is to be congratulated on the success which he has 
deservedly achieved. I am one of those who believe in 
elocutionary training, and would like to see all young ladies 
and gentleman thoroughly taught the art not only of public 
speaking but of oratorical gesticulation. But, because we are 
the vilest public speakers in Christendom, and do not know 
what to do with our hands (I generally put mine in my 
pockets) when we get upon our legs, we are accustomed to 
sneer at studied clocution as ‘‘ high falutin,’? ‘‘ buncombe,”’’ 
tall talk,’’ ‘‘ spoutomania,’’ and the like. 


Mem.: I have many definitions or suggestions for the 
definition of the name ‘‘Gesana.’’ ‘Will the spouse of the 
lady bearing that graceful but mysterious prenomen “bide a 
wee’’’ Next weck I will open the budget of ‘‘ Gesaniana.”’ 


In connection with ‘‘ Beaconsfield’’ versus ‘‘Becon,’’ or 
rather ‘‘ Beckonsfield,’’ a correspondent writes that at Lincoln 
College, Oxford, a representation of a beacon in a tun 
frequently occurs on the walls as a rebus in memory of 
Thomas Beckyngton, Bishop of Bath and Wells, who, about 
the year 1465, gave a sum of money towards building the 
Rector’s lodgings. How about the old tavern sign of the Bolt- 
in-Tun? Was the Bolt a Beacon ? 


A correspondent, writing from Moulsey, Surrey, continues 
to be deeply exercised over the riddle ascribed to Archbishop 
Whately. He is evidently a gentleman with a strictly literal 
understanding ; yet the riddle causes him to break forth in 
verse, thus :— 

Archbishop Whately’s Riddle 
Seems really quite absurd : 
Boots were not then invented ; 
So the “‘sound ” could not be “ heard.” 
But did not Canning offer a witty explanation, which has 
found general acceptance, of the tardiness of the elephant in 
quitting the ark? Ile was detained, opined Canning, ‘‘ pack- 
ing up his trunk.’? Were trunks and portmanteaus, ‘‘ war- 
ranted solid leather,’’ known in the days of Admiral Noah? 
Several correspondents also indignantly point out, in the 
interests of natural history, that Noah’s ark was not an 
aquarium, and that the ‘‘soles and eels’’ were outside and 
not inside the ark. I think that it is about time this contro- 
versy about ‘‘the sound of boots upon the stairs’? should 
cease. ‘The really trumpery little question has brought me so 
many letters that I am beginning to shudder at the sound of 
the postman’s ‘‘ highlows ”’ on the doorstep. 


Mem.: From the esteemed clergyman who originally asked 
for the solution of the riddle I have just received a note 
stating that he has learned from the very highest authority 
(from the daughter of Dr. Whately, indeed) that the 
Archbishop was xo¢ the author of the riddle. So the whole 
question tumbles over. 


A respected American correspondent, writing from Hadley, 
near Barnet, after making one more contribution to the 
* Ralph’? discussion, adds that ‘while ‘ Amurrican,’ 
‘advertisement,’ ‘deepot,’ ‘bokay,’ and also ‘ inquiry’ and 
‘address’ for inquiry and addréss, are far too common iy 
America ; they are not by any means universal.” 


Mem. : Is it customary, or only a facetious Americanism, 
to say ‘‘deputised’”’ instead of deputed? ‘Orleenes”’ for 
New Orleans, ‘‘ Mobilly’’ for Mobile, and ‘‘ Bosting’’ for 
Boston, are manifestly vulgarisms; but do well-bred 
Americans ever say ‘‘ Connetticut” for Connecticut ; and iy 
the full ‘‘ Saint’ in the name of the city of St. Louis, which 
we pronounce ‘‘S’nt,’’ with even the slight suspicion of an i 
between the s and the n, invariably insisted upon by 
Americans ? 


A cognate question, which I am wholly unable to answer, 
comes to me from ‘‘J. M.,’? Inns of Court Hotel. “ Would 
you tell us in the ‘Echoes’ the origin of the abbreviation 
*Jno’ for the Christizn name John? It is a question I have 
been asking for years of scholars and antiquaries; but I 
could never get any light thrown upon it.’? Thus “J, i.” 
The most irritating thing is, that there is a very simple 
explanation of ‘‘Jno’’ for John. I have seen this explanation 
in print, somewhere ; but am utterly unable to recall it to 
mind. But I will dig and delve in my common-place book 
between this and next week, G. A. 8. 
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SKETCHES 





AT AN IRISH CATTLE FAIR. 
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A JAPANESE ARCHERY HOUSE, 


It has often come in our way to notice the amusing 
Nlustrations of Japanese social and domestic life and 
manners, furnished by Mr. Wirgman, of Yokohama, 
and by other resident or travelling Artists, who 
have used their observant eyes and skilful pencils 
among that entertaining nation of the Asiatic Far 
last. Mr. Joseph Bell, our Special Artist now 
roving about in that region of the globe, has been 
looking about him in the great metropolitan city 
formerly named Jeddo, which now bears the name 
Tokio by an Imperial decree of the Mikado; and 
he has visited one of the accustomed places of 
recreation for natives of the leisurely and 
elegant class. It is a tea-house, built of 
thin wood and paper in the midst of a grove 
or garden, and simply furnished with a few 
mats and stools, and with a small charcoal- 
fire box to keep the tea-kettle always boiling: 
just the nicest place that can be devised for loung- 
ing through a warm summer afternoon. ‘lhe special 
kind of diversion that is offered to ladies and gen- 
tlemen in this apartment, in the intervals of 
music and singing or play-acting, which are 
provided in the theatre at the appointed hours, 
is a little mild archery practice, reminding us of 
the miniature rifle-shooting gallery and target, 
often seen at an English popular holiday meet- 
ing. Here are two Japanese visitors—nay, we 
nerceive that he is a real Englishman, and 
not a Japanese wearing the polite European dress— 
here is our Special Artist himself, accompanied by 
an amiable Japanese young lady, to whom he is pay- 
ing courteous attentions, both nowinnocently proving 
their comparative dexterity in the use of the harm- 
less bow and arrow, at an indoor range of six or 
seven yards. It seems a very pretty sort of occu- 
pation for such idle minutes as most people some- 
times contrive to while away, in something or other 
which is called ‘‘ pastime,’’ because it helps them 
to pass the time. 








THE LATE MR. 8. A. HART, R.A. 

‘Lhe death of this veteran artist, who held the office 

of Librarian to the Royal Academy, was recorded 

fast week. Mr. Solomon Alexander Hart was of the 

Jewish race and religion. He was born at Plymouth, 

in 1806, but his father, who was an artist and pupil 

of Northcote, cume to dwell in London, and here Solomon 
Hart entered the Royal Academy as a student in 1823, and 
exhibited his first work, a miniature of his father, in 1826. 
He continued for a time to paint miniatures for a livelihood, 
but showed his first exhibition oil-picture, ‘‘ Instructions,’’ 
at the British Institution in 1828, and the ‘Elevation of 
the Law,’’ which was purchased by Mr. Vernon, at the 
Suffolk-street Gallery in 1830. In the same year he pro- 
duced “Isaac of York in the Donjon of Front-de-Bauf.” 
“Wolsey and Buckingham,’’ 1834; and ‘ Cur de Lion and 
the Soldan Saladin,’’? 1835, led to his election as an Asso- 
ciate of the Royal Academy. In 1840 he was elected a Royal 
Academician. During a visit to Italy in 1841-2 he made an 
elaborate series of drawings, originally intended for publica- 


” 








THE LATE MR. 8. A. HART, R.A. 


tion, of architectural interiors and sites famous in history. 
Mr. Hart employed the materials then collected in several 
pictures. Of his works ‘‘ Menasseh Ben Israel Picading with 
Vliver Cromwell for the Admission of the Jews’? was the 
most successful. Great pains were taken with this work, 
which was designed by the artist as an offering to the 
memory of the Protector, by whose statesmanship the 
ancestors of the painter had been permitted to scttle in 
England. Mr. Hart also painted landscapes and portraits, 
and contributed to the Athenwum, the Jewish Chronicle, and 
other periodicals. He served repeatedly on the hanging com- 
mittee of the Royal Academy and on the committee of the 
Atheneum Club. In 1857 he succeeded Mr. Leslie as Pro- 
fessor of Painting in the Royal Academy, and in 1865 was 





























A JAPANESE ARCHERY HOUSE IN JEDDO. 


appointed by the Queen librarian of that institution. 

Mr. Hart contributed to the present exhibition of 

the Royal Academy a picture of ‘‘ A Hoarder,’’ who 

locks up a casket, saying to himself, 
from ‘‘The Merchant of Venice,” 

Safe bind safe find, 

A proverb never stale in thrifty mind. 


in the words 


AN IRISH CATTLE FAIR. 


The harshness and bitterness of the Land League 
agitation, and the hateful acts of murderous malice 
instigated by false notions concerning agrarian pro- 
perty, have not yet entirely deprived Irish rustic life 
ot its humorous and diverting aspects. It is still 
possible for the benevolent spectator at a country 
fair or market, such as our Special Artist has de- 
lineated in his Sketches that fill the opposite page, 
to relish the picturesque oddity of various figures and 
groups of those vivacious Western peasantry, whose 
real welfare, by just and prudent measures, we 
earnestly wish to promote. ‘The cow and the pig— 
more power to both of them! are here manitestly 
brought forward as the natural allies of husbandry 
and home thrift, in the practice of this class of 
petty agriculturists, unfortunately too numerous for 
the extent and fertility of their land. There is 
something both comic and pathetic in their 
familiar association with these domesticated 
animals, which yield, living or dead, an essential 
part of the subsistence of the humble families. 
‘*Her All!”? is the motto which our sym- 
pathising Artist subscribes to his Sketch of a 
poor widow driving a pig to market; while, in the 
ideal foreground, by an imaginative license almost 
poetical, he has introduced the good woman’s tea- 
kettle, the simple solace of her bare household 
existence, to be kept up only by the price of her 
pig. ‘*The Free Milk,’’ in the Sketch just over- 
head, betrays the perpetration of a heartless act of 
petty larceny, and the consequent rightful indig- 
nation of another dame, proving that milk is not 
always quite so innocent as may be supposed. The 
arrival of farmers and dealers at the fair, some on 
horseback, from a distance of many miles, and 
gladly partaking of liquid refreshments at Miles 
Reilly’s booth in the field, introduces men of dif- 
ferent classes, keen bargainers all of them, and 
neither more nor less truthful in their assertions 
than such people are apt to be in other countries. 
Cart-loads of swine, literally crammed into the vehicles, 
which have had the wheels taken off to be lowered to the 
ground for more convenient inspection, are scrutinised by 
the critical customers, handled, poked, lifted and ‘‘hefted,”’ 
as they say in the West; the vendor’s gesture reminding us 
of that English poulterer, in a once popular representation 
of the ‘* Humours of a Country Fair’’:— 
Feel the weight of that duck, ma’am, do just feel— 
It was fed three times a day, on barley meal! 

3ut the Irish pig is seldom fattened on that material. It used 
to be said that it was he who paid the ‘“rint.’’ In too many 
cases, it is to be feared, he has lent an ear to the Land League, 
and has been dissuaded from performing his obligations on 
quarter-day. 
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THE DUKE OF ALBANY. 


In the House of Lords, on Monday evening, the Queen’s 
youngest and fourth son, his Royal Highness Prince Leopold 
George Duncan Albert, recently created Duke of Albany, Earl 
Clarence, and Baron Arklow, took his seat among the Peers of 
the United Kingdom. Prince Leopold, as we shall be per- 
mitted still to call him, retaining in popular usage the name 
under which his personal character has justly won public 
esteem, is twenty-eight years of age, having been born on 
April 7, 1853. He is the youngest but one—namely, Princess 
Beatrice—of the nine children born to her Majesty and to the 
late Prince Consort. He was educated mainly by private tutors, 
but in 1872 matriculated at the University of Oxford, and is 
well known to have inherited a large share of his father’s 
taste for literature and art, and of the intellectual habits of 
studious reflection, by which Prince Albert was so highly dis- 
tinguished. A certain lack of physical robustness has debarred 
Prince Leopold from those pursuits of the English sportsman 
for which his elder brothers have shown much predilection, 
and he has, perhaps from the same cause, not yet undertaken 
any distant travels. There is good hope, nevertheless, that 
his health in future years will be such as to enable him to bear 
an active part in the offices of social usefulness for which he 
seems peculiarly fit, and of which the late Prince Consort has 
left a perfect example. The title of Duke of Albany, which 
originally belonged to junior members of the ancient Scottish 
Royal family, has been revived, by the Queen’s good pleasure, 
in favour of this esteemed young Prince. We trust that he 
will bear it through a long and happy life. 

Our Portrait of his Royal Highness is from a photograph 
taken by the Electric Light Process of Mr. Van der Weyde, 
in Regent-street. 





PARISIAN SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 
Paris, Tuesday, June 21. 

Troubles in Algeria, riots at Marseilles, speeches and triumphal 

rogress of M. Jules Ferry in the Vosges, discussion of the 
Budget in the Chamber, the visit of the Minister of the Bey 
of Tunis, close of the Salon, the departure of tovt Juris for the 
seaside and the thermal springs—such are some of the leading 
topics of the day. The troubles in Algeria are being stirred up 
by some of the frontier Arab tribes, under the leadership of 
Bou Amena. The riots of Marseilles broke out on Friday last. 
It appears that as the first detachment of troops, returning 
from Tunis, was passing tlre Italian Club at Marseilles some 
Italians hissed. ‘This incident caused great excitement among 
the people, and during Saturday and Sunday there was a 
general méiée in the streets, and fighting and stabbing between 
the French and Italian workmen, who are very numerous 
(49,000) at Marseilles. Several persons were killed, some thirty 
or forty seriously wounded, and the streets had to be occupied 
by the military in order to restore external order. Even 
yesterday the streets were by no mcang safe. To-day order 
once more reigns in the town. 

During his visit to the Vosges, M. Jules Ferry delivered, 
at Epinal, an important speech, which has thrown all other 
political events of the week into the shade. M. Ferry’s speech 
is an echo of M. Gambetta’s recent speech at Cahors; it may 
be summed up in two words—neither revision nor division. 
M. Ferry traced the line of conduct to be followed at the 
coming elections ; dwelt upon the considerable results obtained 
by the moderate Republicans during the past four years under 
the protection of the Constitution, all attempts at the revision 
of which he strongly condemned. Furthermore, as long as 
the Legitimists and other enemies of the Republic had not 
disarmed, M. Ferry deprecated the division of the Republicans 
into Tories, Moderates, and Radicals. This speech has been 
veceived everywhere with a chorus of applause, except by the 
Radicals ; it may safely be said to correspond with the average 
sentiments of the nation, which, when left to itself, is not 
readily led astray by the wild divagations of party journalism. 

At a banquet of the Combmakers at Saint-Mandé on 
Sunday last M. Gambetta made a few reassuring remarks as 
to the state of the French nation, the powerlessness of the 
rival parties, enemies of the Republic and the happiness and 
democratic solidarity of the people. M. Gambetta declared 
it to be his opinion that a French Republic would never 
resemble any other Republic, and that the 'rench would always 
have, thanks to a sort of gift of the national character, a 
gaiety, a sweetness of manners, an openness of heart, a good 
taste, which other nations might envy. ‘There is certainly an 
immense sum of happiness in France, and nowhere does one 
see its expression more strikingly and more agreeably than in 
popular meetings and fétes. The national fcte on July 14 
last year was a spectacle never to be forgotten, and pre- 
parations are already being made for a repetition of it next 
month. The general features will be the same as last year, 
and everything leads one to anticipate an equal if not a 
greater outburst of popular enthusiasm. 

The visit of Mustapha Bey to Paris has not been marked 
by any particular incident. His Excellency, like most of our 
Oriental visitors, has visited the Opera, some of the theatres, 
and other sights of Paris; he has been struck with the beauty 
and agility of the ladies of the corps de ballet; he has been 
received in state by the Minister of Forcign Affairs and by the 
Tresident of the Republic, while zealous reporters have 
watched and faithfully recorded the smallest details of 
Mustapha's existence for the greater delectation of the 
newspaper readers. 

The heading Déplacements et Villégiature has made its re- 
appearance in the Parisian boulevard journals, and under it 
they record the departure of the Marquis X for Vichy, of 
Madame de Z for Dieppe, &c. The moment of the grand 
exodus has come, and frum now until September it will not 
Le chic to be seen on the Boulevards or riding in the 
lvis de Boulogne. Society has taken up its summer quarters 
on the coast of Normandy and Brittany and around the 
inineral springs of Auvergne. Apropos of the Brittany coast, 
it may interest some of your readers to know that the French 
have just discovered Dinurd and the bay of Saint-Malo, which 
has hitherto been almost a British possession. A monster 
joint-stock company is being started to exploit the natural 
beauties and health-giving qualities of the bay, and an invasion 
of the Parisians may thercfore be expected. 

It seems to be fated that politics shall take up the greater 
part of my letter this weck. ‘The new novel, the book of the 
week, bears the significant title of ‘‘ Monsieur le Ministre’’ 
‘Paris, 1 vol., Dentu). M. Jules Claretie, however, has not 
treated the political world from a political point of view; his 
bouk is, as the sub-title truly indicates, a Parisian novel, 
roman parisien, It is a study of Parisian life of which the hero 
ix a Minister of the Interior, the heroine an adveuturess, and 
the secondary characters prominent Parisians, the prototypes 
of whom will occur to any one at all familiar with the 
p litical salons of -Varis. 1t is a study of modern life, of 
Paris im 1831, by a Parisian who knows how to be an clegant 
sceptic and at the same time an idealist, and a philosopher 
while resaaining homme du monde. ‘* Monsicur le Ministre” is 


very brilliantly written, and, as I have already intimated, it is 
studied from life. 

The Salon closed yesterday. From a financial point of 
view the exhibition has proved to be a great success, the 
receipts, 362,300f., being 100,000f. more than they were last 
year. The Palais de I’Industrie is now in the hands of an 
army of workmen, who are making it ready for the exhibition 
of electrical appliances, which is to open in August. 

A clumsy attempt was made at St. Germain on Wednesday 
night, last week, to blow up the statue of Thiers, the erection 
of which last year was the occasion of a scandalous scene. The 
attempt was abortive. No trace of the culprits has been found. 

M. Dufaure is very ill, and his life is almost despaired of 
by his friends. aU 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL NEWS. 
GERMANY. 
Leave of absence to recruit his health has been granted by the 
Empcror to Prince Bismarck. Herr von Botticher is named as 
the Chancellor’s representative while he is away. Count 
Stolberg Wernigerode’s request to be relieved of his offices 
in the Imperial and State services has been granted by the 
Emperor. The transfer of Herr Puttkammer from the Depart- 
ment of Public Worship at Berlin to the Home Office, and 
the appointment of Herr von Gossler, late President of the 
Reichstag, to the post so vacated, are formally announced. 
GREECE. 

The Cabinet has been completed by the appointment of 
M. Athanasiades, hitherto President of the Audit Board, as 
Minister of Finance. M. Athanasiades and MM. Kekakis and 
Romas, the new Ministers of Justice and Public Instruction, 
have taken the oaths of office. All three Ministers hold office 
for the first time. 








RUSSIA. 

The Imperial family left Gatschina on the 16th inst. for 
Peterhof. ‘The road from the palace to the station was lined 
with mounted troops. A special train, preceded by a pilot 
engine, conveyed the Imperial party to Peterhof, where the 
Court will remain for the present. 

An Imperial ukase was published on the 18th inst. appoint- 
ing Senator Gotawzeff Assistant-Minister of the Interior, in 
place of M. Kakhanoff, who has been relieved of that post in 
order to be intrusted with a special mission. 

Another discovery of concealed dynamite has been made 
by the St. Petersburg police. The police have for some time 
been dragging the Ekaterinhof Canal, and last Saturday they 
found two gutta-percha bags filled with dynamite, and con- 
nected by wires. Experts have pronounced the substance to 
be black dynamite mixed with nitro-glycerine, and it is 
believed to have been placed in the water very recently. The 
quantity in both bags was lewt. 20lb. A St. Petersburg 
telegram says that ‘‘ the whole country is undoubtedly in a 
most disturbed state.’’ 

Of ten persons, including four women, convicted at the last 
political trial before the court-martial at Kieff, two were 
sentenced to death, and the remainder either to penal servi- 
tude or exile to Siberia. The Emperor has commuted the 
death sentences to penal servitude for life. 


TURKEY. 

Lord Dufferin had an audience of the Sultan on Tuesday to 
present his credentials. His Majesty received the Ambassador 
cordially, and at a private interview after the formal audience 
invited his Lordship to dine at the palace on the day following. 


CANADA. 

Both Honses of the British Columbia Legislature have 
adopted a bill for the reform of the Constitution of British 
Columbia. This year’s Census fixes the population of Victoria, 
British Columbia, at 636-4. 

A telegrain from London, published by the Zoronto World, 
announces, on the authority of ‘‘a prominent and well-in- 
formed official,’’? that Sir John Macdonald will be shortly 
raised to the Peerage, and will succeed the Marquis of Lorne 
as Governor-General of Canada. 

According to the official report upon the recent great fire 
at Quebec, 6028 persons were burnt out. Of this number two 
thirds were uninsured, and have lost everything they possessed. 

The magisterial inquiry into the causes of the disaster to 
the excursion steamer Victoria at London, Ontario, began on 
Monday. 
AUSTRALIA. 

A ball has been given by the Mayor of Adelaide in honour 
of the Princes Albert Victor and George of Wales. 

A telegram from Melbourne, dated June 17, states that the 
bill for the reform of the Victoria Constitution has been passed 
by both Houses of Parliament. The measure reduces the 
qualitications for councillors to £100, and fixes the qualifi- 
cation for freehold electors at £10 and for oecupiers at £25. 
Great satisfaction is felt at the settlement of the question. 





The Agent-General for Queensland is advised of the safe 
arrival at Townsville, Queensland, of the ship Scottish Knight 
on the 15th inst. 

On the 11th inst. the Corpus Christi procession took place 
in Lisbon, the King joining it. During the procession a panic 
occurred, and many of the priests fled. 

The brewers’ strike in New York has ended in a triumph 
for the masters. Many of the Union beer saloons which were 
professing to Boycott the masters’ beer are said to have 
**simply continued on, and the leading brewers have been 
successful in obtaining new hands.”’ 

It is officially aunounced in New York that during May 
117,482 immigrants arrived in the United States. Of these 
10,700 were trom England and Wales, 18,879 from Ireland, 
11,418 from Canada, 34,310 from Germany, 16,523 from 
Sweden, and 6312 from Norway. 

A wealthy manufacturer of Philadelphia has bought of the 
State of Florida four million acres of land—the largest purchase 
of land ever effected—with the intention of organising a great 
emigration scheme, with offices in England, Irance, and 
Germany. 

Further details have been received of the loss of an 
Australian steamer, the Tararna, reported by telegraph some 
weeks ago. ‘The steamer was wrecked on the Waipapa Reef, 
on a voyage from Dunedin to Melbourne, in a heavy tog, 
on the morning of April 29, with the loss of 10-4 lives. 

The Calentta correspondent of the Times states that the 
Indiaw, Government has, with the approval of the Secretary of 
State, decided that the young Gaikwar of Baroda shall assume 
the administration of that State at the end of the year. He 
will then be nearly nineteen. 

The Ashautee difficulty is at an end. The steam-ship 
Volta arrived at Madeira on Sunday, with Captains Barrow, 
Preston, Swinburne, Paine, and Underwood, cf the special 
staff of Sir Sumuel Rowe, bringing the golden war axe from 
the Ashantee King for the acceptance of Queen Victoria, as a 
token of his sincere desire for peace, together with 1400 oz. of 





gold—a portion of the indemnity. At the final interview of 
the Ashantee Ambassadors with the Governor, Sir Samuel 
Rowe instructed them to inform the King of Ashantee that 
the British Government would not consent to the conclusion 
of any treaty with the King so long as he permitted the 
practice of human sacrifices to continue. ‘The Ambassadors 
gave bonds for the payment of the balance of the indemnity 
(600 oz.), and one of them will remain at Cape Coast Castle as 
security for its payment. 

A mission, composed of seventy-two persons, has arrived at 
Cairo bearing friendly letters and presents from King John of 
Abyssinia to the Khedive, together with a sum of 45,000 dols. 
for presentation to the Coptic Patriarch. ‘The latter will be 
requested by the members of the mission to appoint a Bishop 
for Abyssinia. 

An official inspection of the St. Gothard Railway has been 
completed. According to the report of the inspector, the lines 
of access will be ready for traffic some time in the autumn, and 
the mails may regularly traverse the great tunnel before the 
beginning of the winter. No opinion is expressed as to when 
the entire line will be opened for through traffic. 

The New York papers state that two claimants to the 
Tichborne estates have recently appeared, one at Winnipeg 
(Manitoba) and the other at San Francisco, both pretending 
to be Sir Roger Tichborne. The account adds that the San 
Francisco claimant was subjected to a rigid examination by an 
eminent lawyer, who declares him to be either the real Roger 
Tichborne or a most adroit swindler. The Duke of Sutherland 
and Dr. Russell also had an interview with him during their 
stay in San Francisco. 

Telegrams from Tunis report that a serious accident 
happened on the 17th inst. on board a_ steam-pinnace 
belonging to H.M.S. Monarch at Goletta, the port of 
Tunis. ‘the boat was manned for experiments, when an 
explosion occurred, whereby one officer was killed and eight 
men were wounded, one of whom has since died. Captain 
Tryon, in his message to the Admiralty, states that two 
pounds and a quarter of gun-cotton exploded. Reuter, how- 
ever, alleges that a number of torpedoes exploded. 

During a parade of Barnum’s menagerie and circus in 
Salem, Mass., a week or two ago, the six horses drawing the 
big glass cage that held forty serpents of various sizes became 
unmanageable and ran away. The cage was smashed and the 
streets strewn with a medley of anacondas, boa-constrictors, 
and other reptiles. There was, an American paper says, ‘‘ a 
general stampede of the immense throng of spectators, even 
the unterrified small boy seeking refuge up lamp-posts and 
trees. ‘he keepers succeeded, however, in recapturing the 
scaly monsters without injury or loss.’’ 


ART-UNION OF LONDON. 

This society is now exhibiting at their new galleries, 
112, Strand, the painted drama in five scenes, by Mr. Frith, 
R.A., entitled ‘‘Vhe Road to Ruin,’’ which attracted so much 
attention when exhibited at the Royal Academy a few years 
back. It will be remembered that the series represent the 
career of & young man who, commencing with gambling in his 
rooms at Oxford, ends by committing suicide in an attic. 
These fine pictures were purchased by the London Art-Union, 
and very satisfactory engravings of the set have been made by 
Mr. L. Flameng, and will be issued to subscribers for the 
current year; a chance in the annual prize distribution also 
attaching to each subscription. No doubt the Art-Union act 
wisely, from every point of view, gp well as liberally, in offer- 
ing this, the handsomest guinea’s-worth they have ever pro- 
duced. ‘* Esthetes’’? may pretend that art has no business to 
have a didactic purpose ; but these pictures tell a story and 
enforce a moral well, and the reproductions of them are likely 
to do good wherever they go. 


The Duke of Beaufort presided on Monday at the annual 
meeting of the National ‘lraining School for Cookery, which 
was held at Devonshire House, Piccadilly. Amongst the 
speakers was the United States Minister, who expressed his 
sense of the importance of the question and his earnest hone 
that an entire reform might be etfected by the training which 
the association sought to bring about. The report statcd that 
the depressed condition of business in the country had 
adversely affected the funds, though, in spite of financial 
difficulties, good work had been done during the year. 

The annual official inspection of the 5th Lancashire Rifle 
Volunteers (Liverpool Rifle Brigade) took place last Saturday 
in Sefton Park, the inspecting otficer being Colonel H. de Renzy 
Pigott. ‘The corps, under the command of Licutenant-Colonel 
Tilney, C.B., mustered 855 of all ranks, the total strength ot 
the battalion being 961. After having witnessed the evolu- 
tions and carcfully inspected officers and men, Colonel 
Pigott expressed himself well pleased with the way in which 
the movements had been executed, and intimated that he 
should report favourably of the regiment to the War Office. It 
was stated that the regiment will attend the Windsor review. 

James M‘Grath and James M‘Kevitt, who are in custody 
ona charge of having attempted to blow up the Liverpool 
Townhall, were bronght up on remand last Saturday. 
Amongst the evidence given was that of Dr. Campbell Brown, 
the public anaiyst for the city, who stated that the bomb had 
been filled with a compound resembling nitro-glycerine. A 
detonating cap found on one of the prisoners was charged 
with tulminating mercury, a highly explosive substance. Both 
men were sent for trial. M'‘Grath was also committed on 
similar charges ig respect to the explosion at the police- 
office, the wooden plugs found in the bomb which exploded 
there having been identified by a joiner, who made them for 
M‘Grath. 

An entire week has been devoted to the proceedings of 
the Domestic Economy Congress, which was inaugurated 
on Monday by a conversazione and musical promenade in the 
Royal Albert Hall and in the adjacent conservatory of the 
Horticultural Society, where there was a display of flowers. 
The business consisted mainly of the reading of papers and 
discussions thereon, which took place from day to day in the 
great room of the Socicty of Arts, John-strect, Adelphi. The 
Needlework Section Committee have collected together a 
small but representative exhibition of plain needlework, 
which will be on view at the Royal Albert Hall during the 
meeting of the congress. 

On Wednesday the forty-fourth annual meeting of the 
Yorkshire Union of Mechanics’ Institutes was held at Ponte- 
fract. The proposal extended over two days, and included 
both business and pleasure. Sir Edward Baines, President of 
the Union, took the chair at the conference in the ‘Vownhall; 
and the evening meeting in the Congregutional School-lioom, 
at which the special prizes, including those of the Clothworkers’ 
Company, were distributed, was presided over by Lord 
Houghton. On ‘Thursday morning visitors inspected the 
objects of interest in that historical town ; ¢he afternoon being 
devoted to an excursion to Broe-o-Dall, Wentbridge, closiug 
with aluncheon at Carlton Grange. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 


While Madame Sarah Bernhardt is delighting refined audiences 
every night at the Gaiety Theatre as Marguérite Gauthier in 
**La Dame aux Camélias’’ and Gilberte in ‘ Frou-Frou;”’ 
while the stock Gaiety company have taken decorous Sadler’s 
Wells by storm with ‘* The Forty Thieves,’’ and Mr. and Mrs. 
Bancrott find no diminution in the admiration of their 
numerous and distinguished patrons for ‘‘ Society’? and 
“Good for Nothing;’’ while the brilliant success of the 
revival of ‘‘Hamlet’’ at the Lyceum—a revival not necessitated 
by any falling off in the popularity of ‘‘ Othello,’”’ or of the 
‘Corsican Brothers,’’ or of ‘‘'The Cup,’’ but made simply 
because Mr. Irving, in his managerial thoughtfulness and 
artistic modesty, did not wish to give his audiences a surfeit of 
** toujours perdrix,’’ and so favoured them with a change of dra- 
matic diet; while Madame Helena Modjeska, at the Princess’s, is 
taking a farewell, much to be regretted, in a series of her most 
characteristic performances; while the management of the 
Adelphi have discovered, to their pleasant surprise, that 
** Michael Strogoff,”’ after a three months’ run, has not yet 
lost its attractiveness, and have prudently kept Mr. Byron’s 
clever version of the stirring French spectacle in the bills; 
and while the wondrously well-disciplined Meiningeners at 
Drury Lane have added the grotesquely melodramatic 
‘*Ahnfrau,’’ the classic but tedious ‘‘ Iphigenia auf ‘Tauris,’”’ 
and the romantic ‘ Fiesco’’ to their repertory ;—while, in 
fine, twenty firet-class London theatres are nightly drawing 
good houses, and half a score more in the outlying districts of 
the metropolis are doing a capital business, and new theatres 
are being built in every direction, it would be idle to contend 
that the drama is declining. 

Its present popularity fills me, indeed, with amazement, 
remembering as I do the days when theatrical management 
almost invariably ended in bankruptcy, and yet when good 
plays were numerous and first-rate actors and actresses 
ubundant. ‘The talents of Vestris und Charles Mathews, even 
with the assistance of Liston and Wrench as comedians, and 
of Planché and Charles Dance as dramatists, were insufticient 
to make the Olympic pay; nor were they more financially 
successful in their splendid management at Drury Lane, and 
long years afterwards at the Lyceum. Mr. Maddox made a 
tolerably large fortune at the Princess’s; but Mr. Augustus 
Harris, pére, lost a small fortune there. Covent Garden 
ruined Vrofessor Anderson, the ‘* Wizard of the North.’’ 
Drury Lane certainly did not make Mr. Macready a 
millionaire; and it utterly ruincd Jullien, Falconer, and 
crippled Mr. Chatterton, I will say nothing about Mr. 
Joseph Stammers, because he rather seemed to like ruin 
than otherwise. It refreshed him. ‘The English Opera- 
House broke Michael William Balfe, who, were he living now, 
would probably be making ten thousand a year as a composer 
of opéra boutfe. Alfred Bunn, Poet aid Gentleman-at-Arms, 
was, between Covent Garden and Drury Lane, in a state of 
chronic collapse. Mr. Phelps did not acquire riches at 
Sadler’s Wells; Mr. John Mitchell was not a great gainer by 
the Irench plays at the St. James’s, which, in conjunction 
with the Colossewm, had helped to ruin John Braham ; 
Mrs. Davidge lost at the Surrey Theatre the large fortune 
made there by her husband in the ‘t Black-Eyed Susan’’ 
days; and the mantle of Mr. Osbaldistone, in a money- 
making sense, assuredly failed to fall on the shoulders 
of his successors in the management of the Victoria. Even 
the sumptuous Shakspearean revivals produced by Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Kean at the Princess’s brought them, in the 
long run, more renown than hard cash; that veteran caterer 
for the amusement of the public, Mr. FE. 'T. Smith, subsided 
into an unsuccessful promoter of a wine-vaults in the City; 
poor John Baldwin Buckstone died in indigence ; and Fortune 
has frowned most unkindly on Benjamin Webster. What 
was the cause of these most melancholy vicissitudes ? 
Here were a number of shrewd and experienced managers, 
many of them ([ had forgotten Fechter) first-rate actors 
themselves. ‘They gathered splendid companies around 
them ; they produced multitudes of brilliant actable plays, 
many of which were original; and yet, as a rule, the cul- 
mination of long years of labour and endeavour was disastrous 
financial failure. 

I repeat that to contrast the present with the bygone 
state of the Playhouses fills me with amazement. Very 
nearly all that modern managers touch seems to turn to 
gold. Amended versions of long-since-translated French 
pieces have tremendous runs. Dramas that were declared to 
be worn threadbare half a score years ago are revived with 
immense success. Casting my eyes down the list of perform- 
ances at the twenty first-class theatres on Wednesday, June 22, 
J find that at ten of them the leading attraction is either a 
play, or an opéra boutfe translated from the French, or a 
foreign piece performed in a foreign tongue. And I feel 
equal cause for astonishment when I am told of the earnings 
of actors and actresses of the present day and contrast them 
with the modest salaries paid to leading dramatic artistes forty 
or even twenty years ago. 1 believe that until that admired 
actress Miss Herbert assumed the management of the St. 
James’s Theatre her salary never exceeded ten pounds a week. 
An actress of her calibre would now command from fifty to 
eighty pounds a week; and young walking gentlemen of the 
‘Charles his Friend’’ type, who were formerly content 
to receive from thirty shillings to two pounds, now 
complacently draw their five and even eight pounds 
weekly. ‘There is one other thing that fills me with bewilder- 
ment. At the first-class theatres the price of admission to 
the stalls is, as arule, ten shillings. Where on earth do the 
‘* gilded youth’’ who nightly throng the stalls of our fashion- 
able theatres (and who smoke their cigarettes in the corridors) 
procure the half sovereigns to pay for their stalls withal? 
‘hey are not all, surely, eldest sons of peers or heirs to large 
landed estates, or junior partners of Sir Gorgius Midas. Say 
that, on a very moderate computation, they go to the play 
twice a week, how do they contrive to afford the fifty pounds 
ayear? They must pay for their stalls; for the practice of 
indiscriminately ‘‘ papering’’ the house, or sowing orders 
broadcast seems to be all but abandoned among managers. 

There is nothing really interesting in the way of dramatic 
novelty to record this week; and although I deeply admire the 
Meiningeners, I think that my readers in this column, at least, 
have had enough of dissertation on the acted German drama, 
and panegyrics on the astonishing skilful grouping of the 
supernumeraries at Drury Lane—groupings which in their 
almost perfect but somewhat monotonous mechanism remind 
me equally of the automaton figures in the Strasburg clock 
and military skirmishing drill in fancy dresses. So I have in- 
dulged in a brief general conspectus of things dramatic. In 
conclusion, I may note a special Amateur Performance which 
took place at the Imperial '‘heatre on ‘Tuesday, the 21st, for 
the benefit of Mr. Coe. The performance comprised a laughable 
medley piece called ‘‘ White and Brown,”’ and the comedy of 
* 'Theserious Family,’ whicha gentlemanin the stalls was heard 
loudly to complain of as being a gross plagiarism from Mr. 
Burnand’s ‘ Colonel.’?’ Among the performers were several 
pupils of Mr. Coe; and ‘The Serious Family”? was very 
vivaciously played, and displayed no objectionable adinixture 


of the amateur clement. In ‘* White and Brown"? much 
merriment was excited by Mr. W. Webster as Mr. Peter 
White, Miss Pressenger as Mrs. White, and Miss Feildtman 
as the Widow White. The début of the last-named young 
lady was a decidedly successful one. She had but a small 
part of the ‘‘ Lady Gay Spanker” order, but she made the 
most of her opportunities, and by her pleasing presence, her 
lively elocution, and her graceful carriage, at once attracted 
favourable attention. G. A. S. 








MUSIC. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

The specialty of this weck has been the production of ‘Tl 
Demonio,”’ the latest stage work of Herr Anton Rubinstein, 
whose previous opera, ‘‘ Néro,’”’ has, like its successor, been 
received with much favour abroad. ‘The remarkable pianoforte- 
playing of Rubinstein in this country, and the performances 
of several of his orchestral symphonies, pianoforte concertos, 
and other elaborate works have rendered his name familiar 
to the London public for several years past ; and great interest 
attached (o the first hearing in this country of an opera from 
his pen, 

‘The work now referred to was given first—in Russian—at 
St. Petersburg in 1876; and afterwards (in 1870) at Moscow; 
a German version having been produced at Hamburg last 
year. ‘The original book was based on a poem by Lermontoff. 
The incidents are of a romantic and supernatural kind, and 
may be thus briefly summarised : the Demon falls in love with 
Tamara (daughter of Prince Gndal), who is about to be wedded 
to Prince Sinodal, then on his way to the Castle of Gudal, 
where the marriage is to be celebrated. The Demon—repulsed 
by Tamara and by the interposition of the Angel of Light— 
causes her betrothed to be attacked and slain by Tartars; the 
arrival of the corpse being followed by the despair of ‘Tamara, 
and her resolve to end her life in the cloister. The remem- 
brance of the Demon’s persecution still haunts her in her 
seclusion, and his appearance and mysterious influence are 
followed by the renewed interposition of the Angel of Light ; 
the Demon being vanquished and consigned to the abyss, the 
nunnery destroyed by a thunderbolt, and ‘Tamara—who has 
fallen dead—being seen amidst the ruins, borne aloft by 
angels. 

The work is in three acts, in each of which there is some 
masterly dramatic writing, with strong contrasts between the 
expression of the demoniac, the human, and the angelic senti- 
iment. ‘The orchestral details are, throughout, highly skilful 
and effective, and full of colour and variety. The music of the 
introduction—iliustrative of the storm, with the contrasted 
choruses of Evil Spirits, Winds, Waters, and l’ountains, «c., 
and the Demon’s declamatory phrases—is very characteristic. 
Among the most effective pieces in the first act may be specified 
the brilliant and florid solo musie for ‘Tamara, with chorus 
of attendant Maidens, rejoicing in the anticipation of the 
marriage festivities; the seene in which Tamara first ex- 
periences the evil influence of the Demon ; that which follows, 
including the rejoicings of Prince Sinodal and his followers, 
the expressions of the Demon’s vengeance, and the catastrophe 
of the ‘Tartar attack. j 

The second act opens with some spirited concerted writing 
for the assembled guests at the castle (comprising some bright 
ballet-music), this being powerfully contrasted by the follow- 
ing expressions of dismay and horroy at the arrival of the 
body of Prince Sinodal. The solo passages for Tamara are 
very dramatic; and here, as elsewhere, Madame Albani sang 
and acted in the highest style of vocal and histrionic excel- 
lence. Very good, also, are the phrases in which the Demon 
seeks to console ‘Tamara, those of ‘Vamara’s farewell to her 
home ; and the following climax expressing the general desire 
for vengeance, this bringing the second act to an effective close. 

The third act is shorter than the others, and is chiefly 
noticeable for a prolonged scene, in the Nunnery between 
Tamara and the Demcn; a fine piece of declamatory 
writing, in which the varicd emotions of each character are 
well expressed. This important movement was sung and 
acted to perfection by Madame Albani and M. Lassalle. This 
gentleman had, indced, in previous scenes given fresh proofs 
of that vocal and dramatic skill which he has manifested in 
other characters. The concluding music—the tranquil and 
soothing phrases for the Angel of Light and the celestial 
chorus—comes with reposeful effect after the declamatory 
scene referred to, and the impassioned orchestral writing 


that accompanies the destruction of the nunnery. The 
co-operation of Madame Trebelli was of special value 
in the character of the Angel of Light, whose music 


derived its full impressiveness from the singer’s rich 
voice and polished style. Signor Marini sang well as Prince 
Sinodal, as did Signor de Reszké as Prince Gudal; the part 
of the faithful old servant who follows the doomed lover having 
been efficiently filled by Signor Silvestri; and the less 
important characters of TTamara’s Governess and Sinodal's 
messenger, respectively, by Mdlle. Ghiotti and Signor 
Sabater. The Italian text of the book used here is by Signor 
G. Vacotti, the English version being from the skilled and 
practised hand of Mr. J. Pittman. 

The opera has been splendidly placed on the stage, Messrs. 
Dayes and Caney’s scenery (especially the Hall of Prince 
Gudal’s Castle) being very beautiful, and the costumes rich 
and appropriate. 

Herr liubinstein conducted, and was enthusiastically 
received ; he and the principal singers having been several 
times called before the curtain. We shall take an early 
opportunity of speaking further of the music of ‘‘ 11 Demonio.’’ 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
The first performance this season of ‘‘Carmen,’’ on Thursday 
week, brought back Mdlle. Minnie Hauk, who repeated her 
well-known fine impersonation of the title-character; the 
part of Michaela having been transferred to Mdlle. Dotti. 
‘he cast was otherwise as before, including Signor Runcio as 
Don José and Signor Del Puente as the Toreador. 

On Saturday Signor Campanini made his first appearance 
this season, and was well received in his performance as 
Faust, one that is too fainiliar to need fresh comment. Madame 
Nilsson again sangand acted with great effect as Margherita, 
the cast having been otherwise also as often before. 

Boito’s ‘* Mefistofele’’? was announced for reproduction on 
Thursday last, again with Madame Nilsson and Signori Cam- 
panini and Nanctti in the principal characters. 





Mr. Kuhe’s annual concert was again of special interest in 
its recurrence on Saturday afternoon at the Royal Albert Hall, 
having included brilliant vocal performances by Mesdames 
Albani, Sembrich, and Trebelli, and other eminent artists of 
the Royal Italian Opera, besides the skilful playing of Mr. 
Kuhe and M. Musin in pianoforte and violin solos. 

Mr. John Boosey’s last Morning Ballad Concert of the 
season took place at St. James’s Hall on Saturday afternoon, 
when a varied and popular selection of vocal pieces was 
effectively rendered by well-known artists. 

The series of Richter concerts closed this week, with the 


eighth and ninth performances. At the eighth, on Monday 
evening, the orchestral pieces were Beethoven’s Overture te 
**Coriolan,’’ and his ‘‘ Eroica’’ Symphony—and the Overture 
and ‘* Venusberg’’? music of Wagner’s ‘ Tannhauser—the 
remainder of the programme having consisted of Pogner’s 
Anrede, and Hans Sachs’s monologue from Wagner's ‘‘ 
Meistersinger,”? the vocal portions of which were effectively 
declaimed by Herr Henschel. The series culminated, appro- 
priately, on ‘Thursday evening, with a performance of 
Beethoven’s colossal Mass in D (‘* Missa Solennis’’), of which 
we must speak next week. 

The cighth and last of Mr. Charles Hallé’s pianoforte 
recitals took place yesterday (I‘riday) afternoon. 

Herr Rubinstein’s third pianoforte recital took place, at 
St. James’s Ha!i, on Monday afternoon, when he played, with 
his well-known characteristics, Beethoven’s sonata in C minor 
(op. 1J1), Schumann’s ‘‘ Carneval,’’? and a series of pieces by 
Chopin and Rubinstein. ‘The fourth recital was announced for 
Thursday. Next Tuesday he will appear at the Musical 
Union’s matinée; and he will give next Saturday afternoon 
an orchestral concert at the Royal Italian Opera, Covent- 
Garden. 

Owing to Mr. Sims Reeves’s continued indisposition, the 
remainder of his farewell oratorio performances have been 
postponed indefinitely ; ‘‘ Elijah,’’? in which he was to have 
sung at the Albert Ilall on Wednesday last, having, however, 
beeu given as promised, with the exception referred to. 

The Royal Normal College for the Blind announced per- 
formances by the pupils at St. James’s Hall on Wednesday 
afternoon—the proceeds of which are to be devoted to the 
establishment of a musician’s scholarship. 

A grand opera concert is announced for this (Saturday) 
afternoon, at the Royal Albert Hall, supported by the prin- 
cipal artists of Her Majesty’s Theatre. 


si 


Mr. Bird, organist of St. Mary Abbots, gave his annual 


. concert last Saturday morning at the New ‘Townhall, Ken- 


sington. Mr. Frank Kilmore and Madame Strindberg- 
Elmore’s annual complimentary benefit coucert took place at 
Aberdeen House last ucsday evening. Mr. Isidore de Lara 
gave a matince musicale at the Marlborough Rooms on 
Wednesday ; and, in the evening, Herr A. Kummer (violinist) 
gave a concert at the Royal Academy of Music; the last 
subscription concert of the South London Choral Association 
taking place at the same time in St. James’s Hall. Herr 
Heino Hugo gave a vocal and instrumental concert on 
Thursday evening at the Royal Academy of Music. 

The Madrigal Society has awarded the first prize for an 
original madrigal to Mr. Frank Moir. 

The arrangements for the Norwich Musical Festival— 
beginning on Oct. 1l—are complete. On the mornings 
there will ve performances of ‘St. Paul,’? Dy. Sullivan’s 
** Martyr of Antioch,’’ Mendelssohn’s music to ‘‘ Athalie,’’ 
the ‘‘ Messiah,’? and a new sacred cantata, ‘‘ Saint Ursula,’ 
composed expressly tor the festival by Mr. F. Cowen—the 
libretto by Mr. Rt. E. Francillon. At the evening concerts, 
tive new works will be performed:—An overture to Shaks- 
peare’s ‘King Henry V.’’ by Mr. W. Macfarren ; a musical 
ode, ‘*The Sun Worshippers,’? by Mr. A. G. Thomas; a 
dramatic cantata, ‘‘ Graziella,’? by Sir Julius Benedict — 
words by Mr. H. Hersee—a symphonic poem, ‘* The Harvest 
Festival,’ by Mr. J. F. Barnett; and a new orchestral suite 
by Mr. E. D’Albert. Berlioz’s ‘‘ Faust’? music will also be 
given at one of the evening concerts. ‘lhe solo vocalists 
engaged are Madame Albani, Miss Mary Davies, Mrs. Osgood, 
Madame Patey, Madame Mudie-Lolingbroke, Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, Mr. Barton McGuckin, My. Santley, Mr. Brockbank, 
and Mr. I. King. Mr. Alberto Randegger, will be the 
conductor—Sir Julius Benedict, Dr. G. A. Macfarren, Dr. 
Sullivan, Mr. Cowen, Mr. Walter Macfarren, Mr. Barnett, 
and Mr. Thomas conducting their own compositions. 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 


One page of this Number of our Journal is occupied by Sketches 
of the designs and composition of a few of the Pictures in the 
present Exhibition of the Royal Academy. ‘These pictures 
have been noticed, with many others, by our Fine-Art Critic, 
in his account of the Exhibition. Not many words are there- 
fore needful, upon the present occasion, with reference to 
works that have already become the subjects of public comment. 

The first is ‘‘ Cindertlla,’’ that charmingly true and natural 
representation of the simple heroine of the wonderiul fairy tale, 
which the foremost of living English artists has painted for the 
Proprietor of the Ll/ustrated London News. Its merits asa work 
of art have been generally appreciated, and such is the repu- 
tation of Mr. Millais that no one has had any notion of his 
being overpaid with three thousand guineas, the price which 
was agreed to by the owner of this picture on giving the com- 
mission for its execution. Our readers will look forward to 
the Christmas of 1882, when they may expect the pleasure of" 
getting ‘* Cinderella,’’ finely printed in colours, as a Special 
Supplement to the Christmas Number. We feel quite sure 
that the estimation in which the picture is held by all who see 
it will not have diminished at the end of next year. 

The readers of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s deeply interesting 
story ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter’? will be disposed also to recognise 
in Hester Prynne, as depicted by My. Boughton, another sue- 
cessful attempt of the painter to invest with a visible shape 
and countenance the anthor’s ideal cgneeption of personal, 
character. Jester appears at the door of a cottage, built in 
the old rustic fashion, of wooden planks or shingles, common 
in America at the date of the story. She wears the mysterious 
letter A, the token of a sin long repented and atoned for, but 
she conies with gifts of womanly and Christian kindness to 
visit and relieve the sick poor. ‘‘ None so self-devoted as 
Tlester, when pestilence stalked through the town. She came 
not as a guest, but as a mghtful inmate, into the house that 
was darkened by trouble.’’ 

A Bishop at the Zoological Society’s Gardens, in calm con- 
templation of the Egyptian pelicans, is introduced by the title 
of ‘* An Episcopal Visitation ;’’ and is a fair example of that 
quaint and pregnant humour, rich in suggestiveness of partial 
or apparent congruity, but of qualities and characteristics 
of an essential oppositeness, which Mr. H. 8. Marks has the 
power to express. 

The wildly and weirdly romantic tale, an old Italian 
story, related by ‘Tennyson in his poem of ‘*'The Golden 
Supper,’’ has obtained an illustration in Mr. Herbert Gandy’s 
picture. It shows Julian in the act of carrying home the 
seemingly inanimate form of Camilla—happily not really 
dead—to ‘* the mother’s house where she was born.’’ 

The other three pictures, the designs of which are here 
reproduced, require no explanation, being those masterly 
renderings of lmidscape scenes, by Mr. Colin Hunter, Mr. 
M‘Whirter, and Mv. Leader, respectively entitled ‘The 
Musscl-gatherers,’’ ‘‘ Mountain 'Tops,’’ and ‘* February Fill- 
dyke.”? They have been very much admired, and these mere 
Sketches of their subjects may serve to recall the pictures to 
the mind’s eye. 
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BOW VIEW, SHOWING HULL BELOW WATER LINE.—SEE PAGE 629. 


H.M.S. POLYPHEMUS, NEW TORPEDO RAM. 
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CINDERELLA. 





J. E. MILLAIS, R.A. 


HESTER PRYNNE. G. H. BOUGHTON, A.R.A. 





AN EPISCOPAL VISITATION. 


H. 8S. MARKS, 














MOUNTAIN TOPS. J. M‘'WHIRTER, A.R.A. 


FEBRUARY FILL DYKE. 


Lb. W. LEADER. 
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MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

** Tarry, tarry, ere ye marry,” is the title of a new song, com- 
posed by Mr. A. Scott Gatty, and published by Messrs. R. 
Cocks and Co. Of a lively and taking character, this will be 
acce Pan to voices of limited range ; as likewise will be Mr. 
A. J. Caldicott’s pretty song ‘‘ W hen all the world is young.”’ 
From the same publis shers we have two pleasing pinnoiorte 
pieces, a transcript tion, by Mr. Brinley Rich: ards, of Donizetti's 
**O Santa Melodia,”’ very effectively arranged; and a brilliant 
“‘marche militaire,’ entitled ‘ Les Che evaliers, *? composed 
by J. Duval. 

From Messrs. Novello, Ewer, and Co. we have received the 
Organist’s Quarterly Journal, by Dr. Spark, which maintains its 
high character as a valuable addition to organ music. 

Novello’s collection of trios, quartets, &c., for female voices 
(issued by the same publishers) has reached its fourth volume, 
which contains a varied and interesting collection of pieces of 
vocal harmony by modern composers, English and foreign. 

Among recent publications by Mr. Joseph Williams are 
several arrangements for the pianoforte of well-known themes 
from standard compositions. Mr. Kuhe has transcribed, in a 
very effective way, ‘and free from diftic ulty, some of the pro- 
minent subjects from Sir Michael Costa’s oratorios, ‘ Hi” 
and **Naaman;”? and Mr. J. B. Waldeck has arranged the 
charming ‘Ballet of Sylphs,’’ from Berlioz’s ‘* Faust’’ 
music. ‘The use of three staves, 4d la ‘Thalberg, gives a 
specially full effect to the piece, which, however, is not 
particularly difficult. ‘‘ Parfait Bonheur,’’ by H. Roubier, 
and ‘*La Cloche de Chamounix,’? by S. J. Schad, are 
spirited waltzes. ‘Sérénade Hongroise,’? by V. Joncieres, 
is a pleasing piece, both melodious and _ brilliant. 
Mr. Joseph Williams has also issued some attractive vocal 
music. <A series of favourite songs, for voice and piano, with 
obbligato accompa iment, begins with tsounod’s charming 
serenade, **Quand tu chantes,”’ with Iditional parts for 
violin, violoncello, organ, and flute. The series also includes 
Spohr’s beautiful song ‘‘ ‘the Bird and the Maiden,” with 
flute or clarinet; and other compositions bearing eminent 
names. ‘**The two faces,” by J. B. Waldeck; and 
‘Land of Enchantment,’? by J. Leybach; are songs in 
a pieasing, melodious style, and within moderate compass. 

‘he Progressive Music School,’’ edited by J. Leybach, 
contains a series of easy pieces by various composers, calcu- 
lated to interest and improve very juvenile players. ~~ h’s 


— gavotte, ‘‘ Heimliche Liebe,’”’ has been issued by Mr. 
. Williams in various forms—as piano solo, sa mo due t, and 
ine violin and piano arranged by Mr. H. Farmer. In ‘ Our 


Favourites,’’ hy C. Tourville, we have a c lection of popular 
subjects, very easily arranged, for the benefit of little pianists. 

** English Hands and English Hearts,’? by W. Spark, is a 
song (with chorus) with a good deal of national character in 
the melody, which is bold and spirted. ‘‘ That dream of 
ours,’’ song, by M. Watson, is a good specimen of the senti- 





mental style. Both these are published by Messrs. Duff and 
Stewart; as also is ‘*Some Night,’? a melodious song by 
Isidore de Lara. 

Madame Patey’s Vocal Tutor, published by Messrs. Patey 
and Willis, will be found a most useful compendium of rules 
for singers. It is suitable for soprano, mezzo-soprano, and 
contralto voices, and contains various exercises and scales. 
From the same firm we have some graceful songs, notably 
** The Dream of a Violet,’’ and ‘‘ ‘the First, the Last,’’? both 
composed by Joseph L. Roeckel, and easy as regards compass 
and execution. 

Eleven part-songs by Franz Abt (also from Mesers. Patey 
and Willis) are written for two treble voices, and are ail 
pleasingly melodious, and well suited for drawing-room use. 

From the firm of J. B. Cramer and Co. we have as ong, by 
that facile composer Ciro Pinsuti, ‘* Minster Windows, tuil 
of expression and feeling. 1t is published in three different 
keys, to meet the requirements of various ranges of wie. 
Also a pretty valse, ‘* L’Abandon,’’ composed ‘by ee 
Cambridge. 

We notice a most useful instruction-book for the piano- 
forte, by F. W. Seume, from the house of C. Jefferys. It 
contains a variety of original exercises, and will be found a 
valuable aid to students. 

Messrs. Metzler and Co. have recently published an accept- 
able addition to the répertoire of juvenile vocalists, entitled 
‘* Little Songs for Little Voices,’’ composed by Alfred Scott 
Gatty. The name of this indefatigable caterer for youthful 
tastes is a guarantee for the wholesome fare offered. From 
the same firm we have a charming song by Joseph Barnby, 
** Light,’? whichis a relief after the haze of commonplace 
through which we have too often to wade. We may also 
specity « graceful song by A. Goring Thomas, ‘‘ A Summer 
Night,’’ and ‘* New and Original Compositions for Organ or 
American Organ,’’ by Doctor William Spark; ‘‘ Over London 
River,’? a song by Frederic Henley; and a pretty vaise, 

* La Ruse d’Amour,’’ by Georges Lamothe. 

We have received from Messrs. Czerny and Co. several 
interesting songs; one by Mr. Berthold Tours, ‘‘ Bright days 
tw come,’’ with violin, flute, or violoncello and ga 
accompaniment, deserves especial notice, being graceful and 
flowing in melody, and effectively adi rpted tor the instru- 
wients. ** Thy time of roses,’’ arranged for the voice by Mr. 
Czerny, from a violin romance by Mr. B. Tours , is melodious 
and pleasi 1g, as are > also ey tiny floweret,’ ’ by George Gear: 
** Jhree trusty friends,’’ by Frank L. Moir ; ‘The Snowflakes 
Faliing,’”? by Edward Pursell Cockram ; aud “ The Reaper.”’ 
b; KF. L. Moir, which is somewhat more sentimental in 








er. 
trom Mr. Czerny’s house we also have an effective tran- 
ion for the pianoforte, by E. Marlois, of the well-known 
inakoezy March, which is introduced in Berlioz’s ** Faust’ 
music; and several numbers of Mr. Czerny’s cheap series of 
choruses for ladies’ voices, which have now reached upwards 
numbers, the contents being of a varied and interest- 
racter. 

Messrs. Forsyth Brothers have issned twelve easy drawing - 
room sketches for the pianoforte, by Immanuel Liebich, which 
will be found useful for teaching purposes. ‘They are varied 
and pleasing in style, most of the numbers being based on 
patioual ams. ‘Cnildren’s Duets’? for the pianoforte, by 
L. Leigh, will interest juvenile students. I'rom Messrs. 
Forsyth we also have a very skilful and effective transcription 
Tor the pianoforte, by Mr. Charles Hallé, from Bertioz’s 

*L’Enfance da Christ,’’ the work which, it will be remem- 
bered, was recently produced by Mr. Hallé at Manchester, and 
in London. 

‘“The Maiden’s Dream’ (third Réverie), by Lillie 
Albrecht, published by Duncan Davison and Co., is a showy, 
yet graceful, pianoforte piece, in which a pleasing melody is 
very effectively embellished with ornamental passages. 

C. Kiilme’s Grammar of Music (Stanley Lucas, Weber, 
and Co.) contains a great deal of useful intormation in small 
compass. ‘The mode adopted, of impressing the mind through 
the eye, is ingenious. Among the diagrams for this purpose 
uve: the bar, illustrated by a basket of fruit: the circle of 
expression represented by a 






fifths in shape of a clock dial; 
light thrown upon a landscape, &c 





THE SILENT MEMBER. 


Rarely in these unceremonious days has Black Rod (General Sir 
William Knollys) the honour to take part in a piece of State 
pageantry equalling the brilliant formality which surrounded 
with a certain old-world pomp the installation on Monday of 
H.R.H. Prince Leopold, Duke of Albany, Earl Clarence, and 
Baron Arklow, as a peer of the realm. The bright eyes of 
many a noble dame—the Princess of Wales with her 
daughters and Princess Mary being particularly noticeable in 
their favourite balcony —looked down on this Royal ceremonial, 
to which the Prince of Wales and the Duke of Cambridge con- 
tributed all the brightness they could by wearing their heavy 
peers’ robes as they escorted the berobed Prince Leopold to 
the uncovered Throne. Other great dignitaries assisted, in- 
cluding the Duke of Norfolk (Earl Marshal) and Lord Aveland 
(Lord Great Chamberlain). The new peer, having taken the oath 
and signed the roll, was conducted by Black Rod and the other 
distinguished functionaries round the House to the Throne, 
on the left of which two chairs were placed for the Prince of 
Wales and the Duke of Albany. The Princes had then only 
to shake hands with the Lord Chancellor; and the ceremony 
was at an end. 

The Earl of Galloway’s motion on Monday for a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the causes of desertion from the 
Army was not suecessful; but it led to a general expression 
from all parts of the House save the Ministerial Bench of un- 
easiness ut the present condition of the Army. 

‘The weather-eye which the Upper House ever keeps vigilantly 
fixe 7 on foreign affairs was especially wide awake on ‘Tuesday. 
The Earl of Camperdown, by a seasonable question. gave Earl 
fiemrlite the opportunity to offer some sage advice to the 
Prince of Bulgaria and the Bulgarian representatives, whom 
he strongly urged to moderate their ardour, and to 
settle their differences amicably. Why Earl Delawarr 
should exhibit such zeal as champion of the Bey of Tunis 
inst the French is not very obvious. The noble Earl, 
nevertheless, again couched his lance and rode full tilt at the 
Foreign Secretary, with ‘‘Tunis’’.as his knightly ery. Yet 
Eul Granville, easy and dextrous of wrist as ever, had no 
i Ity in adroitly disarming his mild antagonist, and in 
showing that British interests had not suffered in 
is, with the Bev of which England had no treaty 
; — latter admission afforded the Marquis of 
, of which he was quick to avail himself 
j r some concern at the seeming indifference of the 
Government on this point. Though offering no opposition to 
the French protectorate of Tunis, = e late Foreign Secre- 
tary firmly drew the line at Tripoli, which, he affirmed, 
undoubtedly belonged to the Ott iad im § mpire. 

Of Her Majesty’s Min rs who have had the honour to sit 
in the Lower Honse, perh ip s the most consistently che ert ‘ul is 
the right hon. 
gent ler man, 
who, having 
made a par- 
t" ¢ & ticular study 
: of India, was, 
- |p in accordance 
with the Minis- 

“\ terial plan of 

es, i placing square 
VY men in round 

< holes, ap- 

i 5 7% pointed to the 

/ ) Post Office. 

. ‘ . Lest it should 
imagined 


\" CLA be imagine 
by his  con- 
oil \we: > stituents in 
Hackney that 
; Mr. Fawcett 
2 has suffered 
undue pertur- 
bation of mind 
in consequence 
GP” ot the inde- 
pendent tone 
adopted by 
the telegraph 
clerks in as- 
“. serting what 
they are 
pleased to consider their rights, a characteristic sketch 
of the tormer Professor is here given. Mr. Fawcett 
evidently finds a seat on the Treasury bench congenial 
to his tastes. Indeed, so naturally has he fallen into 
the Ministerial manner that he adopted quite an injured 
air when he complained yesterday week of the threatening 
attitude of the telegraph clerks. Mr. Fawcett qualified 
this by stating that the revised scheme would this week increase 
the public charge by £68,000, whilst the ultimate increase 
would be £150,000 a year; and on Monday the Postmaster- 
General, who has sigualised his first year of office by the issue 
of Postal Notes, by the encouragement of Penny-Postage- 
Stamps Savings, by bringing Stock investments within 
the reach of the thrifty poor, and by making postage 
stamps available for receipt stamps, furthermore proved 
his substantial sympathy with the useful class of public 
servants employed at the Post Office by his considerate reply 
to Lord Randolph Churchill’s question in the interests of a 
telegraph clerk mentally deranged through overwork. View- 
ing, in fine, the administrative ability and political eminence 
of the present Postmaster-General, it is difficult to see why 
Mr. Fawcett should be excluded from the Cabinet, when Lord 
John Manners was admitted. 

Mr. Gladstone (all the better for the Saturday and Sunday 
holiday in the suburbs he has sensibly accustomed himself to) 
had the sympathy of the House with him on Monday when he 
informed Mr. Stanhope that the Government had deemed it a 
duty to call the attention of the Foreign Minister of the 
United States to the l’enian incitements to outrage which had 
appeared in the American Press, 

Ascot has come and gone; and, happily, the Ministerial 
‘horse of battle,’’? surnamed Jrish Land Bill, has progressed 
some few steps nearer the distant goal. The mode of pro- 
gression is somewhat statelier than the lightning style with 
which Fred. Archer, the great jockey of the day, witched 
the visitors to Ascot. jut, if slow, it is sure. Clause 1 
was carried by 204 to 47 votes at the close of 
an important sitting on ‘Thursday week.  FEarlier 
that evening, an important amendment was “‘ within a 
measurable distance’’ of being adopted. It came from the 
Liberal ranks. Mr. E. Heneage, the member for Great 
Grimsby, moved it; and its aim was to ‘‘ mitigate the severity’’ 
of the billin the case of estates managed on English principles. 
‘l'o effect this object, Mr. Heneage moved that ‘* the provisions 
of this section shall not apply to the tenancy of any holding 
which has heretofore been imaintained and improved by 
the landlord or his predecessors in title.’’ During the 
debate, there was a lively passage between Mr. Long and 










access. 













be 





Mr. Parnell, the latter emphatically denying the accuracy of 
the statement that ho had increased his rent seventy per cent 
above Griffith’s valuation. In the end, Mr. Heneage’s 
amendment was only negatived by the small majority of 
225 to 220; whereat the Opposition cheered lustily. On 
the Friday, Clause 2 was agreed to; and Mr. Gladstone gave 
notice of an alteration with the view of allowing the landlord 
the same access to the Court as the tenant. By Monday, 
Clause 3 had been disposed of ; and on Tuesday considerable 
progress was made with Clause 4. So the Bill moves ut last. 
Wednesday was only noteworthy for two things: the vain 
endeavour of Mr. O’Donnell to make the grievance of the 
telegraph clerks a stalking-horse behind which to fire at the 
Lords of the Treasury for their ungracious minute; and the 
negativing, by 175 to 79 votes, of Mr. Pease’s motion for the 
second reading of his bill for the abolition of capital 
punishment. 











NATIONAL SPORTS. 


Ascot would scarcely be itself without a little rain, and, this 
year, there was a heavy storm on the Cup Day, whic h fell while 
the great race was being decided ; still, on the whole, the 
weather was wonderfully ‘favourable. ‘The programme opened 
with the Fighteenth New Biennial Stakes, in which Valentino 
came out all the better for his short rest, and proved a little 
too good for Toastmaster and Elizabeth, though the race 
between the three was a very close and pretty one. — Troquois 
had only Léon to beat for the St. James's Palace Stakes, which 
proved a mere exercise canter for him; and then a good 
tield of ten ran for the Rous Memorial Stakes. Ishmael 
and Poulet were the only ones backed in earnest, and they 
had the finish to themselves, Mr. Jardine’s colt having 
to put up with second place once more, as Poulet displayed 
very different form to that which he showed in the City 
and Suburban. ‘lhe scratching of Bend Or had deprived the 
Gold Cup of its chief feature, and when Chippendale broke a 
small blood-vessel on the previous day, and was also struck 


‘out, Robert the Devil was left without an opponent at all 


‘*worthy of his steel.’”’ The field of tive was made up by 
Foxhall, Petronel, Zealot, and Exeter, the last-named being 
merely started to make running for the crack. ‘This he did at 
a fair pace until reaching the straight, where ‘* Robert’”’ 
deprived him of the lead, and, going on, won in a common 
canter from Vetronel, who stayed far better than was 
generally anticipated. Possibly Exeter might have been 
second, but neither of the remaining two ever showed in the 
race. The defeat of Golden Eye in the Nineteenth New 
Biennial by Skipetar and Roysterer was a terrible blow to the 
plungers, but Kermesse did them good service in the New 
takes, When she was backed against the ficld, and made a 
sad exumple of Kingdom and eight others. This filly is 
undoubtedly the smartest two-year-old that has appeared in 
public this season, and is a great credit to Cremorne. The 
unbeaten Océanie was brought out, for the first time since last 
autumn, in the All-Aged Stakes, but had no chance aguinst 
Charibert, though he was giving her 15 1b. for the year. 

On the Friday, Limestone gave weight to all his five oppo- 
nents in a triennial stake, and won in such easy fashion that 
he has been generally marked down as a likely outsider for 
the Leger. ‘Lhe victory of Bruce in the Windsor Castle Stakes 
was a genuine surprise, as he was not half fit, and ran com- 
pletely unbacked, even by his stable. Mr. Kymill gave 
1100 gs. for him last season at the sale of the Marden Deer 
Park yearlings, and has refused a very long price for him since 
his successful début. Though Bend Or had been specially 
reserved for the rich Hardwicke Stakes, it was found im- 
possible to run him, as he was suddenly attacked with dry 
influenza, an epidemic that has been very rife in the Russley 
stable of late. Had he been able to start, his meeting 
with Peter would have been most exciting, as Sir John 
Astley’s eccentric wonder proved to be on his very best 
behaviour, aud made a sorry show of Geologist aud Co. ‘The 
form shown by Robert the Devil on the previous day 
frightened away nearly all opposition in the Alexandra Plate, 
and he and Exeter had merely a strong exercise gallop, with 
Reveller in respectful attendance. Of course, long odds were 
laid on Charibert tor the Queen’s Stand Plate, but incessant 
work on the hard ground seemed to have told on him at last, 
and Ishmael, to whom he was giving 301b., beat him by a 
head. A grand programme was wound up by the Ascot High- 
Weight Plate, in which the unlucky Sword Dance (8 st. 11 lb.) 
at le nugth made some amends for innumerable seconds. 





According to annual custom, the sale of the Cobham 
yearlings took place on Saturday, when the twenty lots made 
the capital average of 304 gs. Only one of them ran into 
four figures, and this was a splendid chestnut colt by Wild 
Oats from Jocosa, the dam of Sabella, for whom Mr. Rymill 
gave 1500 gs. A filly by the same sire from Sweet Cicely made 
600 gs., and Mat. Dawson gave 550 gs. for a daughter of 
Kaiser and Molly Carew. kighteen yearlings bred by Mr. 
Henry Waring were then brought into the ring, a black colt 
by Cymbal—La Rosaraie (470 gs.), and a chestnut colt by 
Cymbal—Symmetrical (450 gs.) materially assisting to make 
up an average of just over 200gs. Mr. Combe’s half-dozen 
did not do quite so well, though he could not complain of a 
total of 1150 gs. 

On Friday last a prize of £100, presented by Sir Curtis 
Lampson, was sailed for by yachts belonging to members of 
the Royal London Y.C. ‘There were five starters, and 
eventually the Miranda won a pretty race from the Florinda, 
which beat the Samoena for second place by less than half a 
minute. 

The Royal Thames Yacht Club Channel match from the 
Nore to Dover was sailed on Wednesday by the Latona, the 
Florinda, and the Gudrun, yawls, the Miranda and the F iona, 
schooners, and the Samoena, cutter. The start took place at 
half-past nine, with a fine south-west wind. The Miranda 
took the lead and held it to the North Foreland, where the 
Latona went ahead, and iu beating to windward along the 
Goodwin headed the schooner very fast. ‘The Samoena went 
second off Deal. The Latona won at three o’clock; the 

Samoena was second; and the Miranda third. 

Cricketers are taking full advantage of the fine weather, 
and several county matches are wiped off the list every week. 
Sussex has scored her first win this scason by beating Hampshire 
by 197 runs, a result mainly due to the splendid batting of 
Mr. M. P. Lucas (131), and the bowling of Lillywhite and 
Lettesworth. Lancashire has beaten Surrey in a single innings, 
with 125 runs to spare. All the winning ne im except two ran 
into double figures, Watson (not out, 60) being the top scorer. 
Cambridge University has succumbed to the M.C.C. and 
Ground, by 70 runs, in spite of the fine batting of Messrs. 
G. B. Studd (70) and C. ‘f. Stadd (58 and 23); Barnes (42 
and and Midwinter (144 and 35) did mast ‘for the club. 
Nearly the same team of the M.C.C. was pitted against the 
Oxtord University cleven this week, and beat them by 56 runs 

To-day (Saturday) L. BK. Myers and FE. Merrill, the 
American cracks, will make their first appearance in FE ngli und 
at a London Athletic Club Meeting at Stamford-bridge. 
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C. Rowell and E. P. Weston began a six days’ go-as-you- 
please race at the Marble Rink, Clapham-road, on Monday 
last. The former gained such an overwhelming lead in the 
first twenty-four hours that his success seems assured, in 
which case the belt will become his own property. 

On the same day Captain Webb and W. Beckwith started 
for a six days’ (ten hours per day) swimming-race at the Royal 
Aquarium, Westminster. At the time of writing there is 
every prospect of a most exciting finish. 








BENEVOLENT OBJECTS. 


Her Majesty has forwarded portraits of herself and the late 
Prince Consort to adorn the walls of the Royal British Female 
Orphan Asylum, at Devonport. 

Collections were made on Sunday in over 1300 churches, 
chapels, and places of worship in London in aid of the 
Hospital Sunday Fund. ‘The Lord Mayor and Sheriffs 
attended Divine service at Westminster Abbey in the morning, 
when Canon Barry preached, and in the afternoon at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, when Bishop Claughton preached, Lord Coleridge 
and several of the Judges were present at the afternoon service 
in St. Paul’s. The collections at St. Paul’s amounted to £273, 
being an increase of £102 over the sum obtained last year ; and 
at the Abbey the collections amounted to £208, against £269 
in 1880. Some of the principal collections were—at St. 
Michael's, Chester-square, £604; at St. John’s, Wilton-road, 
£104; at St. Anne’s, Soho, £106; at the Metropolitan 
‘Tabernacle, £205; at the City ‘l'emple, £120 ; at Union Chapel, 
Islington, £131; at Clapham Wesleyan Chapel, £110; at 
St. Nicholas’, Chiselhurst, £161; and at St. Stephen’s, South 
Kensington, £180. Sermons on behalf of the fund were 
preached at several of the Jewish synagogues last Saturday, 
and it is anticipated that the aggregate sum contributed by 
the synagogues will be about £900. 

Sir Stafford Northcote presided last Saturday evening at 
the Newspaper Press Fund dinner. He dwelt upon the 
advantages which the newspaper enterprise of the present day 
confers upon the community, and upon the debt ot gratitude 
which politicians and other speakers owe to those engaged in 
the various branches of newspaper work. Among the other 
speakers were the American Minister, Cardinal Manning, Lord 
Houghton, Colonel Marter, and the Governor of the Bank of 
England. ‘The subscriptions amounted to £1100, including 
£100 by the proprietors of the Daily Telegraph. 

The council of the Artist’s General Benevolent Institution 
have received £50 from Admiral Carr Glyn under the will of 
the late Miss Adelaide Neilson. 

Sir Nathaniel de Rothschild, M.P., president of the insti- 
tution, took the chair yesterday week at the distribution of 
prizes to the pupils of the Jews’ Free School in Bell-lane, 
Spitalfields. ‘Lhere are 2700 children in the school; 98 per 
cent passed the last Government examination, and the school 
stands at the head of institutions of the kind. 

In support of the Scottish charities of the metropolis, the 
annual Scotch gathering took place last Saturday at Stamford- 
bridge; the Duchess of Athole presenting the prizes. 

Last Saturday the anniversary meeting in connection with 
the Soldiers’ Daughters’ Home was held at Hampstead, and 
an address was given by General Sir I’. Roberts. 

The annual inspection of the training-ship Exmouth, 
which is under the direction of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board, was inade by the managers on Saturday. ‘The prizes 
of medals were distributed by Dr. Brewer. Subsequently 
there were rowing-matches, in which the boys took part. 

The thirty-uinth annual meeting of Field-lane Refuge and 
Ragged School, Vine-street, Clerkenwell, was held on the 
16th inst., under the presidency of Lord Shaftesbury. From 
the report, read by Mr. Platt, the secretary, and adopted, it 
appeared that 512 persons, driven into reluctant idleness by 
slackness of employment, had been received iuto the refuge. 
Applicants of the vagrant class were rigorously excluded. The 
Working Boys’ Home provided a respectable abode for poor 
boys. Nothing was charged for their lodging, and only a few 
shillings weekly for their board. ‘The Servants’ ‘Training 
Home received thirty-six triendless girls ; and in the Industrial 
Home 104 boys and ninety-seven girls were under training. 
‘The income of the institution was £738, the expenditure £7141. 

On the 15th inst. the sixty-sixth anniversary dinner of the 
Royal Caledonian Asylum took place at the I'reemasons’ Tavern, 
Lord Aberdeen presiding. ‘lhe subscriptions amounted to 
£1750. 

We are glad to hear that, at the bazaar lately held at 
Cannon-street Hotel in aid of the building fund of the Home 
for the Daughters of Missionarics, over £2200 was realised. 

Earl Spencer presided at the anniversary festival of the 
Printers’ Pension Corporation, held at Freemasons’ Tavern 
on Monday evening, when ,the subscriptions amounted 
to £1200. 

‘The Duke of Cambridge presided at the festival dinner in 
aid of the annuity tund of the Cabdrivers’ Benevolent Asso- 
ciution, held at Willis’s Rooms on Monday night, when sub- 
scriptions amounting to nearly £900 were announced. 

At the Dundee School Board mecting on Monday it was 
announced that Mr. William Harris, formerly a Dundee 
merchant, had offered to give £10,000 to build an intermediate 
school, to be managed by the School Board, and £20,000 
towards rendering the existing High School in the town a 
more efficient institution than it is—in all £30,000. It was 
agreed that a Private Act of Parliament should be applied for 
to give effect to Mr. Harris’s benefactions, and the new school 
to be erected is to be known as the Harris Institution. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday, at 37, Grosvenor-square, by 
permission of the Earl and Countess of Aberdeen, a fancy sale, 
under the patronage of the Duchess of ‘Teck, was held in aid 
of the English Orphanage connected with the mission homes 
at Paris, founded by Miss Leigh. 

Mrs. Fawcett took the chair on Tuesday at the meeting of 
the Women’s Protective and Provident League. 

Sir H. James, M.P., presided at the anniversary festival on 
Wednesday evening of the Solicitors’ Benevolent Association. 

The Karl of Northbrook, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
presided at the annual inspection of the Warspite training- 
ship at Woolwich, on Wednesday, and Lady Kmma Baring 
presented the prizes to the boys. 

Princess Christian opened on Wednesday the new wing of 
the National Hospital for the Paralysed and Epileptic, Queen- 
square, Bloomsbury. 

The Prince of Wales presided over the triennial festival of 
the Royal Cambridge Asylum for Soldiers’ Widows, Kingston- 
on-Thames, held at Willis’s Rooms on Thursday; and 
next Wednesday the Prince and Princess will open the new 
infirmary of the parish of St. Marylebone. 

On ‘Thursday Countess Stanhope presented prizes to 
the boys of the House-boy Brigade, a useful institution 
situated in the Marylebone-road ; Karl Stanhope presiding. 

An International Bazaar opened on Thursday at the Riding 
School of the Duke of Wellington, Albert-gate, on behalf of 





the funds of the Society of Friends of Foreigners in Distress ; 
being continued on Friday and Saturday. ‘The stalls (presided 
over by ladies of rank and fashion) represented a cosmopolitan 
street of the houses of all nations, and were furnished with 
attractive displays of articles from many countries, offered for 
sale at moderate prices—the last bit of information being 
almost too good to be true, and to be taken, perhaps, with 
just a grain of suspicion. 

The anniversary festival of the Infant Orphan Asylum, 
is held to-day (Saturday), at the Asylum, Wanstead, the Duke 
of Connaught, K.G., in the chair. 

Sir W. V. Harcourt presents the prizes awarded at the 
Midsummer examination of the Metropolitan and City Police 
Orphange, at Strawberry Hill, ‘Twickenham, to-day (Saturday). 

An entertainment, recitals and music, takes place at Alford 
House, Princes-gate, for the benefit of the Ladies’ Home, 
Abbey-road, N.W., this (Saturday) afternoon. 

Princess Mary Adelaide (Duchess of Teck) will open the 
new house of the Girls’ Friendly Society at Brixton next 
Monday afternoon, the 27th inst. 

The Anniversary Festival of the Licensed Victuallers’ 
School has been appointed to take place at the Crystal Palace 
next Tuesday, the 28th inst., under the presidency of Mr. 
Albert O. Worthington, of Burton-on-Trent. 

Lord Lytton will preside at the annual distribution of 
prizes to take place at the London Orphan Asylum, Watford, 
next Saturday, July 2. 

Princess Edward of Saxe-Weimar has received, for her 
private fund for the relief of the wives and children of soldiers, 
£105 from Mr. Clement G. Hoey, being the proceeds of a 
concert held in London. 

This year twenty-one scholarships are to be awarded by 
the London School Board—nine to boys and twelve to girls. 
They vary in annual value from £26 to £35; and fifteen of 
them are tenable for four years. ‘The remainder for three. 

The Artists’ Benevolent Fund will hold its seventy-second 
anniversary dinner on the 2nd prox. 

A military tournament has been held this week in the 
Agvicultural Hall in aid of the funds of the Royal Cambridge 
Asylum for Soldiers’ Widows. 

The committee of the Fox-court Ragged Schools, Gray’s- 
inn-road, Holborn, appeal to the public for funds to enable 
them to give a day in the country to 300 children dwelling in 
the close and crowded courts of Gray’s-inn-road and Leather- 
lane. Contributions will be thankfully received by the trea- 
surer of the schools, Mr. H. W. Elcum, 13, Bedford-row, W.C., 
or by ‘Thomas Fagg, hon. sec., 136, Pentonville-road, N.——A 
like appeal is made by the Rev. J. R. Starey, of St. Thomas’s 
Vicaraze, Lambeth, who has 400 very poor children in the 
New-cut and back streets, and, having only poor in his 
parish, he is very anxious to enlist public sympathy towards 
giving those children a day in the country.——The Rev. W. 
R. Sharpe, Vicar of St. Chad’s, Haggerstone, solicits funds to 
assist in taking 500 children and others fora day at the seaside ; 
donations for which purpose will be gladly received by Mr. F. 
J. Warren (churchwarden), 99, Albion-road, Dalston, E. 


HOME NEWS. 

A charter of incorporation has been granted to Lewes. 

The State apartments of Windsor Castle are closed until 
further orders. 

Mr. J. Grosvenor Mackinlay has been chosen ophthalmic 
surgeon to the Royal Free Hospital. 

The High Commissioner for Canada has received a telegram 
from Ottawa announcing an urgent demand for mechanics 
and farm and general labourers in the Dominion. 

The Royal Spanish Academy has awarded a medal to the 
Rev. Alexander D’Orsey, of King’s College, London, for his 
poem on Calderon’s bicentenary. 

Dr. Barclay last Saturday gave the Harveian oration at 
the Royal College of Physicians, Pall-mall Fast. Sir W 
Jenner, the president of the college, occupied the chair. 

A fine new graving-dock, which is being constructed by the 
Dock Company at the west end of the Wiiliam Wright Dock, 
Hull, at a cost of £30,000, was opened on the 16th. 

Lord Dunraven on Tuesday made the distribution of prizes 
to the successful students in the medical and surgical college 
of St. Thomas’s Hospital. 

It is officially notified that the name of the ‘‘ Implacable,”’’ 
training-ship for boys at Devonport, is to be altered to the 
** Lion,’’ and the oflicers transferred and reappointed. 

Further outrages, including an attempt to murder, the 
shooting of horses, and the burning of a farm, and a large 
number of arrests ure reported from Ireland. 

A popular life assurance society is offering premiums of 
£100 and £25 each for the best essays on the advantages of 
lite assurance in promoting economy, thrift, and temperance. 

On Wednesday the charter of incorporation of the new 
borough of Chorley was received by the representatives of the 
ratepayers. 

Mr. John Walker, ‘“‘ citizen and spectacle-maker,’’ was 
unanimously elected an Alderman on Wednesday, in the room 
of the lute Sir W. A. Rose. 

Lord Crawford and Balcarres has been appointed by 
the Foreign Office Chief Commissioner for England in con- 
nection with the forthcoming exhibition in electrical science 
at Paris. 

At a meeting of representatives of various educational 
institutions held in Birmingham on the 15th (the Mayor, Alder- 
man Chamberlain, in the chair) it was resolved to invite the 
british Association to hold their meeting for 1883 in that town. 

At Hammersmith Police Court a young man was charged 
with kissing a girl against her will. he case was settled by 
defendent making an apology and giving compensation, the 
nature of which did not transpire. 

Mr. Bushby, the Worship-street magistrate, on Saturday 
refused to grant an order on the application of a school board 
officer in the case of a girl who was kept trom school to attend 
achild two years old. 

Sir I'rederick Roberts on Sunday morning inspected the 
London Corps of Commissionaires within Westminster Hall, 
and ina subsequent address to the men touched on the subject 
of long service in the Army. 

Mr. 8. B. Bristowe, County Court Judge for the Ipswich 
Circuit, has accepted the County Court Judgeship of the 
Nottingham Circuit ; and Mr. Roxburgh, Q.C., takes his place 
at Ipswich. 

The annual display of rhododendrons by Messrs. John 
Waterer and Son, of Bagshot, in the gardens of Cadogan 
Place, is now in the height of perfection, and will well repay a 
visit by lovers of the beautiful plant. 

The annual meeting of the Victoria Institute; or, Philo- 
sophical Society of Great Britain, will take place next Thurs- 
day evening, at the house of the Society of Arts. Lord 
O’ Neill will give the address. 





Mr. Marsham, the magistrate sitting at Greenwich, 
informed a defendant, who persistently refused to have his 
child vaccinated, that he himself had undergone the operation 
twelve times. 

The statue of Sir Rowland Hill, which has been erected at 
Kidderminster, was unveiled on Wednesday afternoon by Mrs. 
Willis, the Mayoress. ‘The ceremony was made the occasion 
of a general holiday in the town. 

The Enceenia, or commemoration of founders and bene- 
factors of Oxford University, took place on Wednesday 
morning in the Sheldonian ‘Theatre, which was well filled, 
raised area seats having been provided additionally for the 
ladies, who assembled in unprecedentedly large numbers. 

The Duke of Teck, the president, visited the Royal Botanic 
Society’s gardensin Regent’s Park on Monday, and spent much 
time making arrangements for the evening féte on Wednesday. 
Mr. Anthony Waterer’s exhibition of rhododendrons ut these 
gardens is now atits best, and may be seen daily. 

Mr. Bradlaugh is once more unsuccessful. Justices 
Denman and Watkin Williams have overruled his demurrer 
in the’ action brought against him by Mr. Clarke for the 
recovery of penalties for having sat and voted as member for 
Northampton, without having first taken the statutable Oath. 

The arrivals of live stock and fresh meat at Liverpool from 
the United States and Canada last week show an increase in 
both live stock and fresh meat in comparison with the pre- 
ceding week; making a total of 2477 cattle, 1438 sheep, 7244 
quarters of beef, 627 carcases of mutton, and 75 dead hogs. 

The Times believes that it is proposed to take the adminis- 
tration of the Royal Patriotic Fund out of the hands of the 
Royal Commission appointed for that purpose, and to place it 
under the direct control of the Government. ‘The boys’ 
school, with the grounds pertaining to it, have been offered 
tor purchase by Westminster School. 

A new uniform stamp, applicable for letters as well as for 
receipts, will shortly be issued by the Post Office. It will be 
of a colour and texture which, it is to be hoped, cannot be 
tampered with for fraudulent purposes. ‘The stamps now in 
use will continue to be available both for letters and receipts 
until the present supplies in the Post Office and in the 
hands of the public are exhausted. 

At a special inquiry at the Oldham Workhouse on Monday 
into the accounts an item was disallowed. The guardians 
had bought some flower-vases for the house, costing about 
£10, but the auditor held that the expenditure was unnecessary, 
and was not connected with the maintenance of the poor. 
He added that the funds must only be spent for the relief of 
the poor, and pointed out that many ratepayers were almost 
as poor as those who were inmates of the house. 

The liquidators of the City of Glasgow Bank have issued a 
statement to the committee of contributories that, unless other- 
wise arranged, a further dividend must be paid to the creditors, 
and that it devolves on the liquidators to adopt some method 
to relieve liquidation from the extravagant stock it has in this 
one asset—New Zealand and Australian Lands Company’s 
Stock. This stock has been nursed in hope that it would 
largely increase in value. 

Permission to attend the review at Windsor on July 9 has 
been refused to as many as 12,000 troops, all of whom belong 
to the provinces, the limit of capacity for carrying troops to 
Windsor of the London and South-Western and the Great 
Western Railway Companies being reached with 50,000 men. 
The applications sent in up to June 1 having reached that num- 
ber, all applications arriving after that date have been declined. 

The Duke of Buckingham, at his rent audit held at Buck- 
ingham last week, remitted from 10 to 20 per cent of the rent 
of his tenants, the remission to extend over the next two 
years ; at Sir Stafford Northcote’s rent audit, held at Pynes, 
his steward presented to each of the tenants the right hon. 
Baronet’s cheque for 10 per cent on the year’s rental; and 
Sir T. C. C. Western, Bart., of Felix Hall, Essex, has again 
returned 10 per cent to his tenants. 

In London last week 2480 births and 1403 deaths were 
registered. Allowing for increase of population, the births 
exceeded by 29, and the deaths by 19, the average numbers 
in the corresponding week of the last ten years. The 
Registrar-General’s report states that the fatal cases of 
smallpox in London, which had declined from 103 to 59 in the 
four preceding wecks, rose again last week to 82, and exceeded 
the corrected average number in the corresponding wecks of 
the last ten years by 40. 

In the Court for the Consideration of Crown Cases Reserved. 
last Saturday judgment was given on a point of law raised at 
the trial of Johann Most, at the Old Bailey, where Most had 
been convicted of having encouraged assassination in the 
columns of the Freideit. It was argued on behalf of the 
defendant that there had been no encouragement to induce or 
per-uade any person to commit a murder within the meaning 
of the statute. The Court unanimously affirmed the con- 
viction, and sentence will be passed on the 29th inst. 

The Board of Trade have awarded their silver medal to 
Captain Edward Clements, of the steam-ship Khalitat, for 
gallantry and courage displayed by him when his vessel was 
attacked by a band of Arabs, whilst proceeding up the River 
‘Tigris with a number of passengers on board. Captain 
Clements was wounded by a bullet in the arm and body at the 
commencement of the attack, and, the helmsman and the rest’ 
of the crew having deserted their posts, he succeeded with one 
arm in steering the vessel, and was exposed during the attack, 
which lasted thirty-five minutes, to the fire of the Arabs. 

At the recent representation of ‘‘ Hamlct’’ at the New-cross 
Public Hall, Mr. Charles Ward departed from recognised rules 
in his personation of Hamlet, the Danish Prince being presented 
as a light-hearted and thoroughly genial gentleman. Mr. 
Ward was familiar with the text, his delivery was distinct, 
and his bearing graceful; and when he has toned down his 
exuberance, has subdued his continuous over emphasis, and has 
added dignity to his deportment, his Hamlet may be admitted 
to the playgoers’ Shakspearean gallery. Miss “Earle was an 
impassioned Queen, Miss Alwyn a sympathetic Ophelia, and 
Miss Parnell an intelligent actress. Ma. J. G. Ward, as the 
Gravedigger, gave prominence to a small part; and Mr. Wigley 
as Horatio, Mr. Otway as the Ghost, and Mr. Warnton as 
Laertes, assisted in securing the success of the entertainment. 








The portrait of the late Lord Justice Sir W. M. James, one 
of the Judges of the Court of Appeal in Equity, which was 
published last week, was copied from a photograph by the 
London Stereoscopic Company. 

In our remarks, last week, upon the satirical ‘ Opera 
Comique,’’ which is called ‘‘ Patience,” by Mr. W. S. Gilbert 
and Mr. Arthur Sullivan, it was intimated that the design of 
making fun, upon the stage, of the fashionable extravagance 
ot wsthetic affectation, was tirst entertained by these authors. 
Weare informed upon Mr. Sullivan’s authority, that they did 
not start the idea till August or September last, by which time 
the first two acts of Mr. E. C. Burnand’s “ Colonel,’’ begun at 
Kuster, were not only completed by him, but had been read by: 
lim to Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft. 
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on the coast of Adelaide Peninsula, to commemorate the dead, 
before they attempted to retreat to the Great Fish or Back River. 
The tall crosses and obelisks now surmounting those cairns 
were raised at a later period, this place having been several 
times re-visited. We have also prepared, for our Extra Supple- 
ment, a large Engraving from the Sketch of a strange and 
exciting scene, that of the shooting of musk oxen, on the 
homeward winter journey. Those animals, as is the wont of 
their kind when famished, lost their usual timidity and came 
up quite close to the men and dogs, so that they were very 
easily killed. But one or two of the dogs, rashly venturing 
to attack the oxen, were tossed by their formidable horns, and 
got more or less hurt. The Musk Ox (Ovibos Moschatus) has a 
large quantity of fine down or wool, brownish ash-coloured, 
intermixed with or rather growing beneath its hair. This 
material can be used in manufacture, like the wool of sheep, 
and stockings have been woven of it. The animal chiefly 
inhabits the barren region of North America, where grass is 
replaced by lichens, between the 60th and 67th degrees of 
latitude; it was found by Captain Parry on Melville Island, 
in the month of May. It is called oomingmak by the Esqui- 
maux, and has frequently been described in the narratives of 
Arctic travellers. 








NEW BOOKS. 

A remarkable personal character, and the record of some 
arduous labours in a philanthropic service, will command 
public notice for the volume entitled Colonel Gordon in Central 
{frica (Lhomas De la Rue and Co.). It is scarcely needful to 
suy Who Colonel Gordon is—Charles George Gordon, of the 
Royal Engineers—or what he has done. In China, during the 
formidable rebellion of 1863 and 1864, when he organised and 
commanded the Chinese Imperial forces, and quickly defeated 
the ‘Tai-ping host, which had captured several great cities, 
and which threatened Shanghai, his performances were 
marvellous ; and their result was of immense value both 
to the people of China and to the safety of British 
commerce. Our own Government has never seen its 
way to employ the acknowledged genius of this born 
soldier and civil administrator in South Africa or any 
other part of the British dominions. He was employed 
for some time in engineering work on the Commission of the 
Lower Danube, and at Gravesend, for several years, in 
superintending the construction of the Thames forts. In 1873, 
upon Sir Samuel Baker’s relinquishment of the task he had 
begun, under a commission trom the late Ismail Pasha, 
Khedive of Egypt, to put down the slave trade of the U 
Nile, and to enforce an orderly settlement of those te 
up to the Equatorial lakes, Colonel Gordon was invited to 
carry on that work. He accordingly went to Egypt, in 
February, 1874, and received the appointment of Governor- 
General of that barbarous region. It was overrun by lawless 
hordes of savages, and was further despoiled by the cracl and 
extortionate oppression of petty tyrants, in league with corrupt 
Arab officials of the Egyptian ruler. Colonel Gordon had no 
trustworthy agents or military force at his disposal. He didall 
that a man could do; but it was utterly impossible for one 
Englishman, so indifferently supported, entirely to overcome 
the enormous difficulties of his task. Only by his personal 
influence, which was due to the exhibition of a most deter- 
mined will, of unflinching courage and fortitude, and of heroic 
self-devotion to the high duty he had undertaken, was it pos- 
sible to repress disorders so long as he remained in the country, 
a period of five years. This volume contains a selection, by 
Dr. G. Birkbeck Hill, of extracts from Colonel Gordon’s 
familiar letters to his elder brother, Sir Henry Gordon, 
K.C.B., written during his residence and travels on the Upper 
Nile, relating the various incidents of his daily life and his 
private reflections upon them. They abound with the artless 
outpourings of his personal sentiments, with reference to the 
most intimate moral and religious experiences of life, as 
well as the emotions that were excited in a profoundly earnc=} 
mind by witnessing a horrible amount of human misery and 
wickedness, and social degradation. Many other travellers, 
coming from England or any Christian country, might have 
been expected to feel as Colonel Gordon did upon this occasion. 
But few men of any nation, and of Englishmen very few 
indeed, could have indulged so freely in the expression of 
these feelings amidst the incessant toils of a military and 
ovlitical command. A tone of austerity, not to call it harsh 
weverity, in his judgments of mankind, with a disposition to 
scorn and to renounce the ordinary standards of social comfort 
and conventional esteem, is continually perceived throughout 
this correspondence. It was never intended for publication, 
and the writer has nothing to do with the editorship of his lettcrs. 
‘Yhe reader who does not know Colonel Gordon personally 
might be led to think him a less amiable man than he 
really is; but we are perfectly convinced of his thorough 
sincerity in professing to despise all worldly honours and 
rewards. ‘This Puritan Stoicism, when it is associated with 
ecuuine benevolence, and with a vein of playful humour, as 
well as with extraordinary practical genius, energy, and force 
of will, presents a rare type of manliness, and is well deserving 
of study. Colonel Gordon’s more recent public acts have not 
yet, we hope, been forgotten. He came home trom Egypt at 
the end of 1879; and, when the present Government came 
into office, was asked, with a curious want of discrimination, 
tu go to India as private secretary to Lord Ripon. It would 
huve been far better to have made him High Commissioner 
for the Native Affairs of South Africa and the Transvaal. A 
few days ufter landing at Bombay, he resigned the appoint- 
hich he telt himself wholly untit. He was then 
tuntiy called to Pekin by the Chinese Government to help it 
out of tue danger of an imminent war with Russia. In a very 
Lorttime, comprehendingata glanceall the perils and resources 
of China in that situation, Colonel Gordon was enabled to devise 
; plan of naval and military defence. But he did still better 
in persuading the Chinese statesmen, who knew lim of old 
aud trasted him entirely, to adopt a policy of peace. ‘This 
tuvk place some months ago. Our trade with China has not 
Leen stopped. But we have not yet observed that any public 
authority m England, officially or unofficially, either in our 
Government or in our Parliament, or in the City of London, or 
in the Chumbers of Commerce, has awarded thanks or praise 
tv this simple self-denying man, whose exertions alone pre- 
vented the huge uatioual calamity of a Russo-Chinese War, 
thereby saving us a loss of probably one hundred millions 
sterling. But Colonel Gordon is oue of those rare men who 
cave uot for human applause. And to such men the world is 
not apt to be grateful. 

Forasmuch as there is an end to everything, except Wim- 
pole-street, the English translation of the late M. Guizot’s History 
of France (Sampson Low and Uo.) has been now brought to a 
conclusion, as advertisements inform us ard as the index 
would lead us to infer, in the eighth substantial volume. ‘The 
work is a remarkable one in many ways: it is based upon the 
notes and lectures of the late illustrious statesman, M. Guizot, 
a historian of unusual ability, competence, and personal 
it has been partly written and partly edited, with 

















experience ; 


expansions and additions, by Madume Cuizot de Witt, the 
illustrious statesman’s daughter, u lady who appeurs to have 











inherited no small portion of her father’s intellectual powers 
and literary faculty; it has been translated into English 
by various hands, or at any rate by more than one 
pair of hands, with more or less accuracy and felicity 
of expression; it has already, as regards about half 
of it, been abridged, annotated, and otherwise adapted 
for the use of schools by so excellent an operator as M. Gustave 
Masson ; it has been, from the very first, illustrated with sin- 
gular profusion, with occasional splendour, and with general 
effectiveness, by various gifted artists, some of them highly 
celebrated. It is, therefore, likely to be the handsomest, and 
it ought to be the most complete, work of the kind that was 
ever offered to the public; at any rate, it is very handsome, it 
has an appearance of completeness, and it is, for the 
most part, thoroughly readable, which is more than 
can be said for many translations. Even now, however, the 
history is only brought down to 1848, to the flight of that 
‘* citizen-king,’? who is said to have governed France for 
eighteen years ‘‘ with a wisdom, prudence, and moderation 
acknowledged even by his enemies when they are attacking 
him.’’ <A few general remarks are made touching the vicissi- 
tudes to which France has been exposed since ‘‘ Mr. Smith ”’ 
left his French home and throne so precipitately and 
landed unshaven upon the hospitable shores ot England; but no 
turther history, properly so called, is attempted. ‘The con- 
tents of the volume may be summarised brietly as follows :— 
The decline and fall of the First Empire; the First Restora- 
tion; the Hundred Days; the Second Restoration ; Charles X. 
and the Revolution of 1830; the reign of Louis Philippe; the 
story of ‘‘reform banquets”? and of the Revolution that fol- 
lowed. These are historical subjects which no amount of 
familiarity can deprive of interest or even of fascination. 

A new volume of hunting adventures, related by Captain 
Parker Gillmore, who is well known as a veteran sportsman 
and traveller in South Africa and in North America, will 
afford congenial entertainment to all lovers of the sterner 
features and aspects of animated nature. Encounters with 
Wild Beasts is the title of this volume, which is published by 
W. H. Allen and Co. It is adorned with some very clever 
and spirited illustrations, drawn by Mr. Alfred Elwes, which 
are, We may observe, reproduced, by permission of the author 
and publisher, in the June numbers of the Boys’ Ilustrated 
News. Captain Parker Gillmore devotes his ten interesting 
chapters, severally, to the hunter’s experiences with us many 
ditterent kinds of wild beasts —namely, elephants, the 
rhinoceros, lions, tigers, leopards and panthers, wild dogs, 
bears, butfaloes und bisons, the elk or moose, und the 
American or Virginian deer. With regard to the tiger, 
which is found only in Asia, he contents himself with 
borrowing the Indian tige r-stories of Colonel Pollock and Mr. 
G. P. Sanderson ; but his own extensive and familiar acquaint- 
ance with the African haunts of the elephant and rhinoceros, 
on the Limpopo, and in Bechuana Land, north and west of 
the ‘Transvaal, and with lions iu the Kalahari Desert, called 
by him ‘‘the Great ‘Uhirst Land,’? of which he told us in a 
tormer book, furnishes plenty of original matter. The readers, 
also, of his carlier narratives of North American travel, from 
the Atlantic provinces of Canada to the prairies and the Rocky 
Mountains, will know what to expect in the way of anecdotes 
concerning the pursuit of the large deer, described more 
receutly by Lord Dunraven, and of the bisons on those vast 
open plains, and the grizzly and other bears in the backwoods, 
which afford a considerable variety in the successive contents 
of these chapters. ‘here is a decided air of reality about 
Captain Parker Gillmore’s personal reminiscences of this kind, 
and his remarks upon many odd human characters he met with 
ure sensible and good-humoured. 

Under the title Afyhanistan (Griffith and Farran), Mr. P. 
F. Walker supplies a short account of that country, its 
history, and our dealings with it. ‘This is a small work, 
giving a very short summary of the history of Afghanistan, 
trom the invasion of Darius, u.c. 518, down to the cclebrated 
march of General Roberts from Cabul to Candahar last year. 
As the brochure scarcely reaches beyond 160 pages, it does 
not pretend to give extended details. ‘he author offers it as 
a condensation of the history into something like a convenient 
handbook, which will be useful for reference to anyone wish- 
ing to get a general outline of events, and particularly of our 
own campaigns, in Afghanistan. Mr. Walker was in the first 
part of the late Afghan War, acting as Special Correspondent 
of the Zimes. He entered Jellalabad with our own Special 
Artist, Mr. W. Simpson, when that place was occupied by the 
force under General Sir 8. Browne, in December, 1378. 

Amongst the numerous handy books of light reading suit- 
able for railway travelling or the seaside we would recom- 
mend ‘* Dick Boulin’s Four-in-Hand.”’ A collection of agree- 
ably-written tales and sketches, interspersed with songs, all 
supposed to be said or sung by the couchman and passengers 
of the Peterborough and King’s Lynn coach in the days before 
railways had absorbed all the traflic between those places. 
Dick Boulin, the coachman, is avowedly drawn from life, 
and the sketch has ull the freshness of a study trom nature. 
‘The author evidently recalls with delight those halcyon days 
when hearts were young and hopes were buoyant—when the 
coach which carricd him ‘ through many charming scenes of 
woodland and heathy moor’’ would land him at last where 
loving eyes were watching for his coming. Lf the more prosaic 
passenger by train desires to have a pleasant glimpse of the 
vld coaching days, let him go to the bookstall and invest a 
shilling in ‘* Dick Boulin’s Four-in-Hand.” 








THE WEATHER. 
RESULTS OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS AT THE 
KEW OBSERVATORY OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Lat. 51° 28’ 6” N.; Long. 0’ 18° 47" W. Height above Se, 34 feet. 
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The following are the readings of the meteorological instruments for the 
above days, in order, at ten o'clock a.m. :— 

sarometer (in inches) corrected ., [Seer BOA | wot es | bel 3] Se 
: r e rs oie wrs 67-0 
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TIMES OF HIGH WATER AT LONDON BRIDGE 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING JULY 2. 
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CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK ENDING JULY 2. 


Sunpay, June 26. 
Second Sunday after Trinity. Westminster Abbey, 10 a.m., 3 p.m., 
New Moon, 2.4 p.m, and 7 p.m. 
Morning Lessons: Judges iv.; Acts | St. James’s, noon, Rev. Francis 
vii. 36—viii. 5. Evening ms:| Garden, the Sub-Dean, 
Judges v. or vi. 11; 1 John ii.| Whitehall, 11 am., Rev. V. H. 
1—15. | Stanton; 3 p.m., Rev. Dr. Thorn- 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, 10,30a.m.,Rev.| ton (Boyle Lecture), 
Prebendary Row; 3.15 p.m.,| Savoy, 11.30 a.m., Rev. Alfred 
Bishop Claughton; 7 p.m., Rev. | Whitehead; 4 p.m., Rev. W. J. 
H. Barter (offertory for Society; Knox-Little; 7 p.m., Rev, Allan 
for Propagation of the Gospel). | G, Munro-Meugens. 


Mownpay, Juye 27. 

Geographical Society, 8.30 p.m.! Watford ON re Asylum, elections, 
(Lieut.-Col. C, E. Stewart—Tne | Caledonian Ball, Willis’s Rooms, 
Country of the Tekke Turkomans | Aiexandra Pulace Horse Show (three 
— the Tejend and Murghab| days), 

ivers), 





Tuespay, Juve 28, 

Queen Victoria crowned, 1838. Horticultural Society, 11 a.m.; Rose 
Statistical Society, anniversary, 4. and Pelargonium Society’s Show 
Anthropological Institute, 3 p.m. (two days,, 6 p.m. 
Musicai Union, 3.15 p.m. Boston Agricultural and Horticul- 
Society of Chemicat Industry, first} tural Suows (two days). 

General Meeting, at Civil En-| Races: Newcastle and Four Oaks, 

engl Institution (two days),| Birmingham. 

2 p.m, 


Wepyespay, June 29, 
St. Peter, Apostle and Martyr. Horticultural Society Exhibition, 
Military Benevolent Fund, Fancy 6 p.m. 
Fair at Wellington Riding Schvol, Duncaster Agricultural Society 
2.30 p.m. (three days). (three days). 
Botanic Society, promenade, 3.30 p.m. | Her Majesty’s State Concert, Buck- 
Society of Arts, anniversary,4p.m.| ingham Palace. 


Tuvunspay, June 30, 

New University Buildings, Notting- Victoria Institute, anniversary, 
ham, to be opened by Prince 8 p.m. (address by Lord U’Neill). 
Leopold. Stockbridge Races. 

Zovlogical Society’s Gardens, Davis Henley Regutta (two days). 

Lecture, 5 p.m. (Mr. J.E. Harting Woodbridge Dog and Poultry Show 
on Extinct British Quadrupeds), | (two days). 


Farway, Jury 1. 

United Service Institution, 3 p.m. | Library Association, 8 p.m. (Mr. G. 
(Major J.C. Ardugh on tue Austrian | R. Humphrey on Workmen's 
Army). Libraries), 

Gevlogists’ Association, § p.m. Alexandra Park Races, 


Saturpay, Juty 2. 

First Annual Meeting of the National; Artists’ Benevolent Fund, 72nd 
Volunteers’ Association at Wimble- anniversary diuner, Fieéemasons’ 
don, 1560 Tavern, 6.80 p.m. 

Yachting : London Sailing, Junior Thames, Nore, Royal Cornwall 
(Faimouth), Royal Portsmouth, and Royal Alfred Clubs. 








NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


ALLEN AND Co, | May axp Co. 

ruta. Essays on Subjects, May's British and Irish Press Gui i 
s, and Exeeutants of Modern issl. Eighth Year. ua Fras Gulie for 

Opera. By H. Sutherlaud Edwards. 








BesxTLey any Son. 
Two Pretty Girls. By Mary A. Lewis. ‘ 
3 vols. oe . _e | Oxrorp anp ( AMBRIDGE Univeusiry 
A. ayn C. Brack, Epinnuren. The New Weetement es 
Guide to Suuth of France and Part of Italy | jester tenn Seen and 
and Spain. Maps. Third Edition. the Greek: Being the Version oe ak 
CamBnince University I’ress. A.D, 1611, compared with the scan 4 
The New Testament in the Original Greek, Ancient Authorities and Revised x1 
according to the ‘Text followed in ‘ue | The Greek Jestament, with the Readings 
Authorised Version, togcther with the} Adopted by the Revisersof the Autuor- 
Variations ey me the = vised Ve | ised Version. ‘ 
sion. Edited ior the Synidics vf the | Park C 
University Press. By the Rev. Dr. F. H.| 4 History of Devigu in Painted Glee B 
A. Scrivener. | N. MJ. Westlake. Vol. 1. ss. By 


Cassen, Perrer. AnD GALPIN. Pare axp Co 
Boswell and Johnson : Their Companions | The International Sei as ~ 
and Conteinporaries. By Dr. J. F. Waller, | An Expovition of the Pes 
Wow Magic: A Fabis. By Richard) cular and Binocular Visiene fig tae 
Jefferies. 2 vols. Joseph Le Conte. With Iinstrations. 


(CuAPMAN AND HALL. | Anne Boleyn. A Tra enn 

Amat. A Novel. 3 vols. | By the Author yy id yA, -T 

Notes on Military Law. Compiled by} The Crowned Hippotytus. 7 lat. 
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HAYMAKING., 


None of the pleasant perfumes of the country delight us more 
than the smell of new-mown grass. The scent of violets in the 
naked cheerless woods of February and March was exquisitely 
refreshing. Very sweet, too, later in the spring, was the 
fragrance with which the air was laden in those charming 
shady nooks, by rippling rills, where bluebells love to bloom. 
And beneath the leafy curtain of the woodlands in May and 
early June, when the foliage was at its freshest, the perfume 
that stole through sylvan solitudes from the modest lilies of 
the valley was positively ravishing. Still none of these, nor 
the hawthorn blossom on the hedges in flowery May, nor the 
trailing festoons of woodbine, nor even the June roses, exercise 
a more potent charm upon our animal spirits than the smell of 
the hayfields. The sweet wildings of the spring and early 
summer had to be sought for ; nor could they always be found. 
But the scent from the hay is everywhere—on rolling upland 
and in sheltered valley, by river banks and by the shores of 
the restless sea, aye, and close up to the bricks and mortar and 
dust and smoke of the mighty city itself, 

Nor is it only on the olfactory nerves that the haymaking 
acts with a quiet seductive charm all its own. Ear and eye 
are equally pleased. The whetting of scythes is not un- 
musical; and the haymakers, as a rule, form groups highly 
picturesque by the introduction of the feminine element. Wife 
and mother are there as well as the bread-winner, the village 
inaid as well as the hardy swain. In that fragrant field down 
yonder by the river’s marge, where willows trail their drooping 
branches on its cool and placid bosom, how pleasantly the 
sexes blend—the stronger bending to their scythes, the weaker 
tossing in air the grass that was mown yesterday. Andin that 
field beyond—where the hay is for the most part ‘‘ made,’’ 
and where waggons are slowly creeping in and out amongst 
the haycocks, their loads gradually increasing in bulk as fork- 
ful after forkful is pitched up—the sexes again mingle in 

icturesque harmony, the men lifting those heavy forkfuls and 

uilding the loads, the women raking. Highly interesting, 
too, is that choice little picture in yon patch of mes adow, where 
“the rustic youth, brown with meridian toil,’’ is loosening 
some haycocks that show signs of heating, and a girl beside 
him, like the Lass of Patie’s Mill, 


A tedding of the hay 
Barcheaded on the green, 
Love mid her locks doth play, 
And wantons in her e’en. 
The infusion of the gentler sex into these pastoral scenes 
brings with it an air of gaiety sadly lacking where the men 
toil alone. The humming of country ditties, and the banter 
inseparable from such gatherings, are often as agreeable to 
the ear—smile not scornfully ye fair ones bred in the lap of 
luxury—as the click of mowing-machines, the whetting of 
scythes, and the swish of the sweeping blades through tangled 
grass; which latter, on the authority of the Laureate, is a 
**sound to rout the brood of cares—the sweep of scythe in 
morning dew.’ 

When the morning dew is upon the grass, we shall find 
only the men at work, that is, if there be any more grass to 
cut. The gentle sex will nut appear in the hay-fields until 
the sun has sucked up the moisture of the night, for it would 
not do to rake up the hay while damp. But no matter how 
drippiag-wet the grass, whether from dew or a fall of rain, the 
mowers will be in their swaths, as the grass receives its de: ath- 
wound from the keen-edged scythes more readily when damp 
than when dry. 

‘Too often, however, the rain comes at most inopportune 
moments. We will suppose it is raging noon, a moment when, 
thirsting for her needful rain, ‘ distressful Nature pants.”’ 
Wherever there is a shade- tree, the cattle are huddled together 
under its umbrageous foliage, ‘and- —whisking their tails un- 
easily, every now and again lashing their ‘sides in the vain 
hope of driving away the tormenting gadflies—gaze wistfully 
into the boding silence. Nota leaf stirs in the branches up 
above them, nor even on the aspens down there by the river- 
| side. Nota birdso much as twitters. The grasshoppers have 
ceased chirping. Silence reigns supreme—when, suddenly, 
there comes the low dull sound 





That from the mountain, previous to the storm, 

Rolls o’er the muttering earth. disturbs the flood, 

And shakes the forest-leaf without a breath. 
| Some rumbling intimations of what is coming, a flash of livid 
| flame, a burst of thunder, and then down comes the pattering 
rain in a sonorous deluge upon raked-up windrows, haycocks, 
waggon-loads, and half-built stacks. How many tons of hay, 





alas, have been completely spoilt by rain !—sometimes by 
thunder-storms, sometimes by rain less noisy but more pro- 
vokingly persistent, sometimes by the meanest of drizzling mists. 

English farmers are, of course, always subject to the pos- 
sibility, nay the probability, of having their haymaking inter- 
rupted by rain. Yet how much better off they would be, did 
they but follow the American and Canadian custom of puild- 
ing wooden barns in which to store their hay and cereals. The 
English farmer dares not carry his hay until it is quite dry, 
lest it should heat in his closely-packed stacks. On the other 
side of the Atlantic, however, they take the hay from the 
fields much greener ; for their barns are constructed so that 
they need not press down: their hay until quite safe to do so. 
The waggon is driven right into the barn, and the loads are 
pitched alternately into the “mows right and left of the 
gangway. If the hay be barely cured, or “damp from rain, it 
is not trodden down tight and square as in the haystacks of 
Old England, but is pitched into the mows in a loose con- 
dition. “Tf not very wet, there need be little fear of the hay 
heating ; for, besides a sprinkling of salt, a free draught of air 
is admitted by throwing wide open the barn-doors “at either 
end of the building. ‘Moreover, a last waggon-load can be 
left standing in the gangway, and need not be thrown into the 
mows until the other hay is packed. 

It seems highly probable that, of our English pastoral 
scenes, haymaking will, us time goes on, become more and 
more chi wacteristically English. Whether it be attributable 
to foreign competition, to successive failures of the harvest, to 
the allurements of town life, or to the tempting invitations 
from the other side of the Atlantic—certain itis, that our 
rural population is rapidly decreasing: according to the recent 
Census, no less than ten per cent in the last decade. As a 
consequence, a great number of farms are now untilled; and 
the only resource for landowners will be laying down the land 
to grass for permanent pastures. 

Tlie beauty of the country will be enhanced rather than 
otherwise ; for, lovely as are the acres of waving corn in July 
and August, we cannot forget that the arable land during the 
greater part of the year is an unsightly brown. And let us 
hope that the farmers—those of them whom no temptations 
‘an lure from their place of birth—mzuy find the change from 
corn land to pasture a delivery out of their distresses ! 
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Light, but not transparent. 









y with Crest o r e 
and Motto, Monogram, or Address, and the engraving a Steel MESSRS. JAY have a vi ariety of Costumes 


prepared for the Summer Season, adapted from French 
designs, and suitable either for ladies who are in mourning or 





TIT. iu Ta ‘ . 
re ehete Companions and Con- ISITING CARDS, 
FLW Rites, LL.D. Price 1s.; or cloth Fifty 
Engraving of Copper-plate. 
bossed Envelopes, with Maiden Name, 13s. 


by CULLETON. JAY'S 


best quality, 2 8d., vost-free, including the = > e 
? Welding Carls, 8 each, 00 Ean N OURNING.—Messrs. JAY’S Experienced 


Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-strect, St. Martin’s- -lane, W.C. 


tor those who wear black dresses from choice, 
, Regent-street. 





- CULL ETON, Assistants travel at any part of the kingdom, 


free of 
expense to purchasers. ey take dresses and millinery with 








ON, Price 1s.; or cloth gilt, 2s, 





*Popular,, portable, and readable, 
rary’ offers, moreover, a rare F 


HROMOPHOTOGRAPHY. 
(KRAUS’ PROCESS.) 
The New Art (enabling any_ person without previous 
knowledge of either Painting or Drawing) to Colour Photo- 
raphs on convex glasses, in imitation of China and Enamel 


them, besides patterns of nator thie: all marked in plain figures, 
and at the same price as if purchased at the Warehouse in 
pony nnd aa Funerals at stated charges conducted in London 
r country. 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT-STREET, W. 





9. Models of Spring Cos- 
tumes, Mantles, and Cha- 
eaux from Les Grands 
Magasins du Louvre, Paris. 
Needlework: Designs for 


Bathing Costume complete. 
Cut-out Paper Pattern of a 
new Lawn-Tennis Apron. 
. Dress and Fashion in Paris. 
. Myre in Town, 


od 


ptt 
~ 


yra's Answers. Dress, Embroidered Lamp Mat 
Fashion in Furniture, and Hand Sereen, Corner 
Health and Personal of worked Satchel, Designs 


Attention, Furniture and in Berlin Wool-work, Cro- 
Furnishing, the Cuisine, chet, and Knitting, Em- 
Kooks and Authors, Music, broidered Initials, &c. 
Etiquette, Miscelluncous. 
Subse wiptions 3 Yearly, 88. ; Helt-yearly, 4s. 
UBAUD and'SON, 
39 and 40, B *Beatord- street, Cove nt-garden. 








WELbon’s MAGAZINES for JULY. 


1. WELDON’S LADIES’ JOURNAL 
contains Sixty peeeationgee Latest ‘Novelties A Thirty- 
two pages “ Letter re 41. Monthly; post-free, 4d. 

2. WELDON'S PENNY DRESS AKI R 
contains a Coloured Supplement. Forty Llustrations nae Sixteen 
pages of Lette yress. Price 1d. Monthly ; post-free, 14a. 
3. WELDON'S BAZAAR OF CHILDREN'S 
ASHIO 


NS. 
Fifty Illustrations po Sixteon pages of - aapiat Price 
ld. Monthly; post-free, 14d. 
The Three ‘Magazines sent post-free 
Wewpon and Co., 9, Southampton- wateeet, rand. 


Third Edition, price 1s., post-free, 
(PHuE New Electrolytic Treatment of Cancer 


and of Simple Tumours, By G. EDGELOW, M.D. 
X ‘ELSON ¢ and Co., 23, Duke- street, Grosven 


JUST ‘PUBLISHED, post-free, 2 stamps, 
[) YSPEPSIA and the SEVERER FORMS 


OF INDIGESTION. Asmall pampniv 2 on these distressing 
complaints and their complete cures. ublished by the Author, 
Hic ARD Kiyo, Esq., Staff Surgeon R.N.,28, Warwick-st., Rugby. 





or-square, 





Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d., 


. PILEPSY, THE TONIC TREATMENT 
OF, By WALTER TYRRELL, M.R C8 





London: Davip Bueus, 3, St. Martin's- place, ‘W.0. 





Casseiy, Perrer, Gatrin, and Co., Ludgate-hill, London. 





Now ready. Iinperial quarto, cloth. Price Three Guineas, 


CHARIT ABLE AND PAROCHIAL 

ESTABLISHMEN'IS. By H. SAXON SNELL, Fellow of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, Member of Council of 
the Sanitary Institute of Great Britain, &. 

Illustrated with Forty-seven Lithographic Plates, besides 
Woodcuts of Plans, Elevations, and details of Hospitals, Work- 
houses, Infirmaries, Casual \ ards, Schools, and such like 
Establishments, erected and designed by the Author; also con- 
taining copions éxtracts from Official Docnments of Government 
Regulations for the epoca of these classes of Buildings, and 

suggestions to Public Boards contemplating the erection or 
alteration and enlargement of Buildings. 
B.T. Bat rsrorD, 52, Hi Ligh Holborn, London.* 


Just published, price 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d., 


oy ATL- “BIRDS ; or, The Secrets of the Cells. 
yA PRISON CHAPLAIN 
WittuaM , a8... 169, Piccadilly, London, W. 


ESSER’S BRITISH WILD FLOWERS. 
New and Rapid Method of Studying Wild Flowers by 
Analytical Mlustrations. ‘ We cordially recommend it.”’— 
Journal of Horticulture. Cloth. 
D. Boave, St. Martin’ Cae a _ 7 -square, W.C. 


IRACTICAL LESSONS IN PAINTING 
ON CHINA, PORCELAIN, EARTHENWARE, &c._ By 
Madame Ia Baronne DELAMA RDELLE; from the French by 
GUSTAVE A. BOUVIER, 4th Edition. Price 1s.; post-free. 
1s, 1d.—London: Lecuertien, Barse, and Co., 60, Regent-street. 


NGLO-AMERICAN METHOD; or, 

A New and Infallible § System to LEARN, in Three Months, 
how to Read, Write, and Prononnce Correctly the FRENC 1H 
LANGUAGE. By J. DE FALLON,B.A., es L.H. Cloth, 8vo, 
pp. 791, price 88.—London: DuLau and Co., 37, Soho-square. 


Third Edition, pp. 56, 1s,, or 12 stamps, 


UMMER CATARRH or HAY FEVER: 

its Causes, army toms, and Treatment. By GEORGE 
MOORE, M.D., L. 

JAMES! Errs and Co., 170 Piccadilly ; and 48, Threadneedle-street, 




















seb dees! a Boxes containing every requisite, 26s. and 
Particular: Ore -free. Specimens shown on application at the Sole 
Agents, J. BARNARD and SON, 339, Oxford-street, London, W. 


my + ° ° ° 
TTREMANIE, superseding Diaphanie. 
asy and inexpensive method of decorating windows in 
hataicean ‘yeh lic buildings, and private houses, by which may be 
produced the rich colouring and_ beautiful designs equal in 
appearance to real stained glass. Handbook of Designsand full 
instructions, Is. 1d. ioxes, comprising designs, &c., at 2Is., 
Sis. 6d., 428. Particulars pos st-free, Soleinventors, J. BARNARD 
and ‘SON, 339, Oxford-street, London. W. 

















JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
GOLD MEDAL, 
PARIS, 
ENT’S WATCHES, CLOCKS, | and 


CHRONOMETERS.—Illustrated Catalogue sent free.— 
Apply to 61, Strand, or 34, + Royal Exchange, London, 


T H E|SEWILL’S - KEYLESS WATCHES, 

Prize Medals, London, Paris, and Philadel fife, 

Damp and Dust-proof, i8-carat cases, eases and 

FINEST compentecen for all climates, £}0 10s., £14 14s., and 

£25; Ladies’, £7 7s., £10 10s., and £18 10s. ; in silver 

WATCHES Canes for Ladies or Gentlemen, £5 5s., £6 6s. ,and 

8 8s. Forwarded on receipt ‘of remittance.—J. 

MADE, | Sewill, 30, Cornhill, London: and 61, South Castle- 
street, Liverpool. Illustrated Cataiogue free, 


ALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES 

are 0 cupereecing all others. Eciee eee es ondon, 1862 ; 

Paris, 1867. ver Watches, from £448.; Gold, from £6#s. Price- 
Lists sent free.—77,Cornhill; 220, Regent-street and 76,Strand 











ROVIDE | AGAINST ~ ACCIDENTS ! 
ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN !—A fixed sum in case of 
Death by Accident, and a Weekly Allowance in the event of 
Injury. Y¥, be secured by a policy of the RAILWAY PAS- 
SENGERS™ ASSURANCE COs PANY, the Right Hon. Lord 
Binney Chairman. £1.630,000 has been paid as Compensation. 
West-End Office, 8, Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing-cross ; and 
64, Cornhill, London.—W ILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 








pkatr S LADIES BELTS 


ABDOMIN zt ‘SUPPORTS | 
CONFIDENTLY RECOMMENDED A 
MOST COMFORTABLE AND EFFICIENT. TVER MADE 
Apply to the. ae Attendant, . 


420, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, W. 
UDA VERITAS.—GREY HAIR restored 


this valuable specific to its s original shade, after which 

it grows the natural colour, not grew Used as a dressing, it 
causes grown, and arrests falling The most harmless and 
effectual restorer Seren: One trial will convince it has no 
equal. Price 10s. 6d., of all Chemists and Hairdressers. Tes- 
tinaniale post-free. —k. HOVENDEN and SONS. London. 


YOBARE’S AUREOLINE, or GOLDEN 
ILAIR WASH.—For producing the beautiful golden colour 
so much admired. Warranted perfectly harmless. Price 5s. 6d. 
and 10s. 6d., of all principal Perfumers and Chemists throughoud 
the world.—Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, London. 


HE COURT HAIR DESTROYER.—The 
newly-discovered, harmless, only effectual remedy for super- 
fluous hair, 3s. 6d. ; post, privately packed, 45 stamps, of In- 
ventor, John Leon, 19, Porteous-road, London,W.; ; or Chemists, 














LADY having a Simple Recipe to safely 

ih penione Saperfuoss Bale, prevendin their appearance, 
wi ave pleasure in sending it upon a ication to Mrs, 

NEW TON, Verwood Villa, ’ Thornton Meath, Surrey. rs. GRACE 


ed FEVER or SUMMER CATARRH. 
he Tones stipe tive remedy for th ie dist: 

EPPS'S ANTHOXANTHUM, Samir i ~ oS re 

relief to the goo membrane is aaa instantaneous. io 

Vottles, 2s. 9d. 4s. 6d. (by post, 36 or 57 stamps), labelled 

JAMES EPPS and CO., 48, Threadneedle-st. ; and 170, Piccadilly. 


m To CONSIDER that for Asthma and all 
and Chest aeaT the best remedy is Dr. 


hroat 
Lu cock: 8S PULMONIC WAFERS.” —J. 
191, Meanwood-road, Leeds, an Se. 
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NEW MUSIC. 


PATIENCE. An Xisthetic Opera. By 
w GILBERT and ARTHUR SULLIVAN. Now being 
performed at the Opéra “agro. pate with enormous success. 
Vocal Score . = 
Pianoforte Solo” 
All the following sent post- -tree for half. pelea. 
DANCE MUSIC BY CHARLES D'ALBERT. 


Patience Waltz ., bis ii é es Soles or dasa 40 
Patience Lancers . ee ee ee ee 40 
PUMPODEIIOIOEED, ge5ti cc set * oe 1! os” Fes EE © 
Patience Polka .. ee as es oe ee e eo £0 
VOCAL MUSIC. 
Hey Willow Waly 0! .. vs Song or Duet, each 4 0 
A most Intense Young Man :: oe es es oe o« $ © 
When [ first put this Uniformon .. ee ee ee $6 
The silver Churn . ee ee ee oe - £0 
Love is a Plaintive Song . « £0 
PI ANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS. 
Boyton Smith’ : “aroma ee . oe o £0 
Kuhe’s Fantas oe ee & © 
Smallwood's Easy Fantasias, i. 2, +s ee tL each 3 0 
Fred. Godfrey's Grand Selection. Stas played by all the 
Military Bands) 40 
CHAPpeEtt and Co., 50, New Bond- street, W., and 15, Poultry, E.C. 





( LIVETTE. New Comic Opera. Enormous 
success at the Strand Theatre. Adapted by H. B. Farnie; 


Music by = DRAN. 
Focal Se 8s. net. 
Abridged ‘Edition of the Vi ocal Score, containing the 
Overture, Songs, &c. . 46. 
Pianoforte Solo 28.6d. 4, 


All the Favourite Airs, arranged “for the Violin, Die 6d. 
Flute, or Cornet eac! ” 
snet. Galop. “py Albert 2s. net. 
Nearest and Dearest 
Waltz. D'Albert .. 2s. ,, 





Lancers. D' Albert .. 2s. 
Waltz. D'Albert .. 28. ,, 
Quadrille. pe . 
Polka. D’Albert 

CuaAPPELt and Co., be, New "Bond-street; and 15, Poultry, E.C. 


L DEMONIO. New Opera. By ANTON 
RUBINSTEIN. Performed for the first tine on June 21 at 
the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. Price 1 
CHAPPELL and Co., 0, New Bond-street ; and 15, Poultry, E. C. 


CREOLE LOVE SONG. W ords by 
Theo. Marzials; Music by Mrs. LYNEDOCH MONCRIEFF. 


Price 2s. ne 
CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street; and 15, Poultry, E C. 








NEW AND POPULAR SONGS. 
N SHADOW. Mrs. RONALDS. 2s. 


net. 
WEL COME. Lady ey tae = HILL. 2s. net 








Sa Bia LION. H. STARK. sung “by Mr. Oswald. 
N. FERRI. Sung by Madame Mary 

Ik GHT TOLD. 3.1L. ROECKEL. 2s. net. 

ME ‘A. M. WAKEFIELD, Composer of * No, 

THOUGHTS: rt SUNRISE. Mrs. L. MONCRIEFF. 2s. net. 
CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street ; and 15, Poultry, E.C. 
HARLES D’ALBERT’S NOVELTIES. 


PIRATES OF PENZANCE L “LANE ERS, WALTZ, 
QUADRILLE, POLKA, and GALOP .. each 2s. 0d. net 
ted with beautiful 





ADELINA ALTZ. —Tilustr 

Portrait « t Ni wiame Patti .. oe . «. 2s. Od. net 
PORTIA WALTZ * «. 28. Od. net 
DRINK, PUrPy, DRINK! “POLKA. ee eo. 28. Od. net 
CONGRES: NCERS - e. 28. Od, mo 





DISTANT SHORE beg ALTZ 2s. Od. net 
Cuapre.t and Co., #, New Bon d-street ; and 15, ‘Poultry, E.C. 


-YHAPPELL and CO.’S ‘THREE- YEAKS’ 


SYSTEM of HIRE of PIANOFORTES, 
TAKMONIU Ms, and AMERICAN OKGANS, 
by which the Instrument becomes the pro- 
perty of the Hirer at the end of “the third 


year, provided each quarter's hire shall have 
been regularly paid in advance. Piun fortes, 
from 2 gs. Hlarmoniums, from £1 4s, and 
American Organs, from £2 lus. a Qu: wrter. 


Cuarrett and Co., 50, New Bond-street; and 15, —— B.C. 





(HAPPELL and CO.” S - PIANINOS, from 


20 guineas. 








- Opeeeinneens and CO.’S COTTAGES, from 











@ guineas. 
ee and CO.’S GRANDS, from 
4 75 guineas. 
(SHICKER tIN PIANOFORTES, from 
1 os as, With American discount. 
‘HAPPELL and CO.’"S ALEXANDRE 


J HARMONIUMS, for Church, Schools, or Drawing-Kooms, 
from 6 to 1) guineas; or, on the Three-Years’ System, from 
£1 Ss. per quarter. 


(aarr= SLL and CO.”"S IMPROVED 

M1CAN ORGANS, combining Pipes ag leeds, 
7 «i by Clough and Warren, Detroit, U.S T 
immense advantages these instruments possess over the Organs 
hitherto import ed have induced Messrs. Chappell and Co. to 
nnudertake the tg Agency - this eminent Manufactory. A 
large variety view, from 18 to oy guiness. Price-Lists on 
application to ( oH APPELL an 4 co. New Bond-street. 

City Branch, 15, Po uaiiry. E.C 











7c yr oATIC . . 
Gu GH and WARREN’S Favourite 
ORGAN. Compass, five octaves, ten stops, four sets of 
reeds, two of two and two thirds octaves and two of two and 
one third octaves, knee swell, elegant carved Canadian walnut 
case, price 25 guineas. With twelve stops, sub-bass octave 
coupler, aa d two knee pedals, 35 guineas. Illustrated Price-List 
free by pos’ - 
Sole uti ¢ HAPPELL and CO., &, New a 
City Branch, 15, Poultry, E.C. 





NSTRUMENTS by ALL MAKERS may be 
HIRED or PURCHASED on the Three- Years’ System. 
CHAPVELL and CO., New Bo nd-street. 
City Branch, 15, Poultry. E. 


RGE DISCOUNT TO PURCHASERS 
CHAPPELL and CO. ag w Bond-street. 
City Branch, 15, Poultry, E.C. 





“Steinway is to the Pianist what Straduarius is to the 
Vivlinist.”’—Herr Joachim. 

(THE STEINWAY PIANOFORTES, 
GRAND AND UPRIGHT, 

THE GREATEST PIANOFORTES IN THE WORLD. 

The Steinway Pianofortes are the chosen instruments of the 

educated and wealthy classes in every nation throughout civil- 

isation, and have by far the largest annnal sale of any pianofortes 
in the world. 

STEINWAY and SONS, 

STEINWAY HALL. 

SEYMOUR-STREET, PORTMAN- SQUARE, W. 

(And at Steinway Hall, New York.) 


Bre OADWOOD’S PIANOF ORTES for 
Sale, Hire, and on CRANES 'S Three-Years’ System, 
from £2 12s. 6d. per Quarte 


“NOLLARD’S PIANOFORTES for Sale, 

J Hire, and on CRAMER'S Three-Years’ y ; in Black 
and Gold Cases. at £4 Ms. 6d. to £5 4s., £6 Gs., £7 78., and in 
Special Early y English Ebonised Case, £3 88. per Quarter. 


Kin S PIANOFORTES for Sale, Hire, 


lng on CRAMER'S Three-Years’ System, from £5 58. per 


LOWER 

















RAMER’S PIANOFORTES for Sale, Hire, 


and on their Tree Sony. System, from £1 ils. 6d. per 


Quarter. Detailed “ * on application to Regent- 
street, W.; Bor ~ 8° oorgate-street, E.C.; and 145, 
High- -street, } Notting-hill 





LEY EL WOLFF and CO.’S PIANOS. 
Every descri Fttom S o- celebrated Instru- 
ments for HIRE. sole Agency, 
170, New Fa ee w. 


IANOFORTES for HIRE or for SALE, 
from 25 eines upwards.—JOHN BROADWOOD aaa 
BONS, 33, Great Pulteney-street, Golden- seanare, W. Manu- 
factory, 45, Horseferry-road, Westminster, W 

















NEW .MUSIC. 


A MASCOTTE. 

4 AUDRAN, v Composer. Lt “Olivette.” Performed in Paris 
with the gee a 
THE COMPLETE OF ERA, A. with French Words. price 128. 
THE COMPLETE OPERA, with English Words (in the press). 
THE COMPLETE OPERA for Pian \ 
Quudrilles, Waitzes, and other Arrangements in hand. 
Boosry and Co., 295, Regant-ctreet. 


THE ROYAL EDITION OF OPERAS, 
for Voice and Pianoforte, iu the most perfect fame ve yt act 
lished. Edited by ARTHUR SULLIVAN and J. PL 

ITALIAN AND ENGLISH WORDS. 


Opéra Comique by 











s.d. 
Ballo in Maschera (UL . | Huguenots (Les) . os 
Barbieve di Sivi tin nih sucia di fampe rmoor .. 
Crown Diamonds eres mcrezia Borg “ 
Dinorah ee Martha : 
Domino Noir (Le). os. Masaniello .. 
Don Giovanni « ee Mir = ee o 
Don Pasquale oe Norm: 


Porter rot Havre (The) 
Ate aw 

igolette 
fe bert Te Diable 
Semiramide .. 
Sonnambula ( La) : 
Traviata (La) ee 


Elisir d’ Amore (L’ y 
Faus' ee . 
Favorita (Lay eo ts 
Pine: ee ee 





F ‘glia del Reggimento (La) 
Flauto Magico (11) 
Fra Diavolo .. ° Trovatore ( 
Guillaume Tell. Vascello Fantasms | (ft): 6 
A List of the Complete Series. containing English O eras, and 
Operas with German and French Words, gratis on application, 
OsEY and Co., . Regent-street. 


25 00 0 68 Ge Or Os Oo Cs Oo te Os 22 Os tc Oe 
RARE RORAMAMARARO™ 





i exgitvenspenieenentntipnesteanests 
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NEW MUSIC. 





WILLIAMS’S 


THE LATEST SUCCESS. 
ILLEE TAYLOR. Comic Opera. By 


. . STEPHENS and vn ae 
VOCAL SCORE * anes és. net. 
Ja 
ALL ON ACCOUNT OF ELIZA (Third Edition). 28. net. 
SELF- Aecu KNIGHT (Second kaition). 2s, net. 
HE VIRTUOUS GARDENER. 2s. 
FANTASIA FOR PIANO. CH, TOURV TILLE, 


J OSEPH LIST. 





Is, 6d. net. 





PIANO SCORE (Comnpetst, 2s. yk net. Now sally. 

Ce By CHARLES COOTE, ; 

chs. By ann Hun GRENY VILLE. 
iS. By CHARLES ne REY. 2s, ne 

DANCE MU SIC, BILLEE 1 TAYLOR, ready, Guihasten, 2s.; 


Septet, 1s, 
® Beautifully Mlustrated. 


ENRY FARMER’S PIANOFORTE 
TUTOR, comers Eniarged and Fingered by the 
Author, lwth Editic 48. 
hac the best and most useful instruction book we have 
*—Musical Review. 





PECIAL NOTICE.—CARPETS.—NOW 
SELLING, TWO MANUFACTUREKS’ STOCKS, ure 

chased for Cash under very advantageous circumstances. 
stocks comprise Brussels of the best quality and newest By 
Tapestry, Brussels, Kidderminster. and every description 
Carpeting. All New Goods and this Year's Spring Patterns, 
pagar vor convey no adequate idea of their real cheap- 
ness. . and Co, therefore re: ane, solicit an early visit 
of inepection, —OETZMANN and CO, 


Kk URNISH THROUGHOUT. 
SU BSTANTIAL ARTISTIC FURN er 
(QQETZMANN & CO., 
PAM: ‘EAD-ROAD, 
N EAR TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD. 








4 URNISH THROUGHOUT.—OLTZMANN 

and CO., 67, 6Y, 71,73,77 and 79, HAMPSTEAD-RUOAD, 
near ‘lottenham-court-r London. 'CAKPET'S, Furniture, 
Bedding. Drapery, Puraistig Geonmion gery, China, Glass, Paper 
Pictures, Bronzes, Clock ianos, &c., and every 








THE LOVE OF OLD. ROECKEL’S 
charming New Song will be sung by Miss Damian at her 
forthcoming engagements: Post-free, 24 stamps. 





TEW SONGS by MOLLOY. 
THE BOATSWAIN'S STORY. Sung by Mr. Santley. 
THE FIRST LETTER. Sung by Miss Mary Davies. 
TWENTY-ONE. Sung by Antoinette Sterling. 
2s. each.—Boosey and Co., 295, Regent-street. 


‘fy SONGS by MARZIALS. 
A BASKET OF LOVES. Sung by Mrs. Osgood. 
A SUMMER SHOWER. Sung by Miss Mary Davies. 
ROCHESTER BELLS. Sung by the ¢ somposer. 
THAT SWEET STORY OF OLD. Sacred Seng. 
2s. each. —Boosey and Co., 295, Regent-street. 


+ y y rir x 
UDS AND FLOWERS. By KUHE. 
Sung by Miss Mary Davies. 

“ Well-written and pleasant; recommended by agreeable 
music not less than by a pretty subject.” *—Daily Telegraph. 
Price 2s. net.—Boosgy and o., 295, Regent-street. 











REAT- GRANDMOTHER. By MOLLOY. 

n consequence of the very favourable “reception of this 
new ballad, it will be sung by Madame Sherrington at all the 
concerts at which she appears during the present year. 2s. net, 
Boosgy and Co., 20, Regent-street. 


By Lady ARTHUR HILL. 
By Miss WAKE- 





(TIME WAS. 
an LITTLE ROUNDHEAD MAID. 
THE BEND OF THE RIVER. By Wt ' ~ansee 
FAIRLY CAUGHT. By LOUIS DIE 
MIGNONETTE. By SUCHET CHAM tion. 
2s. each.—Boosry and Co., 295, Regent-street. 


IANO DUETS. 
“ REINECKE. Three Sonatas, Op. 159. Price 2s. each, 
et. 


IANO SOLOS. 
W. KUHE. NEW SACRED ta veg mye all Nal 
Eli (Costa), —, (Costa). Price 2s. each ne 


TH, LACK. NEW P 
Price 1s, 6d. each net. 


Menuet, je ho Bolero. 
H, ROUBLER. NEW PIECES 

‘or R union, Féte a Trianon, Parfait Bonheur. 
6d. eac 


1 
FRANZ HITZ. NEW PIECES. 
Cayuetage (Caprice), Lutin Rose, Le Regiment qui passe. 


Price 


net. 
Ten Moderate +53 rieces ‘on Popular 
Subjects. ged by CH. TOURVILLB. Price 1s. 3d. 


each net. 


THE PROGRESSIVE MUSIC SCHOOL. 
Carefully Edited, Fingered, and Corrected from the Original 
Manuscripts by J. LEYBACH. First Series (very easy), 
Numbers. Numbers 1 to 14, price 1s. 8d. each net. Number 
14, price 1s. 6d. net. 


IOLIN AND PIANO DUETS. 

8. JACOBY. Six Popular Airs (Easy). Price 1s. each net. 

CH. TOURVILLE. T var Favourite Subjects (Moderate). 
Price Is. 6d. each net. 


H. FARMER. Popular Violin Soles (Brilliant), with Piano 
Accompaniment. Nine Numbers. Price 1s. 6d. each net. 
London: Josgru WILLIAMS, 2t, an ereny, Ww. 
and 123, Cheapside, E.C 


Arran; 








AYDN’S K ATZEN - BOURREE. For 

the Pianoforte. “The prettiest novelty of the season, 

and a perfect =s musical composition.” Post-free, 18 stamps. 
ERNY, 39, Uxford-street. 


TOVELLO’S ORIGINAL OCTAVO 
I EDITION of OPERAS. Edited and Corrected pocnitng 
to the Original Scores by NATALIA MACFARREN anc 
BERTHOLD TOURS. The: English Translations by Natalia 
Macfarren ond the Rev. J. Troutbeck, M.A., &c. 








8. d. 

Fra Diavolo .. o ee 5 6/ Die Zauberflite” .. 
Masaniello .. ee «» 3 6; IlSeragiio .. oe 
a oo ee -- 3 6/| Il Barbiere .. ee 
Nor 3 6 Guillaume Tell .. 
La Sommambaie 3 6 Trovatore ee 3 
1 Puritani . +» 3.6! Kiguletto .. . 3 6 
Lucia di Kame rmoor .. 3 6/ La Traviata . « 3 6 
Lucrezia gia 3 6° Ernani oe a 3 6 
La — del Seggimento 3 6) Tannhauser oe 3 6 
Mart ° ° 3 6 Lohengrin .. ° 3 6 
Iphigenia in Aulis 3 6, Flying Dute hman 36 
Iphigenia in: Tauris 3 6) Oberon 36 

‘Etoile du Nord 3. BO Der Freischitz 36 
Don Giovanni de -- 3 6} Preciosa 16 
Le Nozze di Figaro 36 (To be continued.) 


Nove.ro, Ewer and Co., 1, Be Po street, W., 
and 80 and 81, Queen- -street, 


‘HE BUGLER. In D, F, and _ By 
CIRO PINSUTI. Words by Pr. E. Weather 
This very successful song has now reached the Tenth Edition. 
VILLIAMS, 6, Paternoster-row. 


London : 











(THE CHALLEN GE. For Bassand Baritone. 

By HUMPHREY J. STARK. Words by E. Oxenford. A 
beld and vigorous composition, and received always by great 
opplause and repeated encores.— W1ILL1AMs, 60, Paternoster-row. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE. ODOARDO 

* BARRI. “A brilliant and effective song for vocalists 

n which charming music is united to a quaint little story.”— 
Revie w.—B. WILLIAMS, 0. Paternoster- row. 


x[r TANT f y 
wet. VON DIR (Far from Thee). Waltz. 

By OSCAK SEYDEL. “When she went back to the 
bali-room, Captain Winstanley followed her, and claimed his 
waltz. The band was just striking up the latest German 
melody, * Weit von Dir,’ a strain of drawing tenderness.’°—Vide 
Miss Braddon’s “ Vixen.” Each of the above 2s net. 

B. WiitiaMs, &, Paternoster-row. 











J ust published, 


|, ™SFAsz SUPREME VALSE. By the 
Hon. FITZRUY HAY. Post-free, 24 stamps. 
Reip Baoruers, 189, Oxford-street, London, W. 


be Just published, 

G OOD-BYE. Song. By F. P. TOSTI 
(Cc Jom pose r of the popular song * For Ever and for Ever"’). 

4 keys. Net, 28s.—Kicorp1, 25, Regent-street, W. 


> eA > ar pewmag 
‘EORGE FREDERICK WEST’S clever 
x PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS, &c., as much in 
demand as ever. 
Schubert's Waltzes. 
Mozart's Favourite 
heéthoven’s W 
Angels Ever Brigiit and Fair ¢ Handel). 3s. 
Der Lustige Bauer (schumann). 48.; Duet, 4s. 
Nazareth (Gounod). 4 
Silver Bells of Memory (Dale). 
The Lark now Leaves his Watery Nest (Hatton). 4s. 
As Pants the Hart (Spohr). : 
Benedictus, 12th Service (Moz. art). 
Butthe Lord is Mindfal (Me nde Is ee 3s. 
Cujus Animam. Stabat Mater. 3s. 
Gloriain Excelsis. 12th Service (Mozart). 3s. 
Chansonette de Boheme. 3s, 
Gavotte in B flat (Handel). 4s. 
Jerusalem the Golden. 
Lieber Augustin. 3s. 
Nelson's Victory (Braham 43. 
The Harmonicus Blac ksmith ¢ (Handel). de. 
With Verdnre C lad (Haydn). 3s. 
Caller Herrin’. 4s. 
Freischitz. 4s. 
Le Rayon du Soleil. 4s. 
Kyrie Eleison. , 12th Service (Mozart). 36. 
He Shall Feed His Flock (Handel). 3s. 
In Native Worth (Haydn). e 
Hallelujah Chorus (Handel). 3a. 
* arnive al de Venise. 
"he Heavens are Telling (Haydn). 
1 he Bridal March from “ Lohengrin.’ 4s. 
Each of the above post-free for ait price in stamps. Alsoa 
complete List of Mr. West's Com positions gratis and post-free. 
; pote Rare Rogsegrt Cocks and , New Burlington-street. 





Books 1 to 3, each 4 
jaltzes. Nos. 1.2, oad 3, each 
; as Duet, each 4s. 








(SHAELES HALLE’S PRACTICAL 
PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 
Section 1—No. 1, PIANOFORTE TUTOR. 
Catalogue 0 all whe ons may be had from 
Forsytu Buorue London mt-circus, Oxford- 
street ; Manchester, | Grose-street an’ South King-street; and all 
Musicsellers. 


720 SCHOOL- ROOM PIANO 
(Coomera aeice, for nm octaves—strong, 
sound, and substantial. cada ra i» practice. Careful y 
packed free, and sent Drawings gratis. 
THOMAS OETZMA and €0., 27, Baker-street. 








35.—There is nothing in London—nor, 
ty in fact, in all England—to be i to the elegantly 
DRAWING-ROOM TRICHORD CUTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 


with Cabriole Truss Legs, which is suid for £% by 
THOMAS OLTZMANN and CO., 27, Baker-street, Portinan-sa. 








SUNG BY ARTHUR ROBERTS. 
(THE GOOD YOUNG MAN WHO DIED. 


An gers Lay. Words by H. P. Stephens; Music by E 
SOLOMO} e has left this world for a brighter sphe' 
There ’s a neat little headstone o'er him, Telling how much we 
held him dear, And how deeply we deplore him; But that can- 
not tell how we miss his ways, Our friend, philosopher, and 
guide ; For years to come = shall sing in praise Of the good 
young man who died.” yst-free for 24 stamps.—London: 
Josera WitiiaMs, 24, Bern ore street: and 123, Cheapside, 








PERFORMED AT 
HF MAJESTY’S STATE BALL at 


Beene nu Palaee. 
Re Bt RETTE QUA RILLE. (Offenbach.) 
DONNA JUANITA QU SOWIE (Suppé.) 
BILLEE TAY LOR QUADRILLE. (Soelomon.) 
Arranged by CHARLES aie jun. 
Price 28. each ne 
Beptets, Is. 4d. net ; Fail Grehestra, 2s. net. 
London : Josera WILLA 


PROVERBS DD N SONGS. By WEAT HE RL Y 
and — 
No. 1. Two's Company . oe +. 2s. net. 
No. 2. A bird in the bent. oo aa 
‘o. 3. When poverty knoc ks atthe door :; 2s. net. 
No. 4. ‘Ihe longest way round . 2s. net. 
Exyocu and Sons, 19, Hoiles-street, Ww. 








OF NEW ZEALAND 


B ANK 
—— by Act of General Assembly, July 29, 1361). 
Bankers to the New Zealand Government. 
Capital subscribed and paid up, £1,000,000. 
serve Fund, £555,000 
Head Uttice—Auckland. 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES. 

In en Sydney, and Newcastle. 

In Fiji—Levuk 

InNew Zealand —Auckland. Blenheim, Christchurch, Dunedin, 
Invercargill, Napier, Nelson, New Plymouth, Picton, Wellington, 
and ateighty-two other towns and places throughout the Co ony. 

The Bank grants Drafts on all their Branches and Agencies, 
and transacts every description of banking business connected 
with New Zealand, Australia, and Fiji on the most favourable 


terms. 

The London Office RECEIVES FIXED DEPOSITS of £4 and 
upwards, rates and particulars of which can be ascertained on 
application. . Lankwortny, moe pd Director. 

No.1, + Queen Victoria-street, Mansion | House, E 

Threadneedle- 


SUN FIRE- ‘-OF FICE 
street, E.C. ; Charing-cross, 8. Ww. ; Oxford-street 
(c corner © Vere-street), W. 
Established 171 years. 
Home and Foreign Insurances effected. 
Sum insured in 1580, £20 BS. 
Fraycis B. Recto, Secretary. 


ISTITU"’ ry 

{MART’S WRITIN {G INSTITU TION, 978, 

Quadrant, Regent-street (entrance in Swallow-stree ¢). Open 
from Ten till Nine daily. Persons of all ages re ed privately, 
and taught at any time suiting their own convenience. Lessons 
one hour each. " No classes. No extras. Improvement gua- 
ranteed in eight to twelve easy lessons. Separate room for 
ladies. Apply to Mr. Smart, as above. 


EDDING and BIRTHDAY FRESE! NTS 
at RODRIGUES’, 42, ey i 
SETS FOR THE WRITING-TABL AN D BouporR, 
IN POLISHED BRASS, ORMOLU, SEVRES 
BRONZE, and OXIDIZED SILVER, _— oe 











zee Vv El. hike DREENG | _—— «+ i 63s. to £50 
IRESSIN eo 21s. to £50 
DESPATCH BOX . oo 21s. to £10 


sO Pee WHITING CASES 
PE CASES and BLO’ TTING BOOKS.. 


3 STANDS 
CAN DLESTICKS | (per pair) « ee 
ORK BOXES ee lo 5 
NEW TANTALUS é LIQUEU R STAND 1s. to £10 
THE STANTAL US"’ SODA and BRANDY STAND, £5 12s. 6d. 
And a large and choice assortipent of ENGL ISH, 
VIENNESE, and PARISIAN NOV ELTIES. from 5s. to £5. 








ORTRAIT ALBUMS at RODRIGUES’, 

with Patent Leather Guards, 4s. 6d. to £5, zune Albums, 
Scrap Albums, Presentation and Regimental Albu 

‘Alb bums of every description made to order. mar Piccadilly. 





* a 
I ODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS, 
ARMS, CORON ET, CREST, and Pato DIES 
E ms from Original and Artistic Designs 
NOTE-I PAPER RAND ENVELOPES, brilliantly Illuminated by 
hand in Gold, Silver, Bronze. and Colou 
BEST | RELIEF. STAMPING, an colour, Is. per 100. 
All the New and Fashionable No ‘apers. 
A VISITING CARD phy TE, elegantly Engraved, and 100 
Superfine Cue rinted. for 4s. 6d. 
ALL PR AMMES, "SIL LS OF FARE, GUEST CARDS, 
WEDDING POR RDS, and INVITATIONS in every variety. 
HENRY RODRIGUES, 42, Piccadilly, London. 


OLLECTIONS of PHOTOGRAPHS, 
PRINTS, DRAWINGS. ., CXPTCHES. &c , Mounted, Re- 
mounted, Cleaned, Titled, and put by ae and eee’ into 
convenient Volumes, Borteor , and Fri 





Bourne and Shepherd, of Tadis: 5 Beemaeted and 
An fovaen of Japan; Laurent, of 5 in; and 
Portraits a Celebrities, large ond ¢ small, plain ‘and coloured. 
Anata 3 Enlarged. Co and Framed. 
Ames Wt atives Prin 


and CO., tate Soho-square, London. 
OR FAMILY ARMS 


Baraiéie one) send Name and County. 
in colours, 78, 64. ms Painted and Engraved on Seals, Dies, 
&e. PUGH HROTIENS, Great Tarnstile, Lincoln's-inn, W.C.; 
and 76, Queen Victoria-strect, E.C. Prize Medal, Paris, aed 





(Lincoln’s-i inn 
Sketch, 38. 6d.; 





ae ver requisite for completely furniahin a house throughout. 
Lowest prices ee a guaranteed quality. ” 
ZMANN and CO 


ABINET =§ and UPHOLSTERY 
DEPART MENT.—Lest Plate C Jhimney-Glasses, in double- 

gilt frames, elegant patterns, large size, 2 guineas; magnificent 
itto, from 5 te 20 guineas; Black and Gold Karly English ditto, 
from 2 to 20 guineas. Handsome Black and Guid Warly English 
Cabinets, from £3 3s, to 40 guineas, Mahogany ete | trom 
6 guineas upwards; noble ditto, in Kariy En ) and other 
ioulen woueie ia ae tov guineas, y- Chairs, from 
nea upwards, Jining Room Chairs, from 10s. 6d, 5 
ORTZMANN and CoO. a 


Ther 
(THE EASIEST OF EASY - CHAIRS. 
OETZMANN and CO.’S Club, Divan, or Dining-Room 
Kasy-Chair, as used in pets incipal West-End Ciubs. ‘he most 
comfortable Easy-Chair extant, spring seat and back , upholstered 
very soft and comfortable, all hair, in best morocco "leather, and 
finished in the best manner, 8 guineas. A large stock of Kasy- 
po indy in the Show-Rooms from 1 guinea upwards.—OETZMAN 














7 
M USLIN and LACE ‘OURTAINS. 
CLEARING OUT.—Elegant Desi 3 
and 62 inches wide, 4s. 11d. rer pair; ; wert 73. tar Vent ne 
some ditto, 4 yards long "i 52 and & inches wide, ls. 6d. 
isis od. jianificent ? uileries Lace ( uurtaing, 4 yards long 
vy 72 inches wide, 18s. lld. per pair. A S 1 y 
Curtains, with size ~ des ri on, post- tree. eax peecim 
Tou NN j and cu. 


, ééur 
r ‘HE NORFOLK ” COAL VASE, in 
Oak, Mahogany, Walnut, or Ebonize d, handsome brass 
mountings and hand scoop, with strong loose lining, complete, 
2is. A large assortment of handsome Wood Coal Boxes on view 
in the Show-Rooms, from 15s. 6d. to 5 guineas oretons 
sent post-free on application. —OETZMA YN and ( 


hand- 








ROWN DERBY CHINA’?’—‘‘ “ STELLA.” 

An elegant Earl Engl li design in T ( 
Breakfast Services, OETZ 'N s04°00. ‘8 mew tre ee 
Design, manufactured exclus = — ly for them at these colebeate «l 
works, is most artistic in shape, design, and colourings. Price 
28s. id. per tea set of 28 pieces. Illustrated detailed P rice- Lista 
ea. * ae — — of the ‘‘ Neo Cleopatra” Toilet 

rvices (Registered) wer, Basin, &c., complete), f 
per set. —OnTZM ANN and CO. (ahi at ta tia 


ar 
OSTAL ORDER D; DEPARTMENT. 
OETZMANN and CO.—Orders sent per post, whether large 
or small, receive prompt and careful attention. Those residing 
ata distance, orany to whom a personal visit would be incon- 
venient, desirous of leaving the selection to the firm, ma: rely 
upon 4 faithful attention to their wishes and interests in the se- 
lection. This department is personally supervised by a member 
of the firm, and O. and Co. continually receive numerous letters 
expressing the gre: atest satisfaction with the execution of orders 
80 entrus ’ersons residing in Foreign Countries and the 
Colonies will tind great advantages by entrusting their orders 
to O.and CO. For further partic ulars please see page 379 in 
Catalogues. sent fre sean es ation.—OETZMANN and CO, 


[c8Priv E CATALOGU KE, post- -free. 
()ETZMANN & CO., 
] [4 MPSTEAD-ROAD. 


EExiNatox: and CO., 
MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS 
PATENTEES OF THE ELECT RO-PLATE. 


‘LKINGTON and CO. 
SUPPLY THE PU 743 10 DIREC 
PRICES TO SUIT : PUNCHASERS, 
Illastrated Catalo it 8 post 
ELKINGTON and CO., 22, Regent-st.; or 42, Moorgate- st., City 


(JARDNER'S | DINNER and TABLE 
GLASS SERVICES. Free, graceful, and original designs, 
of unequalied value. Dinner Services, from zis. ‘lable Glass 
services, of the best Crystal, for twelve persons, complete, 6m, 
Cash discount, 15 percent. Cx hin Photographic sheets and 
lilustrated Glass Catalogues post-fre 
453 and 454, West Strand. Charing- Cross. 


HULETT.—GASELIERS in CRY STAL 


e GLASS and ORMOLU or BRONZE. Medieval Fittings. 
A large Stock alwayson View. Every article marked with plain 
exsies —Manufactory, 55 and &, High Holborn. 


K PPS’S 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by 


C OCOA. 
the judicious use of such articlesof diet thata 


— constitution may be gradually built up until 
strong enough ‘bo resist eve ry tendency to 
GRATEFUL disease. Hundreds of subtic matadies are 
floating around us agg ag attack wherever 

and there isa weak point € may escape man 
a fatal shaft by kee Chaat ourselves well 
COMFORTING. fortified with pure blood and « properly 

JAMES EP?S and CO., 


nourished trame.’’—Civil Service Gazette. 
Also, EPPS'S CHOCOLATE ESSENCE, for Afternoon U 

















“Bya Aiidust apeviodep of the natural 
laws which govern the operation of digestion 
and nutrition, and bya care _ By lication of 
the fine properties o well-sele ted ocoa, Mr. 
Epps has provided our bre akfast tables witha 
delicately-flavoured beverage which may 


HOM@OP AT HIC CHEMIS' 





PRE SLOAR and d SONS’ iP UDGATE-HIL a 


MA":- ¥ 


FE L( )ORCLOTH. | 


i INOLEUM. (SARPETS. 

4 SUA xX a Pe) ae 

([RELOAR and SONS, 69, Ludgate-hiil, 
were established naga They are the only firm in London 


who deal exclusively in Floor Coverings. ‘hey have been 
awarded seven Prize Medals, including one at Paris, 1378. The 
Fine Arts Galleries at the International Exhibitions of 1851, 
1853, 1855, 1862. 1865, 1869, and 1878, were covered with matting 
specially manufactured by them. 


((HUBe's SAFES FOR JEWELS, 
DEEDS, PLATE, BULLION, &c. 











(HuBB's LOCKS AND. LATCHES, 
CHESTS, BOXES, &c. 
CuUBB'S ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LISTS 
POST-FREE. 
HUBB and SON, 128, Queen Victoria- 
street, E.C. ; and 68, St. James’s-street, London. 


YATTON 
EWEL ROBBERIES PREVENTED. 
J. TANN’S RELIANCE SAFES have never failed to resist 
the bank of the most determined bur; ase Vire- Resisting 
Safes, £558. Lists free.—11, Newgate-st i.C. 

















Printed and Published at the Office, 198, Strand, in 

Lowine Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the County of Middlesex, 

by Greonex C. Leicuron, 198, Strand, aforesaid.—Sarumvays, 
June 25, 1881, 
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SKETCHE 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, June 25, 1881.— 633 


Ss IN SOUTH 


SEE PAGE: 640. 





AFRICA, BY OUR 


SPECIAL ARTIST, 
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1. Officers’ Graves at Bronkers’ Spruit. 


2. Soldiers’ Graves at Bronkers’ Spruit; View towards Middelburg. 


4 Selling a Deceased Soldier's Kit in the Camp at Mount Prospect, Natal. 


3. Bronkers’ Spruit; Position of Rear-guard of 94th Regiment, looking towards Pretoria. 
5. Royal Artillery crossing River by Pontoon Bridge, near Newcastle, Natal. 
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FINE ARTS. 
BLACK-AND-WHITE EXHIBITION. 

Peculiar interest attaches to two drawings in this exhibition 
at the Dudley Gallery as being by the Princess of Wales— 
the first, we believe, exhibited by her Royal Highness. 
Assisting her husband as she does so frequently in the discharge 
of public and social duties, and always to the advantage of 
the community, one wonders that she can find time for the 
+ractice of art. The drawings are in black-and-white water- 
solour, and represent a snow scene at Sandringham, with deer, 
tamed by the cold; and another winter view, probably in, or 
suggested by, the Highlands, with an effectively disposed 
snow-cloud—appropriately called ‘‘ Mountain Gloom.’’ Both 
drawings are evidently executed freely, and even swiftly, but 
with artistic feeling for general effect. With regard to the 
English contributions generally, we regret to find that the 
present display hardly bears out even the modest promise of 
previous years, It was hoped that by the establishment of 
this exhibition our artists would be induced to pay greater 
attention to draughtsmanship, tone, and design. But, if we 
are to judge by the present collection, they pay less heed than 
ever to those first essentials of good art. The very few works 
which rise very decidedly above a commonplace aim, and 
passable technical skill, are nearly all by foreigners. 

Among the English contributions there is a painfully sig- 
nificant dearth of the preparatory and often alternative 
schemes for pictures, and the careful study of separate figures 
or groups, often in the nude, and details of drapery, &c., by 
meansot which the careful conscientious foreign painter arrives 
at his more finished and perfect results. The only study 
of the nude that we observed here is a female figure (95) 
of some merit, but smooth and timid, by R. 8S. 
James. Mr. F. Powell sends a large charcoal study of 
**Wind-tossed Waves’ (380); but the artist evidently 
thought only of feeling his way to render gradation of 
light in a finished drawing: we miss the analysis of wave- 
action that might have been expected from him, and a much 
smaller study would have answered his purpose as well. Mr. 
W. Cave ‘Thomas has a ‘‘sketch,’’ or more properly a study 
** for a picture,”’ “The Bea ity of Good Deeds ’’ (572 ; but 
the elevated monumental intention of the design is imperfectly 
carried out at present. The rising painter and sculptor H. 
Holiday might have formed an exception to our remark as to 
the paucity of studies for pictures, for no artist is more pai 
taking in pr tory work; but he is only represented by 
several smail illu e drawings for reproduction. All these, 
however, de l attention for their intelligent, appro- 
priate desi; dr tsmanship of ‘‘ the figure.” 
Iwo clever sepia studies by J. W. Waterhouse, are pre- 
sumably, but only presumably, ‘‘ first thoughts’’ for pietures. 
Both have classic accessories; the one represents a ‘Girl 
Waiting ”’ (32), the other a young witch drawing ‘‘ The Magic 
Circle’’ (363) in a hollow ling the crater of the 
Solfatara, the extinct volcano near Naples. A small drawing, 
by Carl Haag, of a bedawee preparing ‘‘ The Evening Meal ’”’ 
(312) in the desert, with his camel tethered beside him, is rich 
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in tone, as might be anticipated. And a similar remark 
lies to S. Kead’s lonely ‘* Woodleigh Grange ’’ (71), 
under sombre after-sundown effect. But the most 





vents the largest, pictorial work in mono- 
ign artist—‘*'the Death of Jacob”’ (181), 
ler—a huge composition, with many lifesize 


or at all 
















f he end of the room. Though by no means 
Quite 1 und be estimated according to the price 
put uy et it xample where it hangs of the 
abilit » till a large canvas « y and with dignity 





training imparts. 
Distinguished as our scl m ips, in por- 
traiture, we should naturally look for many studies of facial 
character here ; but we may look almost in vain. The only 
examples (not etchings) which forcibly arrested our attention 
were a study of a female head in chalk (101) by J. E. Breun; 
another of a monk looking up (382), powerful in its almost 
violent contrasts, by A. Wassie; and a delightful group of a 
Bavarian burgomaster and his wife in their Sunday finery at 
church (511), by J. W. Leatherbrow. Capitally discriminated 
are the simple, pious, candid nature of the old man; and the 
more humorous disposition of his helpmate, evinced in the 
habitual puckering of one corner of the mouth, though now 
primly restrained by « sense of the proprieties. is 
A larger proporticn of the gathering than on previous 
occasions consists of drawings for the wood engraver, made 
for our own and other illustrated newspapers and periodicals— 
not forgetting Mr. Punch. The majority, however, were 
executed for the Magazine of Art and other publications of 
Messrs. Cassell and Co., the contingent from this firm number- 
ing as many as 120. ‘This section of the exhibition certainly 
comprehends much of the ability to be found in the whole; 
it is, moreover, almost exclusively British, and strikingly 
exemplifies how much of the national pictorial talent is 
absorbed in illustrative work, how many of our distinguished 
artists are occupied in its production. It is questionable, 
nevertheless, whether art that has already been reproduced, 
and is, after all, rarely of very noteworthy mark, should be so 
largely represented in this small gallery. In any case, our 
limits absolutely preclude our attempting to review this section 
in detail. Wecan only make an exception in favour of the 
exquisite art and delicacy and care which Mr. F. Dicksee has 
brought to his small illustrations—particularly the ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet’’ (236) and ‘‘ Romeo and the Apothecary” (238). 
The etchings form another considerable factor in the show, 
although, probably, many works of this class were sent to the 
recent exhibition of the Painter-Etchers that would otherwise 
have figured here. As itis, several of the works are not new 
to the public. However, it is not to the fascinating and 
fashionabie art of etching—the pride of the amateur, the play 
of the artist—so fortuitous in its results, so “‘ snggestive”’ by 
force of its sheer limitations—that we must look as a means 
for bringing about a severer, purer mode of draughtsmanship: 
quite the contrary. The etchings comprise examples of 3. 
Palmer, ‘‘ Early Morning—Openin; the Fold ”’ (596), which 
we have already noticed, and which might as justly be regarded 
as anengraving; J.C. Hook, T.G. Cotman, R. W. Macbeth, 
C. Hunter, J. H. Bradley—‘‘ Views in Venice,” L. J. Steele, A. 
H. Haig—‘‘ The Aisles of Chartres’’ (589), the naturalised 
French artist J. Tissot, the American artist S. Parrish, and 
others. But here the foreign artists at least divide the 
honours—witness the ‘‘ Raffine”’ (14) of U. Leloir; ‘* Le Fils 
Unique ”’ (70) of P. Jazet, where the father fills the glass of 
the returned young officer, and the housekeeper, or mater her- 
self, itedly brings in the next dainty; the etching by 
Madame Bracquemond, after Delacroix, of the tumultuous 
sitting of the Convention on May 29, 1795 (166); and the por- 
trait in the first and last ‘*‘ states’’ by the same of E. de Gon- 
court, the Paris street scenes by A. Bertrand, and the etchings 
of M. Lalanne, Veyrassat, and Rudeaux.. 
But the works which we have had all along iw view as 
hors ligne, and tests for comparison, are the designs in lamp- 
black by J. Jimenez-y-Aranda; and the drawings in charcoal 
of L. Lhermitte. The Spanish master enjoys a European 
reputation as a painter rivalling Meissonier in precision and 
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truth, but with a character and style all hisown. He here 
appears as a great imaginative designer also. His three draw- 
ings form a serics, but are ignorantly or carelessly divided ; 
and, although by far the finest works in the exhibition, two of 
them are placed much below “‘the line.”” The series illustrate 
a Spanish poem, by D.G. Nunar de Avec, ‘‘La Vision de 
Fray Martin,’? with which we are unacquainted; but the 
subjects are as follow:—The first in order of time (the second 
on the walls) seems to be the drawing (377) representing the 
Friar Martin seated in a stall of his church choir with clasped 
hands and bowed head. We yet see enough of him 
to discern that his type is superior to those of the 
stolidly contented, or bigoted or sensual brethren, who 
chant their chorale more or less stentorially about him. So 
far the drawing may recall the ‘‘ Neophyte ’’ of Gustave Doré. 
But, beside these figures, there is the ‘‘ vision’ of the monk— 
a vision analogous to the temptations of St. Anthony. From 
before the very altar rises a mass of mocking skeletons; a 
full-bosomed female temptress hovers over him, placing one 
hand on his head, another in his bosom—firing heart and 
brain; while over him disport evil spirits, in male and female 
guise, like the devils and witches in a medieval Sabat. In the 
second drawing (313) the poor friar stands on an eminence, his 
temptress still at his side. Above the clouds is a glimpse of 
the dome of St. Peter’s—the goal of a Spanish ecclesiastic’s 
ambition (that passion now taking the place of love as the 
more potent); but, in mid-air, a cardinal is being dragged 
down by demons clinging to his skirt; and below a more 
apostolic figure, with the papal tiara, preaches, but preaches 
in vain, to a mocking, ribald crowd; while at the side a 
victorious general passes triumphantly at the head of his army. 
In the last of the series (377) the monk has fallen—is falling— 
bodily headlong amid broken columns and fragments of a statue 
down a vast chasm as the temptress flies aloft like a Nemesis 
shouting his doom. For intensely weird, and, so to speak, 
realistic imagination, these drawings far surpass the common- 
place melodrama of Gustave Doré, while they are infinitely 
superior in all technical qualities. For characterisation, 
drawing, modelling, foreshortening, and knowledge of effects 
i and shade, they are simply marvellous. M. 
ss numerous charcoal drawings are also extremely 
: mastery displayed in the rendering of the 
ion, supported as itis by perfectly accurate draughts- 
manship. This last is most apparent—perhaps, more so than 
even in ‘Le Menuisier’’? (61) and *‘ L’Imprimeur”’ (99)—in 
**Cours de Philosophie 4 la Sorbonne ”’ 














125), where the rows 
of heads are wonderfully individualised, though, properly only 
emphasised where the downward light impinges on them. 

A few other works should be commended to the visitor, 
notably ‘‘St. Simon Stylites’’ (79), by the late Mr. Burges, 
which is conceived and executed in curious fidelity to the gro- 
tesque manner of the early German engravers; N. H. J. 
Westlake’ ‘*Design for a Mortuary Card’’ (470); W. 
Coulter’s iuregard Farm, Sark’’ (405); <A. Quinton’s 
** Beside the Still Waters ’’ (8); and J. C. Dollman’s droll oil 
sketch (137) of geese challenging a donkey on a common. 

SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE ART. 

An exhibition of Spanish and Portuguese art is being held in 
the North Court of the South Kensington Museum. The 
Governments and many municipalities, and clerical bodies of 
the two countries, as well as numerous private persons, have 
contributed to the collection ; and the whole course of Iberian 
art, from the earliest times Gown to ncar our own day, is 
illustrated. The gathering is far t nsive for detailed 
review in our columns, but we may glance at its prin- 
cipal divisions. ‘The collection is, of course, rich in metal- 
work, in which branch of ornamental art the Spaniards have 
attained, perhaps, greater proficiency 1in any other. The 
Church and other plate, the Toledo r rs with their orna- 
mented hilts, the guns, richly inlaid, and the daggers are espe- 
cially worthy of notice; but one might have expected a finer 
show of ornamental armour. There is, however, a splendid 
demi-suite of blackened steel, damascened with gold and silver, 
which belonged to Philip ILL. ; as also richly embossed shields 
of cuir bouilli. We may mention also part of the Visigothic 
treasure, dating from the seventh century, found near Toledo, 
the remainder belonging to the Musée de Cluny, Paris; 
together with gold personal ornaments, from the National 
Archeological Museum at Madrid ; caskets, candelabra, lamps, 
plateaux, &c. The priestly vestments, Royal robes, and other 
garments are embroidered, often with religious subjects, with 
lavish sumptuousness. Among the earliest of these are the 
cap of state and tunic of the Infante Philip, brother of 
Alfonzo X., a work of the thirteenth century. The 
Hispano-Moorish pottery, with its resplendent iridescent 
lustres, is another striking feature of the show. ‘There 
are also ivory carvings, dating from the eleventh century ; 
illuminations from the same and subsequent periods, ancient 
tapestries, glass vessels, and a multitude of other objects. 
There is, likewise, a lofty reredos, inclosing twenty-nine 
pictures, which formerly stood behind the high altar of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, interesting only as an archeological illustration of 
the comparatively debased condition of Spanish art towards 
the end of the fifteenth century. As a whole, the collection 
demonstrates that the art of the Peninsula, however pic- 
turesque, ornate, or grandiose, ig uninventive, and therefore 
uninstructive. The best it can show is derived from Moorish, 
Netherlandish, Italian, French, and other foreign sources; 
and the process of imitation has ever been apt to result in 
clumsiness, exaggeration, and vulgar ostentation. 
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Mr. Millais has just finished a portrait of Sir Henry 
Thompson. 

The travelling studentship offered by the Architectural 
Association has this year been awarded to Mr. H. Kemp. 

Mr. Boehm, A.R.A., has received from Mr. Shaw-Lcfevre, 
Chief Commissioner of Works, an order to execute the statue 
of the late Earl of Beaconsfield, which is to be placed asa 
national memorial in Westminster Abbey. The City Lands 
Committee, who are about to erect a memorial in Guildhall to 
the late Earl of Beaconsfield, have decided to intrust the work 
to Mr. R. C. Belt. 

Messrs. Marion and Co. have just published a set of pho- 
tographs of the Princess of Wales in state costume, taken in 
the conservatory of Marlborough House, just before the 
Drawingroom of May 5. The Princess, decked in tiara and 
diamonds, looks every inch a queen. The large portrait— 
called the Panel Portrait—is at once graceful, beautiful, and 
artistic. Before the introduction of dry gelatine plates, Mr. 
Bassano, the tasteful producer of these portraits, could not 
have hoped for such successful results away from his studio. 
Ot the eleven negatives taken on the above occasion not one 
was a failure. 








A silver cradle of the value of £100 was presented to the 
Mayoress of Hanley on Monday Afternoon, to celebrate the 
birth of a son and heir during her husband’s mayorality. 
The Town Council of the borough of Harwich are about to 
present Mrs. Vaux, wife of the Mayor, with a silver cradle, in 
ionour of her having give birth to a son on the 4th inst. 








MACMAHON’S TELEGRAPHIC NEWS 
TYPE-PRINTING APPARATUS. 
Step by step, type-printing telegraphs, though amongst the 
earliest inventions of the pioneers of the electric telegraph in 
this country, were first applied to the simultaneous distribution 
of intelligence in the United States. In the year 1867 an 
ingenious apparatus, invented by the assistant-engineer to the 
American Telegraph Company, Mr.E. A. Calahan, was worked 
by the Gold and Stock Telegraph Company, at New York. A 
modification of this apparatus, by Messrs. ‘I’. L. Pope and T. A. 
Edison, of New York, was introduced to this country in the 
year 1872; but was found, after trial, not to meet the require- 
ments of the London Stock Exchange, where it was first 
employed, the speed being then insufficient. Improvements 
in this respect were made by Mr. F. Higgins, of London, 
electrical engineer, in ihe following year, which had the effect 
of increasing the rapidity of working to the desired extent. 
The improvements were promptly adopted in the United States, 
where some thousands of instruments of this class are at work 
for various purposes. The systemis fast coming to be adopted 
here, and its successful operation in this country is due to 
the enterprise of Mr. I’. Macmahon, whose name is now in- 
separably connected with it. The lines employed for such a 
system, throughout the country, should be exclusively devoted 
to public news intelligence, and should not be liable to be 
disturbed by the fluctuating pressure of ordinary postal t..e- 
graphic business. The progress of its introduction had not 
therefore been very rapid in the past few years; but the 
British public appear now to be awakening to the necessity 
for amore prompt dissemination of important news than is 
possible by hand distribution. The average length of printed 


tape already distributed weekly in London by this apparatus 
is about sixty miles. 
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The apparatus consists of a type wheel, or, whicre the 
characters are very numerous, of two wheels, side by side, 
either of which may be brought into action and printed 
from, by being first slid laterally into position over 
the paper and then rotated, until the required letter is over 
the paper, which is moved upwards, and receives the impression 
in the usual way. Synchronism between the various instru- 
ments is ensured by means of an arrangement which arrests 
the type wheels at zero, whenever they have been rotated 
through two revolutions without having been printed from. 
One operator is capable of working 1500 instruments at a 
time, the motive power being entirely supplied from the 
central office; no weights or springs are employed in the 
receiving apparatus, nor is any winding up of the instrument 
required. We give an Illustration of the compact little 
machine, which has been furnished to all the leading West- 
End clubs, to some newspaper offices, and to many hotcls and 
other establishments all over London. ‘The central office is at 
8, Piccadilly, which is in constant communication with its 
own reporters at the Houses of Parliament, at the Govern- 
ment Offices and the Law Courts, at the ports of arrival and 
departure for mail steam-ships to all parts of the world, at 
Paris, and in other capitals of foreign States, besides special 
arrangements at the racecourses for instantaneously reporting 
all events of sporting interest. 

In the last-mentioned department of news, Macmahon’s 
Telegraphic Company has lately surpassed every achievement 
of this kind. ‘The result of the race for the Derby, with the 
names of the first three horses as they were placed, was 
made known in America to the New York Merald, and to 
Mr. Lorillard, the owner of Iroquois, within a very few 
seconds—positively before Archer, who rode the winning 


horse, dismounted for weighing. His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, who was on Epsom Downs that day, 


inspected the telegraphic apparatus, and obtained per- 
sonally from Mr. Macmahon an explanation of its working, 
very much to his admiration. The assassination of the late 
Emperor of Russia was made known to customers of 
Macmahon’s Telegraph Company in London, on the Sunday 
afternoon when that shocking event took place, before it was 
communicated to the Court and to her Majesty’s Government. 
It is obvious that a type-printing telegraphic apparatus, 
emitting its strip of printed paper, by automatic action, 
before the reader’s eyes, will usually deliver its intelligence 
half an hour or an hour sooner than it can be made known by 
the ordinary electric telegraph, whose messages have to be 
written out and sent in manuscript. The first type-printing 
telegraph was invented by that eminent electrician Mr. E. 
Ifughes, but was modified by Messrs. Phelps and Edison, of 
New York, and has been further improved by Mr. F. Higgins, 
engineer to this company. It is now proposed to extend the 
system from London to Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Glasgow, and other great towns of the United Kingdom, 
which will be connected by a Morse line with the Central 
Office here, and will thus receive all the news simultaneous 
with the Company’s customers in London. 
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THE CHURCH. 
PREFERMENTS AND APPOINTMENTS, 
Anderton, Henry, to be Vicar of Hopton Congeford, Salop. 
Barker, Frederick, to be Rector of ¢ Jottenham, Cambs. 
Bisson, P. N,; Curate of Wrecclesham, Farnham, Surrey. 
Bone, William Middleton; Retor of Winthorpe, Notts. 
Brealey, Frederick; Vicar of Little Linford, Bucks 
Brown, Richard Garlick; Curate of Holy Trinity, Great Malvera, 
Burney, Alexander D’Arblay ; Vicar of Berrow. 
Burrell, 8. B.; Vicar of Merton-cum-Hilton. 
Caswell, Emil G. H.; Vicar of Hunwick. 
Chamberlain, James Slade ffoster; Vicar of St. Stephen’s, Kearsley. 
Cole, W. B., Curate; Vicar of Shanklin, 
Cox, Sir George William. Bart. ; Rector of Scrangham, alias Scrayingham. 
Cremer, F. D,; Vicar of Upholland, 
Curtis, Edward; Curate of 8t. Mary-le-Wigford, Lincoln, 
Dawson-Damer, Lionel Digby William, Vicar of Canford Magna, Dorse: ; 
Canon of Yetminster Secunda in Salisbury Cathedral. 
Dickins, C. A.; Honorary Canon in Worcester Cathedral, 
Dover, John William ; Rector of Abinghall. 
Durst, Oanon, Vicar of Alton, Hants; Rector of Alverstoke, 
Farley, Henry; Vicar of Lytchett Minster, Dorset. 
Fearon, Arthur; Vicar of Great Marlow, 
Fletcher, J. P. A.; Vicar of St. Stephen's, North Bow. 
Fowler, A. C.; Missions to Seamen Chaplain, the Liffey. 
Gedge, Edmund; Vicar of Aldsworth, 
Hale, G,; Vicar of St. Luke’s, Chesterton, 
Helder, F. W.; Vicar of St. Mildred’s, Burnt Ash-hill, Lee. 
Hepple, Richard Joseph; Curate of Long Marston, 
Hoste, James R. P.; Rector of Alverstoke. 
Jacob, James John; Canon of Teinton Regis in Salisbury Cathedral. 
Jones, F. W., Curate of Brackley ; Rector of Dumbleton, 
Leach, John, Vicar of Kirkby, near Liverpool, 
Lo ke, Cecil John Hay; Rector of Lufton. 
Luttey, Edward Chorley ; Curate of West Camel. 
Maclure, Edward Craig; Rural Dean of Rochdale. 
Matthew, R. G.; Vicar of St. Michael’s, Wigan. 
Meigh, J.; Missions to Seamen Chaplain, Portland Roads. 
Morris, George Edward Clifton; Curate of Baldersby, 
Mules, Francis Howard; Rector of Dowlishwake-cum-West Dowlis. 
Newman, Rowland; Kector of Hawkridge-cum-Withypool, 
Pelly, Raymond; Vicar of St. John’s, Stratford. 
Ramsay-L Amy, J. A. R. ; Minor Canon of York Minster. 
Ramsden, H. P.; Diocesan Inspector for the Diocese of Chester. 
Rawson, W.1.8.; Vicar of Metheringham, Lincolnshire, 
Rees, G, E.; Rector of Bagendon, Gloucestershire. 
Rees, G. L. M.; Curate of St. Michael, Neepsend, Sheffield. 
Richmond, Wilfrid ; Warden of Glenalmond College, Perthshire. 
Salisbury, E. E. B.; Rector of Winceby, and Curate of Asgerby, Lincolnshire. 
Sherwood, William Edward; Chaplain of Bath College. 
Smith, Henry Francis; Kector of Folke, Dorset. 
Slater, F.; Rector of Cottenham, Cambridgeshire. 
Walters, W., Vicar of Pershore; Honorary Canon in Worcester Cathedral. 
Whittaker, E. J.; Vicar of St. Mark’s, Lyncombe, Bath. 
Williams, Thomas J. ; to the Consolidated Rectory of WadJesdon, Bucks. 
Williams, Henry John; Curate of Preston. 
Wilson, J, B.; Rector of St. Helen, Worcester, and Rector of St. Alban, 
Worcester— Guardian, 


The contest for the chaplaincy of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 
ended in the return of the Rey. W. Thompson. 

The concert given recently at St. James’s Hall for the 
renovation of the Embassy Church at Paris realised £459 5s. 6d. 

The celebration of the twenty-second anniversary of the 
English Church Union was begun on Tuesday by special 
services in some of the metropolitan churches. 

The Marchioness of Salisbury opened a bazaar on Thursday, 
in the Cannon-street Hotel, the object being to raise funds 
towards repairing the Church of St. ‘Thomas, Bethnal-green. 

Lady George Hamilton has consented to open a fancy 
bazaar in the parochial mission-hall of St. Mary’s, Newington, 
on the 5th proximo. The hall is attached to the parish church 
of St. Mary, of which the Rev. G. T. Palmer is Rector. 

The annual mecting of Diocesan Inspectors in England 
and Wales was held in the Library of Lambeth Palace on 
‘luesday afternoon, the chair being taken by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and subsequently by the Bishop of Hereford. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury presided at the annual 
meeting of the National Socicty on Wednesday, and among 
those who were present were the Marquis of Salisbury and as 
many as six Bishops. In the evening the Lord Mayor enter- 
tained the Archbishops and Bishops at dinner. 

On Wednesday, July 6, and the three following days an 
exhibition of works of art and needlework will be held by the 
Countess of Caledon at her residence, 5, Carlton-house-terrace, 
the proceeds to be devoted to the restoration of Ridge church, 
Hertfordshire. . 

On the occasion of the 180th anniversary of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, a sermon 
was preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral on Wednesday morning 
by the Bishop of Chichester. In the evening of the following 
day a service was held in the nave of Westminster Abbey, hen 
a sermon was preached by the Bishop of Durham. 

The fine old Church of St. Thomas, of Haverfordwest, was 
reopened by the Bishop of St. David’s on the 2nd inst., after 
considerable enlargement and refitting by Mr. W. Reynolds of 
the same town. An organ by Messrs. Vowles of Bristol, the 
gift of the Rector and Mrs, Hilbers, and a stained-glass window 
by Messrs. Mayer and Co., of Munich, the gift of the Rev. G. 
Horn, are amongst the most striking additions. The architect 
engaged was Mr. I. H. Lingen Barker, of Hereford. 

The large east window of St. Andrew’s Church, Newington, 
has been filled with stained glass, the gift of Mr. Jerman 
Nobes. ‘Lhe window, which is rich and harmonious in colour, 
was designed by Mr. C. Evans, of Fleet-street.——A richly 
painted cast window, from the studio of Mr. W. G. Taylor, 
ot Berners-street, lias been placed in the parish church of Pit- 
minster, near Taunton. It is the gift of Mrs. Hobson and 
her family.——A three-light window, representing ‘‘ Christ 
Blessing Children,’’ has been placed on the north side of 
Heptonstall church, Yorkshire, by J. E. Greenwood, Esq., of 
Cragg, to the memory of his wite. The artists are Messrs. 
Mayer and Co., of Munich and London. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury presided at the monthly 
mecting of the court of assistants of the Sons of the Clergy 
Society last Saturday, at the Corporation House, Bloomsbury- 
place. The registrar (Mr. Paget Bowman) presented a large 
number of petitions sent in by clergymen from all parts of 
England and Wales, for the most part burdened with large 
families, and hard pressed by the difficulty of maintaining 
and educating them upon a very insuflicient income. In every 
well-substantiated case a grant was made; the aggregate sum 
distributed in these bencfactions was £1820, while £290 was 
awarded in grants towards the education and start in life of 
thirty clergy children.——On Wednesday, July 6, the Arch- 
bishop will entertain Prince Leopold, Duke of Albany, and 
the other stewards of the recent festival of the Sons of the 
Clergy, at dinner in Lambeth Palace. 

The Incorporated Society for Promoting the Enlargement, 
suilding, and Repairing of Churches and Chapels held its 
usual monthly meeting at the society’s house, Whitehall, on 
the 16th inst.—Archdeacon Harvison in the chair. Grants of 
money were made in aid of the following objects :—Building 
new churches, at Aylesbury (St. John), £300, and Seaton (St. 
Paul), near Workington, £100. Rebuilding the parish church 
of St. Mary’s, Truro (the future cathedral of the diocese of 
Truro), £500. Enlarging or otherwise improving the accom- 
modation in the churches of Billingford; near Scole, £40; 
Llandinabo, near Ross,, £35; Marlingforl St. Mary, near 
Norwich, £25; Salehouse (All Saints’), near Norwich, £50; and 
Staverton (St. Paul), near Totnes, £40. Under urgent cir- 
cumstances the following grants formerly made were in- 


creased :—Towards building Christ Church, Hendon, Middle- 
sex, from £180 to £230; and towards reseating and restoring 
St. Andrew’s Church, Tywardreath, Cornwall, from £60 to 
£70. Grants were also made fromthe Special Mission Build- 
ings Fund towards building mission churches at Dean-lane, 
Bedminster (St. Paul), £25; Harrietsham, near Maidstone 
£10; and Herongate, Brentwood, £10. 





A numerous meeting was held yesterday week in the lower 
Exeter Hall to give a welcome to the Rev. Donald Macleod, 
M.A., who has succeeded the Rev. Dr. Cumming in_the 
London ministry of the Scottish National Church. The Earl 
of Aberdeen, Lord High Commissioner to the Gencral 
Assembly, took the chair, and the Countess was present on 
the platform, where were also Mr. James Campbell, M.P., the 
Dean of Westminster, the Rev. Dr. Oswald Dykes, the Rev. 
Canon Fleming, the Rev. Mr. Forsyth, the Rev. Dr. Thain 
Davidson, the Rev. Marshall Lang, D.D. (Glasgow), 
and the Rev. Professor Charteris (Edinburgh). The noble 
Earl expressed his interest in the happy settlement _of the 
new minister of Crown-court Church, and the Rev. Donald 
Macleod having spoken at some length, speakers belonging to 
various religious bodies gave addresses of cordial greeting, 
Dean Stanley and Canon Fleming being among the number. 

At a meeting of the leaders of the Congregational Body, 
held at Charing-cross Hotel on the 14th inst.—Mr. 8. Morley, 
M.P., presiding —it was resolved to celebrate the jubilee of the 
Congregational Union by the creation of a fund with which to 
pay off the debts on the Congregational chapels and_ to 
improve the incomes of the ministers. | Upon a proposal that 
the fund should be £5000, Mr. R. S. Hudson, a well-known 
member of the body, exclaimed, ‘‘That’s all nonsense ; 
intend to give £20,000 myself.’’ He afterwards put his name 
down for that amount. Mr. 8. Morley followed by a gift of 
£5000, and in thirty minutes £30,000 was subscribed. 

The 112th session of the General Baptist Association. has 
been held in Norwich this week. On ‘Tuesday morning the 
president, the Rev. Dawson Burns, gave the opening address, 
and in the evening a public meeting of the Home Missionary 
Society was held in the Unthanks-road Baptist Churcli—Mr. 
J. H. Tillett, M.P., in the chair. 

The seventy-first annual meeting of the Swedenborg Society 
was held at 36, Bloomsbury-street, on Tuesday; the Kev. Dr. 
Bayley in the chair. 








OBITUARY. 


SIR GEORGE KINLOCH, BART. 
Sir George Kinloch, Bart., of Kinloch, in the county of Perth, 
7 J.P. and D.L., died on the 16th inst. He 
i, was born Oct. 13, 1800, the eldest son of Mr. 
George Kinloch, M.P. for Dundee, by Helen, 
his wife, third daughter of Mr. John Smith, 
of Balhary, and was descended from a 
younger branch of the well-known Scotch 
family, Kinloch of Kinloch. He received 
his education at the University of Edinburgh, 
ON was called to the Scottish Bar in 1823, suc- 
ceeded to the Kinloch estates at the death of 
his father in 1833, and was created a Baronet 
April 16, 1873. He married, Oct. 21, 1845, 
Margaret, only child of Mr. George Canning, 
of Arbroath, J.P., and leaves three sons and 
five daughters. Of the former, the eldest, now 
Sir John George Smyth Kinloch, second Baronet, was born 
Jan. 8, 1849, and married, Jan. 8, 1878, Jessie Montgomery, 
elder daughter of Mr. George Lumsden, of Balhary House, 
Perthshire, and has issue. Of the daughters, the third, 
Margaret Aimée, was married, in 1873, to Mr. W. J. 8. 
Barber-Starkey, barrister-at-law. The late Baronet’s father, 
George Kinloch, tled to France in 1819 to escape the con- 
sequences of an indictment for sedition, but was restored to 
his country in 1823, and within less than ten years was 
returned as the first member in the reformed Parliament for 
the town of Dundee, where a statue has been erected to his 
memory. 























SIR JOSIAH MASON, 
Sir Josiah Mason, the munificent philanthropist of Birming- 
ham, died at Erdington, near that town, on the 16th inst., 
aged eighty-six. He was born, of humble parentage, at Kidder- 
minster, Feb. 23, 1795, and began life as a street hawker of 
cakes, fruits, and vegetables. He became afterwards a shoc- 
maker, a house painter, and carpet weaver. In 1814 he went 
to Birmingham to an uncle, and was employed in the gilt-toy 
trade, at which he worked until he entered on the manufacture 
of steel pens, and made his fortune—a fortune which he 
devoted to the most philanthropic works. He was also 
engaged, under the firm Mason and Elkington, in copper- 
smelting. Acquiring a large property, he erected a handsome 
orphanage at Erdington at a cost of £60,000, endowing it with 
land and buildings to the extent of £200,000. He also founded 
in Birmingham a scientific college, the outlay being about 
£70,000. In recognition of these princely gifts, he received 
the honour of knighthood in 1872. Sir Josiah married, in 
1817, Ann (who died 1870), daughter of Richard Griffiths, of 
Birmingham. Mr. Mason’s portrait was given in our Number 
for Sept. 11, 1869. 
COLONEL CROMPTON. 

Colonel Joshua Samuel Crompton, of Azerley Hall and Sion 
Hill, Yorkshire, J.P. and D.L., died at the former seat, near 
Ripon, which borough he formerly represented in Parliament, 
on the 17th inst., aged eighty-one. He was second son of Mr. 
Josiah Crompton, of York, by Anna Maria, his wife, daughter 
and heir of Mr. William Rookes, of Roydes Hall, and was 
brother of Mr. William Rookes Crompton-Stansfield, of Esholt 
Hail, Yorkshire, M.P., who assumed the additional surname 
of Stansfield on succeeding to his mother’s estates, his maternal 
grandmother having been Anne, sister and heir of Mr. Robert 
Stansfield, who purchased Esnolt Hallin 1755. Colonel Joshua 
Crompton was educated at Harrow, and Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1821, and M.A. in 1826. 
lie sat in Parliament for Ripon from 1832 to 1834, and was 
formerly Licutenant-Colonel 2nd West York Militia. He 
married, first, Sept. 2, 1834, Mary, youngest daughter of Mr. 
Claude Alexander, of Ballochmyle, N.B. (by Helenora, his wife, 
daughter of Sir William Maxwell, Bart., of Springkell), and 
had three sons, the eldest being the present Colonel William 
Henry Crompton-Stansfield, of Esholt, and one daughter, Mrs. 
Percy Stanhope. Colonel Crompton married, secondly, in 
1870, Frances Caroline, daughter of Mr. John Horsley Palmer, 
and cousin of Lord Selborne. 





We have also to record the deaths of— 

The Earl of Wicklow, a memoir of whom is deferred. 

Henry Craigie Halkett, late Judge in the Bengal Civil 
Service, on the 18th inst., at Vernon-terrace, Brighton. 

The Hon. Harold Gathorne-Hardy, M.A., J.P., Fellow of 
All Souls’, Oxford, on the 11th inst., aged thirty-one. 

Brevet-Major Maitland Warren Bouverie Sabine-Pasley, 
on the 6th inst., at Woodbourne, third son of Admiral Sir 





‘Thomas Sabine-Pasley, of Craig, in the county of Dumfries, 
sart., K.C.B., by Jane Matilda Lilly, his wife, daughter ot 
the Rev. Montagu John Wynyard, Rector of West Runcton. 

Mr. William George Campbell, Commissioner in Lunacy, 
on the 13th inst., at 50, Ennismore-gardens, in his seventy- 
first year. He was called to the Bar at the Middle Temple in 
1836, and was appointed Commissioner in Lunacy in 1845. 

Lady M‘Dougall (Elizabeth Sophia), on the 8th inst., at 
her residence, Dunolly, Argyleshire, aged seventy-four. She 
was only child of Mr. Charles Sheldon Timins, R.N., of Oriel 
Lodge, Cheltenham; and was married, in 1826, to Vice- 
Admiral Sir John M‘Dougall, K.C.B., who died in 1869. 

Mr. Andrew Wilson, author of ‘‘ The Abode of Snow,”’ on 
the 8th inst., at Howton, Ullswater, aged fifty-one. He was 
author of several interesting works on travel, contributed 
largely to Blackwood’s Magazine and to Indian newspaper lite- 
rature, and was formerly editor of the China Mail. 

Lady Alice Emily Mary Stuart, on the 7th inst., in the 
island of Jersey, aged forty-five. She was the youngest 
daughter of William George, seventeenth Earl of Errol, K.1., 
by Lady Elizabeth Fitzclarence, his wife, natural daughter of 
King William IV., and was married, May 16, 1874, to Colonel 
the Count Charles Edward d’Albanie, only son of the late 
Charles Edward Stuart, Count d’ Albanie. 

Professor George Rolleston, F.R.S., Linacre Professor of 
Physiology in the University of Oxford, at Park Grange, 
Oxford, on the 9th inst., in his fifty-second year. He obtained 
a First Class in Classics in 1859 and became a Fellow ot 
Pembroke College in 1851. He contributed largely to medical 
and scientific literature. Professor Rolleston married Grace, 
niece of Sir Humphrey Davy. 

Coanstoun George Ridout, late Captain 11th Light 
Dragoons and 2nd Life Guards, on the 3rd inst., at his 
daughter’s house, The Drive, Brighton, aged ninety-five. 
He entered the Army in 1801, and served throughout the 
Peninsular War, included Badajoz and Ciudad Rodrigo. 
Captain Ridout married, in 1815, Louisa, daughter of Dr. 
George Heath, Head Master of Eton and Canon of Windsor. 

Mr. John Lecky Phelps, J.P., of Waterpark and The Lodge, 
Broodford, in the county of Clare, and of Albemarle, Laner- 
ton, and Quamley, Australia, on the 28th ult., at Florence. 
He married, in 1864, Rosetta Anne, daughter of Colonel John 
Vandeleur, 10th Hussars, of Ballinacourty, in the county of 
Limerick, and granddaughter of the Right Ion. John Ormsby 
Vandeleur, of Kilrush, in the county of Clare. 

Mr. James King King, of Staunton Park, Herefordshire, 
in his seventy-fifth year. He was a magistrate and deputy- 
lieutenant for Herefordshire, of which county he served as 
High Sheriff in 1845. Mr. King sat in Parliament for the 
county in the Conservative interest from 1852 to 1868. 
Mr. King married, March 17, 1835, Mary Cochrane, fourth 
daughter of Mr. Kenneth Francis Mackenzie, and had three 
sons and seven daughters. 

Mr. Robert Tighe, Q.C., of Fitzwilliam-square, Dublin, 
late Chairman of the county of Limerick, on the 15th inst. 
He was descended from a branch of the well-known Irish 
family of Tighe, of the county of Westmeath. Mr. Robert 
Tighe, a very accomplished scholar and archeologist, resided 
for a long period in Rome, and had made the study of its 
history, antiquities, and classic remains his chief occupation 
for many years. 

The Hon. (Dowager) Lady Legard, at Scarborough, in her 
eightieth year. Her Ladyship was I’rances, second daughter 
of Charles, first Lord Feversham, by Charlotte, his wife, only 
daughter of William, sccond Earl of Dartmouth, and was 
married, May 31, 1832, to Sir Thomas Digby Legard, eighth 
Baronet, of Ganton, in the county of York, and had, besides 
one daughter, three sons, Sir Francis Digby Legard, ninth 
Baronet, Sir D’Arcy Widrington Legard, tenth Baronet, and 
Sir Charles Legard, the present Barouct. 

Mr. James A. Clarke, J.P. and D.L., of Summerhill, 
Ulverstone, and The Sound, Lancaster, on the 8th inst., the 
day before completing his seventy-seccond year. He was 
second son of Mr. James Clarke, of ‘The Sound, for forty- 
eight years Recorder of Liverpool, and for twenty-three years 
Attorney-General of the Isle of Man, by Jane, his wife, 
daughter of Mr. Robert Addison, of ‘the Sound, J.P. and 
D.L. He married Margaret, daughter of Mr. John Bond, 
J.P. and D.L. of Lancaster, and leaves issue. 

The Rev. Joseph Stopford, of Ferney, Blackrock, in the 
county of Cork, on the 9th inst. He was born April 27, 1799, 
the eldest son of the Rev. William Stopford, Rector of Garry- 
cloyne, in the county of Cork, by Abigail, his wife, daughter 
of Mr. Eyre Evans, of Milltown Castle, in that county, and 
grandson of the Rev. Joseph Stopford, also Rector of Garry- 
cloyne. He married, Aug. 15, 1850, Elizabeth, daughter 
of Mr. Simon Dring, of Rockgrove, and leaves: issue. His 

family, of ancient Cheshire lineage, was a younger branch of 
the noble house of Courtown. 


In the notice given last week of General Sir Duncan 
Macgregor mention was accidentally omitted to be made of 
his second son, Duncan, married to Mary Selina, daughter of 
Mr. Thomas Walker, formerly of the Scots Greys. Mr. 
Duncan Macgregor and his brother-in-law Colonel Wilmot 
Brooke, with other relations, followed Sir Duncan’s remains to 
the grave at Harold’s Cross, near Dublin, on the 16th inst. 





The reply of the Treasury to the Postmaster-General’s 
recommendations for improving the position of the tele- 
graphists and sorting clerks is printed. Mr. Fawcett’s 
letter is dated Monday week, and the reply of the Treasury 
was sent on Thursday, most of the recommendations being 
adopted, although the agitation of the telegraphists is con- 
demned, and their claim as to status in the Civil Service is 
repudiated. It is said that the telegraphists are dissatisfied 
with the new scheme. 

Sir Edward Watkin made a statement on the 16th inst., 
at a meeting of the shareholders in the South-Eastern Railway, 
of the progress that has been made in the experimental works 
relating to the Channel Tunnel. ‘They have ascertained that 

‘there is a stratum under the Channel impervious to water ; 
and that with the imperfect machinery now at their disposal 
they can excavate two miles per annum. At this rate, work- 
ing simultaneously from both sides, the tunnel would be 
completed in five years. He suggested that it might be 
advisable to get up a small limited liability company to take 
the matter in hand. 

Edwin John Parsons, assistant letter-carricr at Birmingham, 
was charged last Saturday with delaying 2031 letters. The 
prosecuting solicitor stated that it was most extraordinary 
that although a large number contained bank-notes, securities, 
and postage-stamps, only forty-two complaints were made 
during the six months over which the prisoner’s irregularities 
extended. ‘Lhe prisoner made no attempt to open the missing 
letters, the contents being untouched. He appeared to have 
detained them from sheer laziness, and upon some occasions 
had evidently suppressed the whole of the letters for delivery 
on his round. ‘Lhe prisoner was remanded. 
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THE LATE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA: SICK AND WOUNI 


FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL A) 
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SICK AND WOUNDED PRISONERS RETURNING DOWN COUNTRY. 


<ETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST.—SEE PAGE 640. 
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THE COURT. 


The Queen and the Royal family, before leaving the High- 
lands, drove to Glen Gelder Shiel, Castleton, the Linn of 
Corrie Mullie, and other notable localities. Her Majesty and 
Princess Beatrice also paid leave-taking visits to numerous 
families attached to the Royal demesne. 

A ball was given at the Castle to the servants, tenants, 
and gillies of the Balmoral and Abergeldie estates; the 
Queen, Princess Beatrice, Princesses Victoria and Elizabeth of 
Hesse being present a portion of the evening with the ladies 
and gentlemen of the household. 

Captain De Lancey, Lieutenant Horne, and Lieutenant 
Rycroft, 71st Regime ent (Highland Light Infantry), stationed 
at Ballater, were invited to luncheon at Balmoral, and were 
afterwards presented to her Majesty; and the Rev. Archibald 
Campbell dined with the Queen. 

Divine service was performed on Sunday at the castle, her 
Majesty and the Princesses being present. 

The Court left Balmoral for the south on Tuesday, arriving 
at Windsor Castle on Wednesday morning. 

The forty-fourth anniversary of the accession of her 
Majesty was celebrated on Monday, with the customary 
honours. 

THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES, 

The Prince and Princess of Wales closed their stay at St. 
Leonard’s Hill by identifying their interests with those of the 
Household Cavalry, of which corps his Royal Highness is 
Colonel-in-Chief. The Prince and Princess rode to W indsor 
Great Park, and witnessed the manceuvres of a field-day, the 
Duke of Cambridge being present. Their Royal Highnesses 
returned to St. Leonard’s, and on Sunday they attended the 
church parade of the Royal Horse Gu: wds at Windsor, and 
were afterwards present with the regiment at Divine service in 
Holy Trinity Church, the Rev. Arthur Robins and the Rev. 

G. C. Bateman offici: iting. Silver medals for long service and 
good conduct were subsequently presented to sev eral members 
of the corps at the Spital Barracks. 

On Monday the Prince and Princess, with Princesses 
Louise, Victoria, and Maud of Wales, returned to Marlborough 
House. The Prince went to the House of Lords in the after- 
noon and acted as a ‘ * supporter ”? of the Duke of Albany on 
the occasion of the introduction of his Royal Highness into the 
house; the Duke of Cambridge being the other “‘supporter.”’ The 
Princess and her daughters, Princess Louise of Lorne, and the 
Duchess of Teck were present. The Prince preside od at the 
annual dinner of the Ritle Brigade (the Prince Consort’s Own) 
at Willis’s Rooms, in the absence of the Duke of Connaught, 
the Colonel-in-Chief of the regiment. His Royal Highness 
afterwards accompanied the Princess to a dance given by Lord 
and Lady Alfred Paget, at their residence in Queen Anne- 
street. The Grand Duke of Hesse arrived at Marlborough 
House on Tuesday on a visit to their Royal Highnesses, he 
having been met at Dover by Major-General Du Plat and 
Colonel A. Ellis. The Royal party went to the Royal Italian 
Opera in the evening ; the Prince and Princess going after to 
a@ ball given by Major-General and Mrs. C. Baring, at 
Grosvenor-place. On Wednesday the Prince held a Levée at 
St. James’s Palace, and in the evening ac companied the 
Princess to Lady Julia Wombwell’s first dance. 


The Duke and Duchess of Connaught embarked at Ports- 
mouth on Monday in the Royal yacht Osborne, commander 
Lord Charles Beresford, and cruised off for Portland. On 

Tuesday their Royal Highnesses steamed in a pinnace to 
Weymouth, where the Duchess landed and made a tour of the 
town. On W ednesday the Osborne, with the Royal party, left 
Portland Roads for Penzance and the Scilly Isles. 

The Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz has returned 
to Germany. 

The Duchess of Teck assisted at the Fancy Fair held on 
Tuesday at 37, Gros svenor-square, in aid of Miss Leigh’s Home 
for English and American girls in Paris. The Duke and 
Duchess dined with the Earl and Countess of Wilton at their 
residence in Grosvenor-square. The Duke, president of the 
Royal Botanic Society, held the annual evening féte in the 
gardens, Regent’s Park, on Wednesday, the various Royal 
personages in town being present. 

The Maharajah Dhulecp Singh, accompanied by his sons, 
Princes Frederick and George, have arrived at ‘Claridge’ s 
Hotel, from Elvedon Hall, Thetford. 

FASHIONABLE MARRIAGES. 
The marriage of Mr. William Nicholas Leader, of Dromaga 
Cast and Rosnaler, in the county of Cork (late of the Scots 
Greys), with the Hon. anor Charlotte Burke Roche, eldest 
r of the late Lord Fermoy, took place at St. Peter’s 
Church, ‘ranley-gardens, by speci al license, at three o’clock 
on Tuesday afternoon. The ceremony Was performed by the 
Hon. and Rev. Francis C. Byng, Vicar of St. Peter’s, the 
































bride bs given a uway by Lord Fermoy, her brother. The 
bride wore a dress of rich cream satin, trimmed with fine 
point de gaze, and a wreath of orange-blossoms covered by 


a large tulle veil; and carried a bouquet of orange-flowers 
and white lilies. She was attended by four bridesmaids— 
namely, the Hon. Caroline and Hon. Ethel Roche, her 
sisters; Miss Leader, sister of the bridegroom ; and Miss C. 
Millais, daughter of the Royal Academician. They wore 
Louis XIV. costumes—corsage of ivory moiré antique and 
jupes of ivory silk trimmed with Indian muslin and Mechlin 








mm Lt 

lace; and Louis Ate hats of ivory velvet trimmed with 

ostrich plumes. Captain the Hon. W. P. Alexander, Royal 

Scots Greys, was best man. After the ceremony the wed: ling 

party adjourned to Dowager Lady Fermoy’s house in Onslow- 

gardens for refreshments. The newly-married couple took 

their departure for Dover en route to Switzerland for their 

wedding tour. 

The marriage of Mr. Henry De V. Vane and Lady Catherine 
é é a to take place next Tucsday, at St. Thomas's, 
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A marriage is arranged and will s shortly take place between 
Captain Lee 1ess, second son of the late Sir Benjamin 
Lee Guin , Bart., ind brother to Lord Ardilaun, and Lady 
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Henrietta St. Lawrence, sister to the Earl of Howth. 











On t ion of Sir Llewelyn Turner, Mr. Gladstone 
has dire be id out of the Royal Bounty and 
dp Clai 5S l to Edwards, of he Navigation 
School, Ca from W h ndreds of young men have 
passed into the shipping service as masters and mates 

The } e appointed for the purp f < dering 
th Ui ndertakin 1 ) I W vel 1 
oi t t ent according to th l din the 
rey 1¢ English version have ) ib Shrewsbury a d 
agreed to recommend that the work should be carried out. 

Seven regiments of Metropolitan Volunteers, representing 
about 3500 offic and men, underwent their annual official 


inspection last Saturday, namely :—The 5th (West 
10th Middlesex, 19th Middlesex (Bloomsbury), y 
Hamlets, 1st and 6th Surrey Rifles, and 1st London Engineers. 
The muster in the case of each regiment was good, and the 


drill satisfactory. 





CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All omnes ons relating to this department of the P aor shonla be addressed to the 
have the word ** Chess” written on the 





T RR (Monich).—Thar 








One of the last batch shall have early insertion, 

8 G C (Humberstone).—We have not yet recei ved a reply to the inquiry. You shall be 
notitied of the answer when it comes to hand 

H H (Bath).—Mr. Morphy i sil living, and resides at New Orleans, but he has re- 


tired from the practice of che 
*rabad).— Your pr oposed solutions of Nos. 4,5, and 7 arrived last week 
idressed to you in our last Number had bee n sent to press, These 

examined. What about Nos. 1, 2 and 6? 

F J (Coventry).—The amended diagram shall have early attention. 

J DS (New Orleans).—We have attended to your request, and thank you for the 
trouble you have taken. Can you not favour us with som Mr. Maurian’s games ? 

E F (Lyons).—Yours was a curious optical delusion; but we are all subject to error 
at times. The resource of the defence in No. 1946 is not the least of the merits of 











that composition. 

Atpua.—There is a general and very gratifying expression of regret by our solvers 
on the retirement of ** East Marden. 

Nvova Rivista (Leghorn).—We much regret that the exchange cannot be arranged. 

8 (Boston).—According to the 'repors of the Westminster Chess Club for the year 
184, the number of games played between Alexander Mac anit La Bour- 
donnais was eighty-eight. Of these, eighty-tive have been published, and the record 
of the rema ning tt iree, if they were ever recorded, has been lost. You will find the 
eighty-five games in the late Mr. Walker's ** Chess Studies.” The total score to each 
player in the six ma cenee pl ayed by these great masters of chess is—La Bour- 
doune sis, 44; Macdonnell, 30; drawn, if. 

LLG (Brixton).— Why as ok us for the solution of a problem publis hed recently in 
another paper? It may save future trouble to notify that in no case should we 
comply with such a request. 

R S (Sheffield).—Your diagram is obviously wrong, for the Black King is already in the 
position of checkmate, and your four moves are unnecessary. 

tT Sotvrions oF Prositem No. 1940 received from .W Pocock of Cape Town, 

dd Rowley. 

Correct SoLvTions Ps Lem No, 195 received from Alfred Rowley, Sudbury 
(Suffolk), C E dmandson, J Youssoufian (Constantinople), and 8 G C. 

Correct So_vrions OF THE First Prize Prosiem received from 8 Farrant, R T 
Kemp, W Hillier, C Caw auld, H Blacklock, Otto Fulder (Ghent), L L Greenaway, 
N 8 Harris, and Aaron Harper 

Correct SOLUTIONS OF THE Second Prize Prosiem received from § Farrant,W Hillier, 
Jupiter ea Ben Nevis, C W Milsom, W J Rudman, W Warren, and M 
O'Halloran 

Correct oe or Prostem No. 196 received from Shadforth, John Tucker, G, 
W J Eggleston, E L G, Cant, 8 G C, and Emile Frau. 

Correcr SoLvTiox , 1947 received from G A (Bonchurch) Pilgrim, 
Alfred Rowley avery ft lk), Plevna, S Farrant, E Louden, R_H Brooks, W 

, Shadforth, T TK 

t o lanelly), © Oswald, H_ Blacklock, 

.OF alder ( Ghent), W Biddle, Ben Nevis, I 
JW W. A Chapman, Lulu, WJ Rudman. Aaron Harper, W Warren, Semaj, 

epoll, 'T R nop Pi Munich), M O'Halloran, F W Huraphiies, "HJ Grant, Josep) 

rth L Sharswood, Ernest_Sharsw« vod, L Falcon (Antwer 
gfor: EE H Noyes, 3 G Anstee, F I TH Ing 

N Wardle, GW Law, An Old Hand. Nering ke, J 

> q C Eastbach, R B Dutt, Smt ute ‘h. B « Twickenham), Cant, 

n O Mills, E Ri dgway, Alpha. E LG, Dr F 8t, St fd orge, Birkbeck Chess C 

GC, J J Heaton, and Emile Frau. 











































Sortvution oF Prospiemw No. 1946. 
WHITE. BLACK. 

1.QtoK Bsq B takes Q* 

2. P to Q 4th (ch) P takes P (en passant) 

3. Kt (from Kt 6th) to B 4th mates. 
mde A: Ki tak s Kt or 1. Kt to B 7th, White continues 2. Q to Q B ith; if 1. Kt takes 

takes P (ch); if 1. Kt takes R P, then 2. Kt to B 4th (ch), mating in 

« t} t! lmove. In the leading variation, if Black on his second move 

play K takes Kt, 3. Kt to B 8th mates. 





SOLUTIONS OF THE PRIZE PROBLEMS IN THE FIRsT 
PROBLEM TOURNEY. 


First. | SEconD. 
hesprnagheg SLA. WHITE. BLACK. 
1. Ktto¢ sq (dis. 5 
“an shoal Q takes Q 1.Rto Q7th P we | P (ch), 
2. BtoK Kt Sth (ch) K to Rsq = est 4 
3. Kt to B 6th Anymove* |; 2. K takes B Kt to B sth (ch) 
4. Mates accordingly. 3. K toR sq B to Q ard 
B takes P| P to K 4th P to Bith 


*1f3. P take s Kt, then 4. 
mate K Sth (ch), then 4. B to 
b ith, dise ering check and mating. 


.R to Q 8th Any move 


6. Kt or B mates. 





PROBLEM No. 1949, 
By H. E. Kipsoy. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 


White to play, and mate in two moves. 





The issue of the second number of Brentano's Chess Monthly, to which 
we have all been looking forward, has been de layed by an accident at 
the mill weve the special paper on which it is printed i is manufactured. It 
arrived in England on Tuesday last, and in quality and variety of contents 
is fully up to the high standard of the first number. Herr Falkbeer’s 
“Sketches from the Chess World” are continued, the paper this month 
dealing with the first appearance of Morphy in Europe, and with the early 
days of Anderssen, with whom the author, himself one of the most dis- 
tinguished players of a famous school, was very intimately associated. 
Ares, a Greek relative of ‘‘ Mars,’’ we presume, treats of the tracasseries of 
modern tournaments, and the *“‘Tale of Ancient Chivalry” is a highly 
humorous satire, whose application, we suspect, lies nearer to London than 
to New York. A collection of games learnedly annotated by Mr. Barnes, 
and about thirty problems edited by Mr. Carpenter, make up the most 
surprising shilling’s-worth ever seen in the literature of che 

The commencement of the match between Messrs. lackburne and 
Zukertort, which was originally fixed for June 20, has been postponed until 
the 25th, 


game betwe 









aptain Mackenzie and Mr, Charles A. Maurian, of 
v leans, published in our Issue of April 2 last, was inadvertently 
ribed as one of a number played simultaneously by the American cham- 





aex 
pion during his visit to the Crescent City. Mr. J. D. Seguin, of the New 


Orleans Chess Club, requests us to state that this game is one occurring in 
a series of single -hande 2d encounters in which each player scored four ‘and 
two were cane. 


lad of an opportunity of presenting the other nine games 
> Mr. Maurian is one of the most brilliant chessplayers in 
es of America. Of the band of Amateurs intimately 
early career of Paul Morp Mr. Maurian, Mr. Jan 
1in are, we believe, the only survivors 

l the old love (they played a drawn 
t m itly but Mr. Benjamin has deserted chess, has settled 
, us, and is now one of the most distinguished members of the 


English Bar. 

The mechanical, or so-called automaton chessplayer, ‘“‘ Mephisto,” has 
changed his quarters to 4 Regs nt-street, where he may be inte: viewed 
every day by any of our country cousins disposed for a game of chess 
against a masterly oP yponent, 

The Che ssplayers’ Chronicle annovnees that a prize has been offered ly 
Mr. H. T. Davenport, M.P. for North Staffordshire, for competition by the 
established clubs of that district. Each club is to pl: 1y a match with every 
other club, and the one that wins the largest number of mate hes will be 
entitled to the prize. The highest individual score will be rewarded by a 
prize to be provided out of an entrance- fee of one shilling, required from 


every sym eti‘or. 





















WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 
The will (dated May 7, 1879) of Mr. Edward Hermon, M.P., 
late of No. 13, Berkeley-square, of Preston, Lancashire, and 
of Wyfold Court, Henley-on-Thames, who died on the 6th 
ult., was proved on the 10th inst. by Richard Hermon, the 
brother, Alexander Staveley Hill, Q.C., M.P., and John James, 
the executors, the personal estate amounting to upwards of 
£588,000. The testator leaves to his wife £3000, and his 
trustees are directed to keep up a domestic establishment for 
her, and to pay or apply a sum not exceeding £3500 per 
annum for her support and maintenance; to his son George 
Edward, and his daughter, Mrs. Frances Caroline Hodge, 
£3000 each ; to hisexecutors, £2000 each; to his said brother 
Richard, in addition, £2000; to his brother John, and to his 
sisters, Mrs. Mary Palmer and Mrs. Agnes Matilda Hughes, 
£1000 each ; upon trust for his stepson, “Edward Henry Kyan, 
his wife and children, £20,000; upon trust for his sister Mrs. 
Palmer and her daughters, £10,0V0; upon trust for his sister 
Mrs. Hughes and her children, £10,000; and legacies to 
nephews, nieces, bailiff, clerks, Scotch gamekeeper, and 
domestic servants. One half of the residue of his property, real 
and personal, is to be held upon trust for his son George 
Edward, and the other half for his daughter Mrs. Hodge. 

Letters of administration of the personal estate of Mr. Edward 
William Leyborne Popham, late of Littlecote, near Hunger- 
ford, Berks, who died on Jan. 24 last intestate, without having 
been married, were granted on the 31st ult. to Dame Isabe lla 
Leyborne Mundy, the sister and only next of kin, the personal 
estate being sworn under £300,000. 

The will (dated March 5, 1879) of Mr. Robert Phillips, late 
of No. 23, Cockspur-street, and of No. 62, Regent’s Park- 
road, jeweller and goldsmith, who died on ‘April 21 last, at 
Torqui ly, was proved on the 30th ult. by Alfred Phillips, the 
son, and William B. P hillips, the brother, the acting executors, 
the personal estate being sworn under £120,000. ‘Lhe testator 
gives to his wife £500 and all his furniture, plate, pictures, 
household effects, horses and carriages ; to his son Alfred and 
his daughter Eugé ‘nie a freehold house each at Emperor's 
Gate ; upon trust for his daughter Ada and his son Harvey 
such sums as will produce £200 per annum each; to his said 
brother William an annuity of £200; and legacies to e mployés 
and others. ‘The residue of his real and pe rsonal estate is to 
held upon trust to pay the annual income, including the 
profits of his share in the partnership business, to his wite for 
lite, and at her death to divide the capital between his children, 
Palmyre Myer, Alfred, Claude, Eugenie, and Lilian. 

The will and codicil of Mr. John Moore, late of Rosemount, 
Loose, Kent, who died on April 2i last, were proved on the 
31st ult. by Mrs. Matilda Jane Moore, the widow and sole 
executrix, the personal estate being sworn under £100,000. 
‘Lhe testator leaves the Calcraft estate to his wife ; £10,000 
Consols, if he does not leave any issue, to his brothers and 
sisters, and, if dead, their children; and legacies to servants. 
‘The residue of his property, both real and personal, he gives 
to his wife for life; at her death, £30,000 and the house at 
Rosemount, with all it contains, are to go to Maria Louisa 
M ‘Alpine ; and some other bequests are to be then paid. The 
remainder of his money, the testator says, his wife can do as 
she likes with. 

The will (dated April 3, 1877) with a codicil (dated Aug. 1, 
1879) of Mrs. Susanna Harvey, late of Greenway, on the river 
Dart, Devon, who died on March 22 last, was proved on the 
30th ult. by George William Frederick Marsh and William 
Henry Marsh, the nephews, Sir Philip Prothero Smith and 
Robert Macleane Paul, the executors, the personal estate being 
sworn under £80,000. There are numerous and considerable 
pecuniary legacies to nephews, nieces, friends, servants, 
tenants, and othets, and many specific gifts of pictures, 
including some by Sir Edwin Landseer, G. Dow, Rembrandt, 
Rubens, and Pauli Potter. The residue of the real and personal 
estate is to be divided between her nephews and nieces; but 
this bequest is not to include great nephews and nieces. 

The will (dated May 31, 1880) of Dame Henrietta Buller, 
late of No. 23, Bruton-street, Berkeley- -square, who died on 
April 18 last, was proved on the 26th ult. by General Sir 
George Buller, G.C.B., the husb , and sole executor, the 
personal estate she had power to poe Sar or dispose of being 
sworn under £50,000. ‘he testatrix gives to her husband her 
house in Bruton-street and £10,000; and there are legacies to 
nephews, nieces, and others, including an annuity of £40 
to Mary Seward, a faithful servant of the family. The 
residue of her real and personal estate is to be held upon trust 
for her husband for life, then, as to two thirds, for her niece 
Ethel Stanley, and as to one third, for her niece Venetia, 
Viscountess |’ollington. 

The will (dated April 21, 1881) of Mr. James Child, late of 
No. 228, Mare-street, Hackney, veterinary surgeon, who died 
on the 7th ult., was proved on the 3lst ult. by Nathaniel 
Starkey, the nephew, William Benjamin Fisher, and Alfred 
Robert Pite, the executors, the personal estate being sworn 
under £9000. ‘The testator, among other legacies, bequeaths 
£700 to be invested and the dividends to accumulate until the 
lease of Trinity Chapel, Devonshire-road, Hackney, expires, 
when the capital fund and accumulations are to become part 
of the chapel funds; there is also a present legacy to the 
chapel of £200; £200 to the religious and benevolent insti- 
tutions in connection with Mildmay Conference Hall; £150 to 
the Bristol Orphanage; £100 each to the Crystal Palace Bible 
Stand, Sydenham, the Mildmay Mission to the Jews, the Aged 
] ilgrims? Friend Soci iety, an: l the Hackne y Benevolent Pension 
Society ; and £50 to the Protestant Blind Institution ; all free 
of duty. 

The will (dated July 26, 1880) of the Hon. Arthur Annesley, 
formerly a Captain in the Grenadier Guards, late of No. 1], 
Curzon-street, Mayfair, who died on April 26 last at Cannes, 
was proved on the 28th ult. by the Hon. Mrs. Clara Annesley, 
the widow and sole executrix, the personal estate being sworn 
under £2000. The testator simply says, ‘* All that I possess in 
the world I leave to my wife.’? The deceased was the fourth 
son of William Richard, third Earl Annesley, and brother of 
the present peer. 

The will (dated Jan. 18, 1880) of Sir Robert Bowcher Clarke, 
LL.D., C.B., formerly Chief Justice of Barbadoes, late of 
Eldridge, Chiselhurst, Kent, who died on the 9th ult., was 
proved on the 28th ult., under a nominal amount, by Robert 
Bowcher Clarke, the son, the acting executor. ‘There are 
bequests to his wife and daughter, and the residue of his 
property the testator leaves to his said son. O. G. C. 

















The members of the Oratory, Edgbaston, on Sunday pre- 
sented Cardinal Newman with his portrait, painted by Mr. 
W. W. Ouless, A.R.A. The address which accompanied the 
inting expressed the gratitude and joy of the congregation 
at his clevation to the cardinalate. 

A free public library was opened last Saturday at Rich- 
mond by Countess Russell. ‘The library consists of 7100 
volumes; and amongst the donors of books are the members 
of the Russell family, Mr. Gladstone, the Duke of Buccleuch, 
Sir Trevor Lawrence, M.P., and Sir Erskine May. 
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lTYHE LONDON AND LEICESTER 
HOSIERY COMPANY, Limited. 


CAPITAL, £150,000, IN 15,000 SHARES OF £10 EACH, 


Virst Issue of £10,000 Shares, payable £1 on Application, 
£2 on Allotment, and the remainder by Calls not exceeding £2, 
at intervals of not less than Three Months. 


Any Subscriber wishing to fully pay up his Shares will be 
allowed 5 per cent interest on the surplus beyond the calls which 
may have been made at the time. 


DIRECTORS. 
JAMES ADAMS, Esq., Warehouseman, Greenbank, Lewes, 
WILSON BURGESS, Esq., Hosiery Manufacturer, Leicester, 


F. HANNAM, Esq. (Messrs Hine, Parker, and Co., Wholesale 
Hosiers), Milk-street, London. 


WM. JAMES INGRAM, J.P., 65, Cromwell-road, Kensington, 

W. MORGAN-BROWN, Esq., 28, 
London, 

GEORGE A. ROBINSON, Fsq., Stoneygate, Leicester. 

W. N. TOLLER, Esq. (Messrs. Richard Harris and Sons, Hosiery 
Manufacturers), Leicester, 


Southampton-buildings, 





BANKERS. 

Loxpon—London and Westminster Bank, Limited, 
Leicxsrer—Leicestershire Banking Company, Limited. 
SOLICITORS, 

Mesers. ASHURST, MORRIS, CRISP, and CO., 6, Old Jewry, 
London, E.C, 

BROKERS. 

Lonpon—Messrs. CLARENCE and GERVASE SMITH and CO., 
Mansion House-buildings, E.C., and the Stock Exchange, 
Lewrsren—Messrs. J. H. WILLIAMS and SON, 
AUDITORS. 

Mesers, WYKES BROS., and MANTLE, Leicester. 

BECK LTARY (pro. tem.) —-WM. HAINWORTH, june 
OFFICES OF THE COMPANY. 
41, Charterhouse-square, London, E.C. 
. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


This Company has been formed for the purpose of purchasing 
ands ne the English Patents and business of Griswold and 
i Limited. and the Patent for Great Britain of Mr. 


Ben wk . of Lowell, Massachusetts, U.S.A., for 














! Ja ng Kuitting-Machine, k own as the “‘ Shaw 
Loom. 

There is no article of dress the consumption of which is so 
great os t of Socks and Stockings Any new machine, there- 
fore, by which the cost of production is materially lessened, 
whilst att same time the make is decidedly improved, must 
ensure an extensive and remuncrative trade. 

In 1877 « few tlemen established the Limited Company of 
Gri und HL rth, to enable Mr. Griswold to perfect his 
i t lat » Hosiery and Domestic Knitting Machinery, 

the 1 » such an extent as might be necessary 
t vacu 

That ¢ pany t! h it has been working for only three 

1 it it its h ry, | n under 
t I NGAS ( oy I ther make, 

! i id c rounded and thickened 
ut fall lumy 

The new Domestic Knitting Machine which that Company 
lios lat t el meets a requirement long felt—viz., a 
motchin ish t n revard to the Hosic of the family 
t t Sewing Machi d to t 





stitutions. Where 








pl la, R 

thes I . es make all the stock- 
ines re taxa price fo -‘merly paid. 
Upon it ca e not only a large variety of useful and fancy 
arti ford tic use, but also every class of ribbed, plain, or 
fane and st ngs Which when finished are entirely 
seamless, and fit as perfectly and wear as well as those knitted 
by hand, 


As soon as the facilities for manufacture are completed and 
fachines are properly advertised, it is anticipated that this 
cepartment of the Company's business will become exceedingly 






Further particulars of this Knitter, together with copies of 
some of the Tes mials which have been received from a large 
number of jadies and from Managers of Institutions who have 
it successfully, are sent out with this Company's Pro- 
spectus, 


MEANWHILE MR. 





used 






SHAW, IN AMERICA, invented a 





Power-Loom for producing automatically, and at a speed never 

before attained, sEAMLE pLatsN half-hose and children’s socks, 

with ribbed tops, as perfect in shape and in fit asthe Niantic. 
This extraordinary machine is now being worked in Amcrica 


by the Shaw Stoc king Company, of Lowell, M 
present producing from sixty-four Lo« 
of ribbed-top half-hose daily, or near! 

These Looms are so simple in construction, and so positive and 
automatic in their operation, that they are worked exclusively 
by female labour; and, as one girl can tend from four to six 
Looms, THE ENTIRE COST IN LABOUR OF PRODUCTION 
DOES NOT EXCEED 3}p. PER DOZEN PAIRS, INCLUSIVE 

IF RIBBED TOPS, 

Mr. Shaw has atone stride done more to cheapen the cost of 
production of fashioned hosiery than has been accomplished 
during the last half century, and, besides this, the small wage 
cost of about ONE FARTHING PER PAIR leaves nothing more for 
inventors to do in this line. 


, which is at 
ns an average of 238 doz, 
3} doz. per loom per day. 











The profits of the existing business, with the first one hundred 
Shaw Looms added, will, according to most careful calculations, 
amount to £21,000, After deducting the expenses of working and 
management, which will not exceed £5000, and writing off 10 per 
cent from the plant and patent rights, the balance of net profit 
will be sufficient to pay a dividend of 15 percent on the called-up 
capital. 

As £70,000 is sufficient to build and equip a mill and work 150 
Shaw Looms and to fully develop the existing business, it is 
proposed to make a first issue of 10,000 Shares, but at present to 
call up only £7 per Share—viz., £1 on application, £2 on allot- 
ment, and £2 within three months, and £2 within six months of 
allotment. 








The purchase-money agreed to be paid for the varions patents, 
including future improvements, &c., is £15,000 in cash and 
£15,000 in fully paid-up Shares, The Steck (value about £5000) 
and plant, &¢. (value about £2000), of Griswold and Hainworth, 
Limited, will be taken over at a valuation, 

If noallotment is made, the deposit pafd will be forthwith 
returned without deduction. 





One of the Shaw Stocking-Looms is on exhibition at 12, 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, W.C., in order to aftord 
intending investors an opportunity of secing it at work and ob- 
taining samples manufactured under their personal inspection. 
Any additional information which may be desired ahout the 
Mill at Lowell can be obtained from Mr. Shaw at the sume 
address. 

Copies of the Memorandum and Articles of Associat ion, of the | 
Contracts, together with samples of the Hosiery, may be seen at 
the Offices of the Company. Prospectuses, Forms of Appli- 
cation, and Testimonials may be obtained of the Secretary , the 
Solicitors, Bankers, or Brokers, F 








Payments may be made to the account of the Company at the 


| 
| ANGOLA BE ire 45 in. wide, Is. 10d. to 28, 6d. per yard. 


JETER ROBINSON, 
103 to 108, OXFORD-STREET, 
NEW GOODS 
in all Departments. 
ILLUSTRATIONS AND PATTERNS FREE. 


{ASHION - BOOK PRICE - LIST 
Bent free ‘hy Dost. 


LADES IN THE COUNTRY 


Are requested to write for Patterns of 





and 











NEW SILKS, including 





WASHING SILK, 20 yards for 


1 Guinea, 


PONGE 





PONGEE GARNITURES, 43 yards long, 
Embroidered in Silk, 10s. 64. the piece. 
oa” PIECES of GRISAILLE SILKS, 


23s. 6d. the Dress. 





SPECIAL. 
80 PIECES of COLOURED GROS 


GRAIN, in all the Ne aw Shades, 2s. 94d. per yerd. 


1° PIECES of NEW BLACK BROCHE 
SATIN, from 2s. 11d. per yard. 





_ SC SATINS, soft and bright, from 
1s. 6d. per yard. 


10° PEC PIEC ‘ES of extra Ric h BLACK SILK 
MERVEILLE UX, 4s. 6d. - Der yard, 2 24 in. wide. 
” 
SATINS, extra wide width, 4s. 9d. per yard. 
> Ic H BLACK SATIN GROUND 
© BROCADED VELVET, for Mantles, &c., 7s. 11d. per yard. 





SHADES of New “DUCHE SSE 








TALIAN SATINS, in every. shade of 


Colour, from 2s, 11d. per yard. 


LL the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
we SHADED and BROCADED SILKS, from 3s, 6d. to 7s. 6d. 
per yare 


| SETER 








ROBINSON, OXFORD-STREET, 
LONDON, 


ee IN THE COUNTRY 
4 








are requested to write for Patterns of 


SUMMER DRESSES, 


dnclnding 
i0d, to 1s. 6d. per yard. 


N E W 
a 


ANGOLA BEIGE, 25in. wi 





VIGOGNE CASHMERE, very fine, 26in. wide, 1s. 6d. per yard. 

CAC Mi MIRE DE L'LNDE, 45in. wide, 2s. lid. to 3s. td, per 

CASHME i MERINOS, New Spring Colours, very wide, Is. 11d. 
2s 


t 
CAC HE ‘aati E DE PARIS, very fine, 46in. wide, 1s. 11d. to 3s. 3d. 


per yard, 
VIGOG MY CLOTH, 26 in. wide, zo ihn Is on 2 yard. 
DRAB CASIMIK, 26in. wide, Is a. Od. Der yi 







Rich Wool and silk aA pane tour and other 
; tyles f b 





va. 
inc radine the NEW 





All the al + in Black and cévery ‘aon, 
HIGH ART COLOURS. 
ni Ie VELVET VEE ‘1, if: Sg E NS in the New Black, as adver- 
ide : 







x “a . tl. per yard. In White and all the 
Ni v ‘ id per yard, 
sr Kt h tr » RICH BLACK DAMASSE 
MI 1; usnal price 3s. 6d. 
BLACK GRENA strip 





Percales, 


n enormous collection 

Cambries, Cretonnes, &c.. in every variety of design. 
| Several hundred pieces last year re patterns De st French Cambrics, 
at4hd per yard 





London and Westminster Bank, Limited, or to the Leicester- 


shire Banking Company, Limited, Leicester; or tothe Secretary, | - 


at the offices of the Company. 

The Subscription-Lists will be closed for London on or before 
Wednestay, dime 29; and fer tho Country on or before ‘Thurs. | 
day, the uth inst. 


3, a very useful Fabric for vite NING 
; ( heckes d, and Striped, 
roods are very wide, and one uniform price 3 The . 


P. Ar TERNS POST-FREE, 
N ADE MAT E RI AL COSTUM ES. 
- A well-selected assortment of all the leading styles and 


combinations, including 
Li 































ght Foulé Casimir, trimmed braid .. £1 9 6 
Plain and I cy De es os 212 6 
French Cashmere, trimmed rich br 313 6 
Cashmere de lInde, trimmed ombré 440 
Plain and Printed Cambrics and Percales O14 9 

w Printed Satines.. e oe . 1 a : 


orded and Zephyr Lawns 1 
Pr atte rns and Illustrations vee the above Costumes, with r ‘orms 
for Self-Measurement, post-fr 
PETER ROBINSON, OXFORD-STREET, 
LONDON, W.; and 
MOURNIN WwW REHOUS E, 
2565 to 262, REGE NT- STREE ic. 








that young ladies are in no 
hurry to get out of— 
“LOUIS” VELVET-TEENS. 
*TOULs * VELVETEEN 
1S SIMPLY UNIQUE. 
Do not be induced by persuasion to take any 
ier, 
TTS AN EXTRA PROFIT TO YOUR LOSS 
Lous may be speciously made if you accept, under 
whatever name offered, an inferior quality of 
Velveteen. 
“THE LOUIS” 
has established its reputation so widely that 
even a slight inferiority would injure its repute, 
which constitutes 
A TEST OF MERIT, 
and guarantee of 
UNSURPASSED QUALITY. 
Be sure you find the words 
THE “LOUIS” VELVETEEN 
on every yard, 
or you have not the 
GENUINE “LOUIS,” 
notwithstanding all assertions to the 
sontrary. 


| EE N 5 


M\HE 





Lous 


Nic HOLSON’S 
SUMMER SAMPLES. 


Patterns post-free 
, BEIG 


F ENC oH CASHY ; 1 
SERGES, HERI IN il MILAN STRIPES, 
eriuls in the most 


N EW 








- BC 
and all a Newest Ma 
beautiful colours. 





N ICHOLSON’S 


tell WASHING FABRICS. 
‘at post- aie 
N 









5, CAMBRICS, 
I, BRil ANTS. &., 
jaevery new and tasteful design. 





NI ‘HOLSON’S 


JETER OBINSON’S 
I R 


COURT and GENERAL MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT-STREET. 


0 "FAMILY BEREAV EMENTS. 


Upon Receipt of Letter or Telegram 


PETER ROBINSON'S EXP Pe ais D DRESSMAKERS and 
MILLINERS TRAVEL to ALL PAI of the COUNTRY (no 
matter the Tehenoes FREE OF EXPE NSE TO PURCHASERS, 
with Dresses, Mantiles, Millinery, and a full assortment of 
MADE-UP ARTICLES of the best and most suitable descrip- 
¥ on. Also Materials by the Yard, and mate at the same 

VERY REASONABLE PRI as if Purchased at the Ware- 
house in “ REGENT-STREE 


Mourning for Servants at unexceptionally low rates, 
at a great saving to large or small families. 








Funerals Conducted in Town or Country at Stated Charges. 
Address 256 to 262, Regent-street, London. 
PETER ROBINS ON 8. 


ry \HE BEST ORAP 








THAT WILL NOT SPOT WITH RAIN. 


Special qualities finished by the manufacturer in this desirable 
manner solely to the order of PETER ROBINSON 

Good qualities from 5s. 6d. 3. Yd. per yard. 
finished by this process, from 1s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. 






Others, not 





A = TRO! PU “ 1 tort 


IECES O 
BLACK BROCADED 


very fashionable now 
for Costumes and Mantles, 
3s. 9d., 3s. 11d., 4s. 3d., 48. 9d., 58. 11d., 68, 6d. 


Rice SILKS, 





100 PIECES OF 
LACK SATIN IMPERIAL, 
a New Make of Satin, 
Rich in appearance 
and wears better than aig othe r silk. 
ds. 6d., and up to 10s. 3d. 


B LACK SATIN : MERVEILLEUX, 
38. 0a. ae td k ‘od., 68. 6d. 













YLACK SATIN DE LYON, 
b a ages use: ful Silk, for He 4 eg 


, 68. id., 





tt pees DUCHESS © SATIN, 


at 5s. 6d., 6s 
Magnificent qualitie sat7 











6d. 5 
s. Gd. and 10s, 6d. 


LACK SATINS (Cotton Backs), 
Is. 11d., 28. Gd., 2s. 11d., 3s, 11d. 


iy R rare: D VELVETS, 


es K 











5s. Sd., Gs. 11d., 8s. 9d., 108. od. 

Pack 1 w TL LED SILKS, for Summer 
Wear, at 2s. 64., and : love: 

Brack SURAT SILKS, wi White 


Fiorai De Bus, 28. Vid., ts. Gd, . Md. 


COSfUMES in SLLK, SATIN, and 
BROCADL. 
Facs' miles of Expensive Paris Models 
ata} puinea 
Materials for Bor 





PETER ROL INSON'S h =” ie 1G ENT-STREET, 


Nos. 256 t 02 


SHIRT. 


(HHI TS.—FOR D's EU REKA 
Vatterns of the new French Reyattas and 
With collars att whed, two detached ) 
t from on receipt of two stamps. Prices from 27s. to 40s. 
the half-dozen.—R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London, 





hii 





yor 8 SOUT TH AFRICA.—How to get - 

of your left-olf clone jewels, furniture, antique lace 
od gold teeth plates, &e. nd them to the most respect- 
y money before taking them 
I S$, Vld Curiosity Shop, 31, Thayer- 
strect, Manchest r-square, ‘London, W. 






ELECTRICITY 18 LIFE 
JULVERMACHEN’S “GALVANISM, 
NATCRE’S CHIEF RESTORER OF IMPAIRED 
VITAL ENERGY.” 
In this Pamphlet the most retiable proofs are given of the 








vast and wonderful curative powers of Pulvermacher's | 
. | 


atent Galvanic Chain-Bands, Belts, &c.,in Rheumatic, 
Sent post-free for 
Amps on ay plication to 
I 


€ 
ERMAC vS GALVANIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
194, Base nt-street, Loudon, W. 








J. L. 





| “FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 
(LARKE’S WORLD-FAMED | BLOOD 


MIXTURE is warranted to cleanse the Blood from all 
impurities, from whate ci For Scrofula, Scurvy, 
Skin and Blood Disease In Bottles, 
2s. tid. each, and in case Or ntaining a times the quantity, ils. 
each, of all Chemists. Sent to any address for 50 or 132 stamps, 
of the Proprietor, F. J. CLARKE. Che mist, Lincoln. 


He?” FEVER CURED BY 
Dp DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, or 


Anti-Catarrh Smelling-Dottle. 
FEVER. 


AKARAM., AY 
A! KARAM Hi \Y 
LKARAM. FYAY FEVER. 
nes tl 
ALEKARAM. iG Y FEVER. 
1 inhaled on the first sympt oms, A LKARAM 
will at once arrest them, and cure severe cases in half an 


hour. Sold by all Chemists, 2s. %d.a Bottle. Add? , Dr. Dunbar, 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery ‘and Sons, 1, King E ‘dw urd-st., E.C. 


















AMAR INDIEN GRILLON, 
For CONSTIPATION, 
BILE, 
TAMAR INDIEN GRILLON, 
A LAXATIVE AND RE PRESIING 
UNIVERSALLY PRESCRIBED BY THE 
TAMAR INDIEN GRILLON. 


2s. 6d. per Box, stamp included. 
Sold by all Chemists and Druggists. 
Wholesale—E. GRIL ented Queen-street, London, E.C. 


HEADACHE, 











ZLAIR'S GOUT PILLS, 
THE GREAT 
REMEDY FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
Sold by all Chemists, at Is. 1,d. and 2s. 9d. iad Box. 


iv a] 

THROAT AFFECTIONS and 

HOARSENESS.—AIl epee’ from Irritation of the 
Throat and Hourseness will be agreeably surpriped atthe almost 
immediate relief afforded by the ot BROWN’S BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES. These famous * lozenges’’ are now sold by most 
suaeeelle Chemists in this country, at 1s. 14d. per Box. People 
troubled with a “ hacking coug slight cold,” or bronchial 
ATVERUHS CANS) try them too so imilartroubles, ifallowed 

























N KW SILKS. 





Le 
i 
OZ 
mw 


proc N DE LYONS, ‘and 
PLAIN LYONS GROS GRAIN, 
in every fashionable shade. 


) N ICHOLSON and (eo: 


T. PAUL'S-CHURCHYARD, LONDON, 
LES OF THE COSTUME COURT, CRYSTAL 
PALACE, 


50 to 
SOLE LES 









to pro; esult in serious Pulmonary and As thn vtic i 
tions iat the words ** Brown's Bronchial Troches’ 
the Gove rmment stamp around each box.—Prepared by ¢ OWN 
1. BROWN and SON», Loston, U.S. European Dépot, 33, Far- 
ringdon-road, London. 











“ KEATING’S POWDER” kills BUGS, 
Moths, Fleas. Beetles. and all Tr sects (perfectly 
unrivalled), Mariiless to eve eoulg but Lnsects 

Tius, 6d, and 1 





















GENUINE DUBLIN WHISKY. 
THE MOST WHOLESOME OF ALL SPIRITS. 


PUBLIN WHISKY, Distilled by Messrs. 
JOHN JAMESON and ‘BON, oreo or and CO. 

WILLIAM JAMESON and CO., and JOH WER and SON; 
can be obtained in Wood by w wholesale oD a4 and dealers, 
direct from their respective distilleries. 


GENUINE DUBLIN WHISKY. 
THE Most WHOLESOME OF ALL SPIRITS. 
UBLIN WHISKY.—Messrs. GEORGE 
ROE and CO. can also ~ ly through the wholesale trade 
their Whiskies in cases, the bottles prote by capsule, label, 
and brand on corks. 








as ty 
iney. 

pRy's. CARACAS “COCOA. 
: most delicious and valuable 

jarticle.’ "Standard. 


a =" 


FRY’s 





PURE COCOA ONLY. 
[PRY'S COCOA EXTRACT. 


Strictly pure.’’-—W. W. Sroppagt, 
F.1.C., F.C.8., City Analyst, Bristol. 
Thirteen beh Rxateenee Medals. 


(uocoLat “MENIER. 
Awarded 


(Koco. 





GRAND 
DIPLOMA OF HONOOR. 
({HOCOLAT MENIER, in }1b. and }1b. 


Packets. 





BREAKPAST 
and SUPER. 
(CHOCOLAT MENIER.—Awarded Twenty 
Eight 








PRIZE MEDALS. 
Consumption annually 
exceeds 18,000,000 Ibs. 





(CHOCOLAT MENIER. Paris, 
ae 


Sold Everywhere. 
SG CHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dy a ptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
Guaranteed Pure uble Cocoa, with excess of Fat extracte dd. 
Four times the strength. of Cocoas 'Thic mene yet Weakened with 

wroot, Starch, 

The faculty pronounce it the inmost nutritious, wera oti . 

ivel rage for “ BREAKFAST, LUNCH ON, or sul 

Kee o in all Climates. _Requries no Cooking. A ttugpoontul, to 
fast Cup, Conting Yeas thi an ee nny. Sam 

ight Tins, at Is. 6d., 28., &c., by Chemis ta and Uy ror 

‘Rand CO.. 10, Adam-street, London, W. 
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8 ists free by post. 
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Queen Insurance-buildings. Liverpool. 
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All communications and orders direct. 


EVER SWEET, 
RARE and PRECIOUS PERFUMES. 
PIESSE and LUBIN 


hgve a nice Collection of delicious PERFUM 
printe naines and poctry.suituble for presents, 
tith : 


such as the foiiowin 
MANY HAPPY RETURNS of the 
SWEETS 10 THE SWEET, 


DAWN OF LOVE. 
* Silence o'er the maiden fell, 
Her beauty loveiier making; 
Aud by her blush, T knew full well, 
The dawn of love was breaking of 


NEVER FORGOTTEN. 
** Not long L've EL gentle one, 
Nor often have we met; 
But in my heart the joy arouse? 
never can Jorgzet.” 
A MESSENGER OF LOVE. 
“ Neither too littic nor too much 
‘Lhis message shall convey; 
Go! mute ambassador of love 
And speed thee on thy way i 


TO THEE! 

















3. with appro- 
ith 1 indicative 


DAY. 


















**Could I haste the c ming Spring, 
1v’ry rare and pretty thing, 
Ev'ry flow'r o at's feiss ga “I PES 
To thee. 
LOVE’S ER RAND. 


* Go, lovely rose! 
Tell e rth: ax 7 ante s her time, 
and me 
That now she knows, 
When I resemble her to thee 
How swe and fair. she seems 
to be.’ *—Edmund Waller. 


THINK OF ME. 
“ Though the world may bid us sever, 
And we dwe!] in distant climes; 
Yet the heart will murmur ever, 
Think of me, of me sometimes. 
Together with about 100 others for choice, all as good as the 
above, equally suitable for lady or gentleman. Obtainable of 
any Chenist or Verfumer throu rer ‘the w orld. 
PIESSE 
2, NEW Bi L 
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Ald S * 
r ‘HE | RACES | ‘and FETES .—Ladies, and 
all exposed to Ly Sun and Dust, will find 
RO ds’ YDOR most Cooling and 
Refreshing to the yy It eradicates all Tan 
Sunburn, Freckles, &c., ana produces a Beautiful 
and Delicate Complexion. 


y r 

R OWLANDS’ ODONTO is the purest and 
most fragrant dentitrice ever made. All relies 

will allow that neither washes nor pastes 

possibly be a- efficacious for polishing the teeth 
and keeping them sound and white as a pure and 
non-gritty tooth powder; such Rowlands’ Odonto 
has always proved itself to be. Asx any Dealer 
in Perfumery for Rowlands’ Articles, 


PREDENBACH’S 
GACHETS. 


Wood Violet, White Rose, Stephanotis, 
Maréchale, E t, Musk, Ylang Ylang, 
Opoponax, Chypre. In paper 
envelopes, 1s bags, Is. each; in 
satin cushions, Os. iat ‘each. Sold by all Per- 
fume rs en Pesiy. Dealers, or post-free from 
the Makers, 157s, New NB ond stree t, London. We 


JAMes1 LEWIS'S WHIT! 


COLOGNE (Registered), for tl 
room, and Handkerchief. Price 3s. 
ames Lewis, Manufacturer, 6 

Duidings, Holborn. 


_) AMES LEWIS’S WHITE ROSE EAU DE 
COLOGNE (Registered).—This new and elegant 
Preparation rete uins the delicate perfume of the 
White Rose, with other choice flowers, and is 

all that can be desired for toilet purposes, 


ALUABLE DISCOVERY for the HATR. 

; g grey, or white, or falling off, use 

“The Me tor it will positively restore in 

every case to its original colour, without 

aving the * Restorers.’” It makes 

the hair charmi y beautiful, as well as promoting the stowth 

of the hair on bald spots whe re the glands are not dee: a ‘The 

Mexican Hair wer’’ is sold by Chemists saa Peake 
everywhere, a 


ProRit IN ‘For the Teeth and Breath. 

Is the be. “if Liquid Dentifrice in the world; it thoroughly 
Cleanses par iyed teeth from all parasites or living 

‘animalculw,’ a dviee tamed pe arly white, imparting a delight- 
ful fragrance to the breath. 1e Fragré int Hiorilige removes 
instantly all odours arising from a foul stomach or tobacco 
smoke, being partly composed of honey, soda, and extracts of 
sweet herbs and i ants. It is perfectly in: irmiless, and delicious 
as sherry. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere, at 
28, Gd. per Bottle, 
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GENERAL SIR EVELYN 


AN OLD LADY OF A HUNDRED AND TEN. 


The favourite couplet in Tom Moore’s “Fudge Family,” 
referring to the famous Countess of Desmond, has been often 
quoted :— 


She lived to the age of a hundred and ten, 

And died of a fall from a cherry-tree then! 
We sincerely hope and trust that a more comfortable end will 
yet await, for some years to come, the excellent old lady—an 
Irishwoman too—whose portrait, from a photograph by Mr. 
Boyd, we are permitted to publish this week. It comes to us 
from the Rev. Thomas Hunter, librarian of Dr. Williams’s 
Library, in Grafton-street, Euston-square, who has received it 
froma friend of his at Larne; and there is no doubt of the reality 
of this extraordinary instance of femalelongevity. Still living 
and in good health is this wonderful old lady—Miss Margaret 
Bailey—who completed her 110th year on Jan. 8 last. She 
resides in the townland of Ballygilbert, parish of Cairncastle, 
situate on the coast of the county of Antrim, between the 
towns of Larne and Glenarm. It is a picturesque neighbour- 
hood, well known totourists by the coast road from Larne to 
the Giant’s Causeway. In addition to her own 
uniform statement and the concurrent belief of her 
relatives and neighbours, the age of this remark- 


WITH THE 
SPECIAL ARTIST IN SOUTH 


15TH HUSSARS 
AFRICA. 


WOOD RECONNOITRING 
FROM A SKETCH BY OUR 


THE LATE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Our Special Artist, Mr. Melton Prior, whose sketches of 
Laing’s Neck, the position successfully defended by the Boers 
against Sir George Colley, have appeared in this Journal, 
sends us the Illustrations now engraved of several incidents of 
the late campaign on the Transvaal border of Natal. The 
scene on the river, near Newcastle, where a detachment of the 
Royal Artillery is represented in the act of crossing by a 
pontoon bridge supported on empty beer-barrels, shows one 
of the expedients for conducting the movement of troops 
in a rough country like the interior of South Africa. 
In another sketch, General Sir Evelyn Wood, escorted by 
a few troopers of the 15th Hussars, is seen ont upon a recon- 
noitring expedition, swimming across the Builalo, the frontier 
river between Natal and the Wakkerstrom district of the 
Transvaal. ‘The large Engraving that fills two pages of this 
Supplement is a delineation of the appearance of a party of 
sick or wounded British prisoners, released by the Boers in 
the Transvaal, and sent down the country to Natal, where 
they could obtain more efficient medical attention. ‘They have, 


ACROSS 


THE BUFFALO RIVER. 


indeed, according to the uniform testimony of British military 
commanders, been very kindly treated during their detention by 
the Boers, whoneverthelesscould not have theirailments properly 
treated by skilled surgeons and physicians, there being scarcely 
any Dutch professional men of that faculty in the Transvaal. 
The first action of the late war, on Dec. 20, when the 
British Administrator of the Transvaal had called up the 
detachment of the 94th Regiment, from Lydenburg, to 
reinforce the garrison at Pretoria, left a number of our 
soldiers captive in the hands of the Boers, while Colonel 
Anstruther and many of the others were killed in that conflict 
at Bronkers’ Spruit. Our Artist has visited the spot, 
which is not far from Middelburg, in the eastern part 
of the Transvaal; and he presents three views of it, 
one looking towards the road to Pretoria, the direction in 
which the regiment was marching when suddenly stopped 
by the Boers. The other two views represent the graves of the 
officers, and those of the soldiers, of the 94th Regiment, on the 
ground where they fell. Returning to the British head- 
quarters’ camp at Mount Prospect, four miles south of Laing’s 
Neck, the selling of deceased soldiers’ kits by auction, which 
is a customary practice of military life, is the sub- 
ject of our remaining Illustration for this week. In 
this instance the pair of boots and other articles of 
personal equipment, put up for sale to the best 





able woman is attested by the Rev. Classon Porter, 
of Ballygally Castle, in the same parish, who has in 
his possession the original family record, giving not 
only the date of Miss Bailey’s birth, but also that of 
her brother and sisters. ‘‘ Mr. Porter is a highly 
respected Presbyterian minister, who has been forty 
years resident in Larne or in the adjoining parish of 
Cairncastle. In his learned retirement,’’ says Mr. 
Hunter, ‘he takes an interest in antiquarian matters 
and local records, and has long been acquainted 
with Miss Bailey and her nephews and nieces in the 
parish.”” In a recent letter to the Larne Weekly 
Reporter he vouches for the genuineness of the docu- 
ment, the history and other evidences of the paper 
placing the truth of the record beyond dispute. 
Mr. Porter states for the gratification of a natural 
curiosity of readers at a distance, what is well known 
and correborated by other residents in the locality, 
that Miss Bailey occupies, as her forefathers did tor 
generations before her, the position of a tenant- 
farmer, and that she was born and has spent all her 
days in the house she now occupies. Her brother 
dying young and her sisters marrying early in life, 
she was for many years called upon to superintend 
personally the business of her farm. ‘This she con- 
tinued to do effectually until an accident a few years 
ago to some extent disabled her. But her mental 
faculties are not in the least impaired, and her 
bodily health in other respects being excellent, she 
is able with help to move a little about her house, in 
the management of which she still acts as mistress. 





The Census of Ireland shows a population of 
5,159,849, being a decrease of 252,538 since 1871. 
The population is composed of 2,522,804 males and 
2,637,035 females. ‘The decline of the last ten years 
was spread over every one of the thirty-two counties, 
with three exceptions. It was greater in Ulster than 
elsewhere, and was greatest in Monaghan. The three 
counties which did not decline were Antrim, Dublin, 
and Kerry. 





MISS MARGARET BAILEY, 





OF CAIRNCASTLE, 
NOW IN HER 111TH YEAR, 


COUNTY ANTRIM, 


bidder, had belonged to a man who was killed on 
Majuba Hill. Other Sketches have been received, 
some of which may probably appear in our next. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
The report laid before Parliament states that th. 
number of persons admitted to view the general 
collections (exclusive of readers) in 1880 was 655,688. 

The electric light has been suceessfully used in 
the Reading-room until seven o’clock in the evening 
through the darker months, from the earlier part of 
October. With a view to expediting the service of 
the Reading-room, by bringing in close connection 
to it books often required by readers, the gulleries 
in the room itself will receive a new selection of 
books, to consist of additional works of reference, 
and generally such books as are most often asked 
for by students. 

Amongst the acquisitions are a considerable 
number of rare Mexican books, several rare litur- 
gical works, a large number of books from a collec- 
tion of rare German literature of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries; a curious 
collection of German broadsides of the same cen- 
turies; and above 300 works in every branch of 
music. ‘The number of MSS. and documents 
acquired during the year comprise the following: 
General collection of MS. 439, Egerton MS. 2, 
Rolls and Charters 226, and detached seals 24. Of 
Oriental MSS., 111 have been acquired during the 
year, amongst which are a volume containing por- 
traits of 86 Emperors of China, with historical 
notices, and a sdiaiion of 99 coloured drawings by 
Chinese artists. 

In the department of Oriental Antiquities, the 
acquisitions number 3046. Other valuable acqui- 
sitions had been made in the departments of Greek 
and Roman antiquities, British and Medieval anti- 
quities, coins and medals, natural history, geology, 
botany, and prints and drawings. 
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ALLEN AND HANBURYS' 
SEASONABLE DELICACY. that when of'wil agree at at | PERFECTED | saint a mastea ia. 











this is sure to do so.”—On Loss Journal. 
° of Weight, Blood-Spitting, and ‘** No nauseous eructations fol- 
ung Disease, by Horace i ) O D low after it is swallowed.”— 
B WN AND P OL WV’ Dosett, M.D., Consulting (late Medical Press and Circular. 
Senior) Physician to the Hospital ‘““A pharmaceutical product 
RO S0 S for Diseases of the Chest. LIVER which is in its way unrivalled.” 


“Many persons to whom the London Medical Record. 


taste of the oil has hitherto been “A great boon to get such an 

an obstacle will doubtless be able | oil. It well deserves the namé 

to take it.”,-—Lancet. a of ‘ Perfécted.’ ’’—Practitioner. 
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This Oil is manufactured at ALLEN AND Hanrvurys’ own factory in Norway. It is prepared by an 
entirely new and distinct process, and presents in the most effective condition all the invaluable properties of 
the remedy. It is the only Oil which does not ‘ repeat.’? All who take Cod-Liver Oil will appreciate this, 


BLANC MANGE, CUSTARD, or BAKED PUDDING, ___ Sl gay to capoated better, Vereg A. Oak EN tapuetese and. finle, Maat: Gs Fumghy. lepedl 


WITH STEWED FRUIT a os tae yj 
OF ANY KIND. ALLEN AND HANBURYS oi 


—|MALTED FARINACEOUS FOOD 


(PATENTED) 


5 is a cooked food, ready for use without either boiling or straining. It is manufactured with great 
care from the finest selected Cereal Grains, combined with the active constituents of Pure Malt in 
COAL = TAR SOAP. a Soluble Form, and when prepared according to the directions given on the back of each Tin, it 


affords a perfect Food easily assimilated by infants. 























” 
6s SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS. 
THE ORIGINAL. ( ) The LANCET, July 24, 1880:—An improved form of Liebig’s well-known food. It is excellent in quality and 
NLY SOAP FOR THE TOILET flavour, is perfectly free from grit, can be made up in a few minutes, and requires no straining. 
THE O ° See also the BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, Oct. 16, 1880. 
UN RIVALLED FOR SHAVING. is “en hoe and GAZETTE, Jan. 1, 188i :—Highly nutritious, and aa rome ee 
= > - 7 ~» rT. writes :— dershott, Nov. . ». 
RECOMMENDED BY THE ENTIRE MEDICAL FACULTY. ‘ Gontiomen,—I, haze meek pleasure in being able to report most favourably upon your ‘*Malted Food,” as ane ae 
‘ = 4 . ive i i i Gas after being at death’s door for weeks, from exhaustion, consequent upon severe diarrhoea, and inability to retain any form o, BS 
** In our hands it has been most effective ess a disease. The Lancet. ** Infants Food,” or Milk, began to improve immediately he tosh qeur malted preparation, and I have never seen an infant * 
** It is the only true antiseptic soap. — Britis ~ Medical Journal. , ‘ increase in weight so rapidly as he has since done.—I am, gent emen, yours faithfully, 3 
‘** An unfailing remedy for unpleasant emanations from the person.’’—Medical Times. Messrs. Allen and Hanburys. H. Exvest Texsrrait, F.RC.S., M.R.C.P: eg 
Sold Everywhere, in Toilet Boxes, in 6d. and 1s. Tablets. Mrs. HILTON writes:— The Creché, Stepner-causeway, E., Nov. 13, 1880. 


Dear Sirs,— After giving the Food a fair trial, we are able to say that in the case of several delicate children in has beer 


BEWARE OF ALL DARK SOAPS, AS THEY ARE SPURIOUS AND DANGEROUS IMITATIONS. | found highly beneficial and nutritive. 


—— - Sold only in Tins (Trade Mark—a Malt Kiln, with the word ‘“‘Malted” on the roof), at 
FARIS 187, | 1s., 2s., 5s., and 10s. each, by all Chemists und Italian Warehousemen. 
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See Papers in the ‘‘ Lancet,” by Dr. Murrell, Dr. Ringer, Dr. Lush, and C. Bader, Esq., Ophthalmic Surgeon to Guy’s 














CELEBRATED Hospital, for testimony as to the remarkable efficacy of TONGA, and for the record of numerous cases of severe neuralgic ¥ 
pain remove by its use. ; ’ oy 
S T E E | * P E N S * A. and H. have also had further overwhelming testimony both from the medical profession and the public of its great 
= value. TONGA is, in short, what it professes to be, ‘ta specific for Neuralgia,’”’ and, unlike opium and other anodynes, 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS ZHROUGHOUT 7HE WORLD. produces its remarkable specific action on the nerves without giving rise to any ——— rd = digestive or other organs. 
anufacturers, 





In Bottles at 4s. 6d. and 11s. each, of all Chemists, and of the Sule Consignees an 
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WILHELMW’S QUELLE 
SPARKLING NATURAL TABLE WATER. | 


MIXES ADMIRABLY WITH SPIRITS, WINES, AND MILK. 























“The Pearl of Table Waters.”—Morning Post. kidneys. This is confirmed by Testimonials from Dr. VON LAUER, Chief Physician to the Emperor of Germany; 
“A natural restorer of the essential Saline constituents of the Blood.”—Lancet. Dr. JOHN HARLEY, Physician to St. Thomas’s Hospital; Dr. P. H. WATSON, Pres. R.C.S., Edinburgh ; 4 
“ Pure, bright, sparkling, and very pleasant.”—Medical Times. and many others, which can be obtained from the i 


ILHELM’S QUELLE, if taken constantly as a substitute for ordinary drinking- | YA7T TFT ELMS QUELLE Co., Limited, 


i ist i intaini th f i healthy condition, and in ; 
Me amen an cen indigestion, Heartburn, Gout, Rheumatism, 2od many diseases of the liver and | 7, BILLITER-SQUARE, LONDON, EC.; & 101, PRINCES-STREET, EDINBURGH. I 


¢ 99 Lime Fruit Juice, Limetta, or Pure Lime- ~ 

MONTSHRRAT Juice Cordial; also Aromatic Clove, Jar- - 

) lle, P int, Pineapple, Quinine, 

PURE LIME-FRUIT CORDIALS. co. ea | 
pherry Pp 


GUARANTEED FREE FROM ALCOHOL. 
Retail of Grocers, Chemists, Wine Merchants, &c., everywhere. Sole Consignees, EVANS, SONS, and CO., Beverages for all Seasons, for all Classes, 


. i oa wa “<"t ‘4 vs chara! an td Aa ta 7S % ada ° 
verpool; EVANS, LESCHER, and WEBB, London; H. SUGDEN, EVANS, and Co., Montreal, Canada, 
Special Wholesale Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London. and at all times. 
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LancetT.—“ Carefully prepared and highly nutritious.” : i 
British MepicaL JourNAL.—* Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids. 
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THAT BEAUTIFUL WRETCH. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 
AUTHOR OF “‘ PRINCESS OF THULE,”’ “‘ SUNRISE,” ‘ WHITE WINGS,” ETC, 


——__ > — ——_ 


CHAPTER I. 
SINGING SAL, 


N a certain golden 
afternoon in August, 
when the sea was as 
still and radiant as the 
vaulted blue overhead, 
and when the earth 
was lying so hushed 
and silent that you 
would have thought 
it was listening for 
the chirp of the small 
birds among _ the 
gorse, a young girl of 
about seventeen or so 
was walking over the 
downs that undulate, 
all along the coast to 
Brighton. This young lady was tall for her age ; slim of 
form; and she hada graceful carriage ; her face was fair, 
and markedly freckled ; her nose was piquant rather than 
classical; her hair, which was of a ruddy gold hue, was 
rebellious, and strayed about her ears and neck in 
accidental wisps and rings; her greyish or grey-blue 
eyes were reserved and thoughtful rather than shrewd 
and observant. No, she was not beautiful; but she had 
a face that attracted interest, and though her look was 
timid and retiring, nevertheless her eyes could, on 
occasion, light up with a sudden humour that was 
inclined to be sarcastic. So busy, indeed, was she 


generally on these solitary wanderings of hers, with her 
own thoughts and fancies, that sometimes she laughed 


to herself—a low, quiet little laugh that none but 
herself could hear. 

This was Miss Anne Beresford, who was called by 
her sisters Nan. But it was an old friend of the family, 
and one of England’s most famous sailors, who, at a 
very early period of her career, had bestowed on her the 
sobriquet of the Beautiful Wretch; and that partly 
because she was a pretty and winning child, and partly 
because she was in the habit of saying surprisingly 
irreverent things. Now, all children say irreverent 
things, simply because they read the highest mysteries 
by the light of their own small experiences; but Nan 
Beresford’s guesses at the supernatural were more than 
usually audacious. When, for example, she arrived at 
the conclusion that fairies were never seen in the day- 
time for the reason that God had had them all “ fwied 
for his bweakfast,”’ it was clear that she was bringing a 
quite independent mind to bear on the phenomena of 
the universe around her. And then, of course, all sorts 
of sayings that she never uttered or thought of were 
attributed to her. Whenever a story was particularly 
wicked, it was sure to be put down to Nan Beresford. 
The old Admiral, who had at the outset given her that 
nickname, spent a great deal of time that might have 
been profitably employed otherwise in deliberately 
inventing impieties, each of which was bruited about 


‘‘ The figure of a woman, whom she at once guessed 
to be Singing Sal.” 


in certain circles as “ Nan’s last;”’ and if you happened 
to meet him anywhere between the United Service Club 
and Spring-gardens, completely self-absorbed, his face 
brimming over with laughter, you might be sure he 
was just putting on a finishing touch. Rather than 
abandon one of these self-invented stories of his, I 
think he would have parted with any half-dozen of his 
crosses and medals; but, indeed, this last would not 
have been difficult, for he had served in every part of 
the world where a ship would float, and honours and 
dignities had been showered upon him. 

Naturally, there came a time when these stories had 
to cease; but Nan Beresford preserved her independent 
way of looking at things, and she was clearly the clever 
one of the family. Moreover, with all her retiring 
ways, she was always quite capable of holding her own. 
Her elder sisters were handsome, and a good many 
young gentlemen, amongst others, came about the house; 
some of whom, thinking to be facetious, would occa- 
sionally begin to tease Miss Nan, she being the youngest 
admitted to lunch or afternoon tea. But this shy, 
freckled young person, whose eyes could laugh up so 
quickly, had a nimbleness of wit and dexterity of fence 
that usually left her antagonist exceedingly sorry. One 
can imagine a gay young swallow darting about in the 
evening, having quite satisfied himself as to food, and 
thinking only in his frolicsome way of chevying and 
frightening the innocent insect tribe. But what if, by 
dire mischance, he should dart at something and find he 
had seized—a wasp! Some of the merry young gentle- 
men were glad to leave the Beautiful Wretch alone. 

However, all these things must now be looked upon 

as bygones. Seventeen has come; its dignity and 
seriousness have followed upon the frolics of untutored 
youth; and the sweet charm of maidenhood has 
smoothed down such angularities as were formerly 
permissible. If Miss Anne Beresford shows her 
independence now, it is mostly in a sort of half- 
declared contempt of sentimentalities and _flirt- 
ations—of which, to be sure, she sees a good deal 
around her. She likes to be 
alone; she reads much _ she 
has ideas; she worships Mr. 
Huxley; and she needs no 
other company than her own 
when she goes off on long 
explorations of curving shore 
or inland vale. On this par- 
ticular afternoon, for example, 
she was walking all the way to 
Brighton from Newhaven, 
having already walked to the 
latter place in the morning; 
and as her light and free step 
carried her over the close, 
warm, thyme-scented turf, she 
was smiling to herself—at some 
incident, no doubt, that her 
memory had recalled. 

Well, at this moment some 
one addressed her. 

“ Young lady!” 

She had been vaguely aware 
that a woman was sitting there, 
by the side of some furze 
bushes; but she had kept her 
eyes away, being a little afraid 
of tramps. On being chal- 
lenged, however, she turned and looked, 
and then she saw that this was no 
ordinary tramp, but an_ itinerant 
musician well-known along the south : 
coast by the name of Singing Sal. Shewasa © 
good-looking, trimly-dressed, strapping wench 
of five-and-twenty, with a sun-tanned face, 
brilliant white teeth when she laughed, and 
big browneyes that were at once friendly 
and audacious in their scrutiny. She looked, 
indeed, more like a farmer’s daughter dressed for 
market-day ; but on one side of her, on the green- 
sward, lay a guitar; and on the other, a little leather 
wallet that she had unstrapped. Apparently she had 
been having a nap on this warm afternoon, for she was 
smoothing down her black hair. 

‘I beg your pardon, Miss,” she said, with very great 
respect, but with a sort of timidly friendly look in her 
eyes, “but I have often seen you as you was walking 
along the downs; and many’s the time I have wished 
to have a word with you, if there was nobody by. Yes, 
and many ’s the time I have thought about you.” 

Nan Beresford hesitated for a second whether she 
should stay or not. But she knew this young woman 


‘etal 


very well by sight; and her appearance and manner 
were alike extremely prepossessing. Nan had heard her 
sing, but never speak; and she was surprised by the 
correct way in which she spoke; she had scarcely any- 
thing of the Sussex intonation. 

“Yes,” said Singing Sal, looking up at the young 
lady, “many ’s the time that I have thought I should 
like to tell you what I’ve been thinking about you, as I 
saw you go by. I’ve often been thinking that if one 
could only see into it, the mind of a young lady 
like you—brought up like you in the middle of nothing 
but kindness and goodness—why, it must be the most 
beautiful thing in the world. Just like that out there— 
clear and silver-like.”’ 

She nodded in the direction of the sea—where the 
pale blue plain was touched here and there with silver 
and golden reflections. Nan was embarrassed; never- 
theless she remained. There was something winning 
about the fresh-coloured, frank-eyed lass. 

“ And I think I have seen a little bit into your 
mind, Miss,” said she, with a smile. ‘ Would you look 
at this—if I may make so bold?” 

There was a bit of red silk round her neck, and 
attached to it was a florin. She held up the perforated 
coin, and glanced at the face of the young girl. Nan 
Beresford blushed. 

‘** You remember, Miss ? 
singing in front 
of the Old Ship, | 
though what I 
did that for I 
don’t know; I 
prefer my own 
friends and my 
own haunts. But 


That was the night as I was 
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‘* She had every stitch of canvas set, from her royals down to her lower studding sails.” 


do you know what I said to myself when I got to my 
lodgings that night? I said, ‘What was the young 
lady thinking of when she gave you that florin? It 
wasn’t an accident; for she took it carefully out of her 
purse. And it wasn’t because she thought you was 
starving; for you don’t look like that. No, she gave it 
to you that you might think it enough for one night’s 
earnings, and go away home, and not be stared at any 
longer by a crowd of men. That was what the young 
lady was thinking in her mind; and if ever you spend 
that two shillings, Sal, you ’ll be a mean wretch.’ And 
many ’s the time I thought I would like to speak to ye, 
Miss,)if only as it might be to ask your name.” 

This woman was frank even to boldness in her 
scrutiny; and her manner was rough and ready; but 
there was a touch of something fine about her—some- 
thing true, downright, unmistakable—that somehow won 
people’s confidence. Nan Beresford drew nearer to her, 
though she remained standing. 

“Is there anything—?” said Nan; and then she 
stopped. She was about to ask if there were any- 
thing she could do for this new acquaintance ; but she 
suddenly reflected that the young woman was smartly 
dressed and apparently well-to-do. Singing Sal quickly 
broke in on her embarrassment. 

“Yes,” she said, smiling, “you don’t like my 
making a show of myself—singing for coppers in the 
street. But isn’t there worse than that among the 
people you live among, Miss? Mind, I see life in 
the rough; I can’t always choose my company; and 
I have to take things as they come; but when I hear 
of very fine young ladies—mind, not poor girls driven 
by starvation, or forced to support a sick mother, or 
kicked out-of-doors by a drunken father—and these fine 
ladies going and selling themselves for so many 
thousands a year and a swell carriage—well, it 
sounds queer, 1 think. But I’m sure, Miss,” she said, 
regarding the girl, “you won’t make a marriage for 
money. You don’t look like that.” 

Again Nan Beresford flushed hastily; and she said, 
with a touch of anger, “I prefer not to speak of such 
things. I am tired of listening to women who can talk of 
nothing but sweethearts and marriage. Surely there 
are other matters of as much importance” 

But then it occurred to her that this was scarcely 
civil; so she turned to this pleasant-looking stranger, 
and said, with a grave courtesy, “I presume you are 
returning to Brighton?” 

“Vos, | am-’ 

“To remain there?” 

Sal laughed in her quiet way. 

“Lord love you, my dear young lady, I never saw 
the town yet that could hold me for more than a couple 
o’ nights. I liveintheopen. This is what I like best— 
open sea, open sky, open downs. I do believe my fore- 
fathers were either gipsies or else they had had a good 
dose o’ the treadmill ; for I’m never content but when 
I’m on the trudge—wet weather or fine, all’s the same 
to me—but four square walls I can’t endure.” 

“I am afraid you must lead a very solitary life,” 
said Nan, with sincere compassion. 

“Why, bless you, Miss, the world is full of things,” 
said the other, cheerfully, “and as you tramp along 
there ’s always something turning up for you to look at. 
Oh, I’ve plenty of friends, too, for the matter of that. 
I bring a bit of news to the farms; and sometimes toys 








for the coastguardsmen’s children—else the women 
would get jealous ; and I have an eye for the mackerel- 
shoals, for the fishermen ; and I know where the sailors 
are, if there’s any sport going on.’ Yes, I have a good 
many friends, Miss. I can tell you it would be a bad 
business for anyone who laid a finger on me, anywheres 
between Dover and Portsmouth; I think the word 
would be passed along pretty quick. Not that I can’t 
take care o’ myself,” added Sal, with a modest smile. 
‘I’m not afraid to be out o’ nights, when I know where 
my bed is; and sometimes I can do without that. Why, 
that is the best of all the tramps—a clear, moonlight 
night along these downs; and you have the whole 
world to yourself; everything and everybody asleep, 
except, maybe, a watchdog, up at one of the farms ; 
and the ships out at sea—you can tell whether they ’re 
going up or down Channel by the red or the green light, 
and you think of the poor chap at the helm, and hope 
he’ll get soon home to his wife and children. ‘That is 
a real fine tramp, Miss; you want to sing almost, and 
yet it’s too beautiful to be broken bya sound. And 
then there ’s a fortnight in the Spring when the birds 
come over—oh! that’s wonderful! If you start about 
half-past two or a quarter to three, you get in amongst 
them; and the first thing you hear is the whistle, 
quick, and sharp, and yet far away, of the curlews. 
Then you begin to feel that they are passing overhead ; 
you can’t see anything; it is like a whisper filling all 
the air; the darkness is just full of wings—soft and 
soft; you’re afraid to put up your hand, in case you 
might hurt some poor creature at the end of its long 
voyage; and you listen and listen as you walk along, 
waiting for the grey daylight in the east, to show them 
where to pick up some food in the fields. Ah! Miss, 
if you only had the courage to rise as early as that” 

“Oh, I will—I will!” said Nan, eagerly ; quite for- 
getting what her mother might have to say about 
this strange acquaintance. ‘ But what has made 
you take to such a way of living? You are very well 
educated.” 

“You are kind to say so, Miss,’ remarked Singing Sal, 
who was evidently greatly pleased. ‘“ But it’s little 
education I ever got, except from two or three books I have 
made companions of, like. I kept my father’s shop in 
Tunbridge until he married a second time ; then it grew 
too hot for me, rather ; and so I took to the road; and 
I’ve never regretted it. Human nature is what I like 
to look at; and if I may make so bold as to say it, I 
guess there’s more human nature among the poor folk 
than among the rich. But I’ll tell you about that some 
other time,’ she added, returning to her ordinary 
free-and-easy manner. ‘“Isee youwanttogo. You’ve 
looked at your watch twice.” 

“ But you’re going to Brighton, also?” said Nan, 
somewhat timidly. 

‘“‘ Not with you, Miss,” was the prompt reply. ‘ No, 
no. But perhaps, if it is not making too free, you will 
be so friendly as to tell me your name?” 

‘My name is Anne Beresford, and I live in Bruns- 
wick-terrace,”’ said Nan. 

“ Thank ye kindly, Miss,” said Singing Sal, regarding 
the young lady with great friendliness and respect. 
“May be I shall see you some other day on the downs, 
for I think you are as fond of them as I am myself. 
Good-bye, Miss.” 

She rose, with some sense of natural courtesy. 





But she rather turned away, also; and she kept her 
hands behind her. So Nan bade her good-bye in return ; 
and continued on her way along the lonely cliffs. 

Some considerable time thereafter, when Nan Beres- 
ford was nearing Brighton, she turned and looked be- 
hind her ; and she could make out, on the summit of one 
of the rounded undulations towards Rottingdean, the 
figure of a woman, whom she at once guessed to be 
Singing Sal. That solitary figure was impressive 
there—high up on the edge of the slope ; the still shining 
sea far below her; and all around her and illumining 
her, as it were, the reddening glow flooding over from 
the westering sun. Nan—perhaps moved by some 
subtle compunction, perhaps only in token of friendly 
remembrance—took out her handkerchief and waved it 
twice; but there was no response. 





CILAPTER II. 
IN BRUNSWICK-TERRACE. 
That same afternoon all Brighton was astir with curiosity 
because of a large vessel that had slowly come in from the 
west before an almost imperceptible breeze. She came 
unusually, and, as some thought, dangerously, close in 
shore; and no doubt she looked even larger than she 
really was, for she had every stitch of canvas set, from 
her royals down to her lower studding sails, that stood 
out on each side like great bat’s wings; while all this 
mass of sail was dark in shadow against the western 
glow. As the spectators watched her, those amon 
them who knew a little about nautical matters guess 
that this must be a man-of-war from the rapidity with 
which she began to furl her sails—letting the golden 
light shine along between her spars ; while they further 
concluded, from the fact that only a kedge was thrown 
out at her bows, that her stay in these shallow waters 
would be brief. 

Now we must see how the advent of this stranger 
was regarded by the occupants of a certain drawing- 
room in Brunswick-terrace. These were five—a mother, 
son, and three daughters ; and as they will all appear, 
more or less. in the following history, it may be as well 
to introduce them now and categorically to the reader. 

First of all came Lady Beresford herself—an elderly, 
sallow-faced, weak-looking woman, the widow of a 
General Officer who had got his K.C.B.-ship for long 
service in India. She had a nervous system that she 
worshipped as a sort of fetish ; and in turn the obliging 
divinity relieved her from many of the cares and troubles 
of this wearyful world. For how could she submit to 
any discomfort or privation (the family were not very 
well off for their station in life); or how could she 
receive objectionable visitors, or investigate cases of 
harrowing distress, or remonstrate with careless livery- 
stable keepers, or call to account extortionate milliners 
when this precious nervous system had to be considered? 
Lady Beresford turned away from these things and 
ordered round her Bath-chair, and was taken out to the 
end of the Pier, that she might be soothed by the music 
and the sea air. 

The eldest daughter in this drawing-room (the eldest 
daughter of the family was married and in India) had 
not much nervousness about her. She was a handsome, 
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tall, blonde girl of the clear-cut English type, cold and 
even proud in manner, strict in the performance of all 
her duties, and not very charitable in her criticism of 
others. She had a good figure; she dressed well ; clear 
health shone in her pale, fair face and bright, cold eyes. 
She was a daring horsewoman. Her brother called her 
** Nails,” which was a final contraction for “* Old Hard- 
as-Nails.”’ 

The next sister, Edith, that same graceless youth 
was in the habit of calling “The Sentimental.” She 
was the darkest of the family, and the most beautiful 
also, where every one was more or less good-looking. 
She had soft brown hair, dark blue-grey eyes of the 
tenderest expression, and a beseeching, innocent look. 
She was fond of music; played and sang very fairly 
herself; but she was most admirable as a listener. In 
a room filled with half-murmuring people, she alone 
remained mute and devoted; her chair drawn close to 
the piano ; her form motionless. It is true her brother 
boldly attributed Edith’s strict observance of this 
attitude to the fact that she knew she had a striking 
profile, and that in no other way could she be so well 
seen by the room. But then there are some people who 
will say anything. 

In point of family order Nan Beresford came next ; 
but, as we have seen, she was at this moment away out 
on the downs, marching briskly, and much pleased with 
herself and the world generally. 

“The Baby” was the youngest of the sisters—a 
pretty child of fifteen; a trifle spoiled and bad-tempered, 
otherwise characterless enough. So now we may pass 
on to the personage who considered himself of chief 
consequence in the house—Mr. Thomas Beresford, the 
only son, who now stood at the window, thrumming on 
the panes, to the infinite annoyance of his mother. He 
was an exceedingly handsome boy of about eighteen, 
slightly built, tall, and dressed with an elaborate pre- 
cision. ‘The lad was clever enough, and good-natured 
enough, but he had been spoiled all his life long—first 
by his sisters, and then by the men who wanted to 
marry his sisters. He harried and worried the whole 
household indiscriminately, but he was especially hard 
upon Nan. Ie said Nan had a character that he wished 
to form. Girls wanted roughing. ‘There was far too 
much flimsiness and fashionability about their social 
circle. In time, he trusted to be able to make some- 
thing out of Nan. 

Well, he was thrumming contemplatively on the 
window-panes, watching this big, dark ship come along 
from the west. 

* Thomas, I wish you would cease that distressing 
noise,’ said his mother, with a plaintive sigh. 

He ceased his thrumming and took to whistling. 

“Tom,” said the musical sister, “I do wish you 
wouldn’t try to pick up new airs. You can’t do it. 
Why don’t you keep to ‘ Home, Sweet Home,’ or ‘ In a 
Cottage near a Wood ’—— 

But, to give effect to this remonstrance, she had 
turned in her chair in which she was reading, and, in 
so doing, came in sight of the window, and the sea, and 
the new arrival there. 

“Oh!” she excluimed, “what a beautiful large 
yacht!” 

The youth at the window shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Well, you are a fool,” he said, politely. 

“Thank you,” she replied. 

“T’ll tell you what—it’s a man-o’-war brig,” con- 
tinued he, with an air of importance. “ And what’s 
more, I hope the fellow knows where he’s coming to. 
I don’t see them taking any soundings; and the notion 
of bringing a man-o'war in here ”’ 


He went and got an opera-glass, and returned to the 
window. He would make observations; perhaps, if 
need were, he might put off in a small boat and offer to 
assist in the navigation of the ship. 

“Young women,” he exclaimed, suddenly, “a light 
strikes me. That’s the Fly-by-night.” 

“ You pretend you can make out the ship’s name at 
that distance,’”’ said the eldest sister, with the slightest 
of smiles. 

“Not with the glass, but by the intuition of genius,” 


he retorted, coolly. “ What’s more, I can tell you 
the name of her commanding officer, Miss Nails. 
Which his initials are Francis Holford King.” 

“ King?” said his mother, with but little interest. 
“Oh, yes; I remember.” 

“And he’s coming to pay you a visit; that’s 
what’s the matter,’ continued the youth, still with 
the glass raised. ‘* Nails, you’d better hide that novel, 
and pretend you’ve been sewing. Beauty [this was 
an alternative name for the second sister}, are you at 
the proper angle? Baby, smooth out your pinafore.”’ 

* Thomas, I insist on your treating your sisters with 
more respect !’’ his mother said, angrily. 

“Well, I should almost like to be that fellow,’ 
continued Thomas, with perfect good humour. “ Fancy: 
at five-and-twenty, commanding a ten-gun brig! He 
has brains, that chap; not like the others that come 
fooling around here. Why, old Stratherne told me all 
about him. They made him a Lieutenant when he 
was just of age.” 

* With your abilities, Tom,’ said his eldest sister, 
“‘T suppose you ’ll be commanding one of her Majesty’s 
ships, too, when you’re five-and-twenty.” 

Ife was not at all erushed by the sarcasm. 

“* My abilities,” he said, still looking through the 
glass, “are, I know, remarkable; but I think, on the 
whole, a rich widow will be more in my line of 
country.” 


By this time all the girls had come to the window to 
watch the busy scene without—the small sailing-boats 
and rowing-boats passing and repassing under the bows 
and stern of the brig, their occupants staring at the 
guns in the open ports or listening to the fiddling on the 


forecastle, where the men were dancing. But the 
interest of the Beresfords was concentrated rather on 
the gig that waited below, at the foot of the accom- 
modation-ladder, with five blue-jackcts in her. They 
saw an officer descend and step into the stern of the 
gig ; then she was shoved off, and simultaneously the oars 
struck the water. In a very few minutes the bow of the 
boat was run up on the beach, the gangboard put out, 
and then the officer stepped ashore. 

“Oh, my; ain’t we resplendent!’ remarked the 
brother of the girls, apparently to himself.“ But 
it will be mortally awkward, young Sir, if your ship 
should get aground, with the tide ebbing. Lawks-a- 
mussy! a court-martial. Even your first-class cer- 
tificates, and Sir George Stratherne, and all the Lords 
put together, couldn’t get you out of that. And, 
then, the ignominy of it! Question: What on Earth 
made you take the Fly-by-night in to Brighton ? 
Answer: Please, Sir—ax yer pardon, Sir!—I only 
wanted to spoon one o’ them doosid pretty Beresford 
girls.” 

** Thomas, leave the 
violent rage. 

Thomas could not help it; he had to go. 
said as he passed her, 

* Take care, mother; you are involving yourself in 
something serious. Her Majesty’s brig Fly-by-Night 
will be aground in about two twinkles!” 

A few minutes later Lady Beresford was handed a 
card, inscribed ‘ Lieutenant Francis Holford King, 
R.N.;’’ and shortly thereafter the owner of the card 
presented himself in the drawing-room. Now, there 
can be no doubt that her Majesty’s uniform, especially 
when women-folk are the spectators, lends a certain 
dignity to the human figure; but, even in ordinary 
dress, this new-comer would have seemed to most a 
manly-looking, well-built young fellow, who had some 
decision in his face, and a very straightforward way of 
looking at people. He was of middle height, slight, 
and square-shouldered ; his forehead square; his hair 
black, likewise the short moustache twisted at the ends ; 
while his eyes were of that singularly dark and luminous 
blue that one never sees, oddly enough, except in the 
eyes of sailors. However, there was nothing of the 
robustious, shiver-my-timbers, conventional sailor about 
him; his manner was somewhat reserved ; he had a 
touch of gravity beyond his years; perhaps he had 


room!” said his mother, in a 
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acquired it through being put at an early age in com- 
mand of so many men; but it never forsook him—not 
even in the ward-room, among his brother officers. 

He seemed shy, also. When he had shaken hands 
with Lady Beresford and her daughters, and sate down, 
there was a distinct flush on the sun-brown face; and 
he proceeded to say, hastily, 

“J—I heard you had come down here at the end of 
the season, Lady Beresford—Admiral Stratherne told 
me—and I had a telegram to send off ; so I thought 
might take the chance of finding you not gone abroad 
yet.” 
oa I am not going abroad this year,” Lady Beresford 
said, wearily. ‘ Really my nerves cannot stand the per- 
petual fatigue and worry of the railway stations and 
hotels. But the girls are going—by themselves. It is 
becoming quite common now. They don’t want even 
to have a maid with them ; and really I am ashamed of 
the attention I require ”’ 

“ Nan is going with us, too,” said Miss Beresford, 
staring into the fireplace, where there was no fire. 

“Oh! indeed,” said the grave young Licutenant. 

“She has never been abroad before. Won't her 
eyes grow big! She has a great capacity for wonder 
and admiration; she will do all our reverence for us at 
the proper shrines.” 

“You have seen Sir George recently, then?” said 
Lady Beresford. 

‘‘At Portsmouth last week. They 
were all down from the Admiralty.” 

“What a dear old gentleman he is,” 
she said. 

“He is the finest sailor and the best- 
hearted gentleman in her Majesty’s service 
—and that’s not saying a small thing,” 
was the answer, prompt and straight. 

“You are a great pet of his,” said Miss 
Beresford, “ are you not ?”’ 

“He has been a very good friend to 
me. But you needn’t imagine it is because 
of that I respect him—that I more than 
respect him—I love him.” 

There was a touch of earnestness in 
his voice and in the simplicity of the 
phrase that made Miss Beresford regard 
him for a second with almost wondering 
eyes. She had never seen, for her part, 
anything about Sir George Stratherne to 
be enthusiastic about. 

However, she had to continue the con- 
versation unaided, for her mother was too 
languid, Beauty had got into an effective 
position and was content to be silent, 
while the Baby was useless. So she said, 
with a smile, 

“TI hope Sir George won’t have to find 
fault with you for bringing your ship into these 
shallow waters. ‘lom—my brother Tom, you know— 
is very anxious about it. 1 think he would like to give 
you his advice.” 

" «TJ should be glad to have it,” said Lieutenant 
King, with befitting gravity, “but I do not think we 
are in any great danger. And how is your brother?” 

“Oh, very well; I mean very ill. Worse than ever. 
I wish you could take him with you for a cruise or 
two.” 

“As they used to take a cask of raw Madeira,” said 
he, laughing heartily, “to fine down? Well, you’re 
right about one thing; there’s some good stuff in the 
lad. He might fine down to something good. But he 
is not in proper guidance.” 

“He is in no guidance at all,” sighed his mother. 

“Is he going abroad with you?” 

“ Not he,” said Miss Beresford. ‘ He wouldn’t be 
bothered with us girls. He will see us as far as 
Newhaven, perhaps, and make brutal jokes all the way 
about the Channel.” 

“You are going soon, then?” said he. Somehow 
there was a kind of constraint about this young 
Lieutenant’s manner. He seemed to be thinking of 
something or some one else. His remarks and questions 
were of the most conventional sort. 

“On the first of Septémber, I think, we shall be 
ready to start.” 

“And are you going far?” he said, in the same 
preoccupied way. 

*To Lucerne, first, I imagine; and then over the 
Spliigen, when it is cool enough to go into Italy.” 

“Oh, indeed,” said he. And then he added, after 
a pause, ‘ Oh, indeed.” 

Then he rose. 

“I see my man has got back,” he said. “Iam 
sorry, Lady Beresford, I cannot ask you to bring your 
daughters to look over the ship ; we must be off directly. 
Some other time, perhaps. It would give me very great 
pleasure, indeed. I hope, Miss Beresford, you will have 
a pleasant journey. I have been thinking of going 
abroad myself this autumn if I can get sufficient leave. 
Will you remember me to your brother Tom?” 

He bade them good-bye, and left. They were silent 
until they saw him cross over the King’s-road. Then 
the business of criticism began. 

‘He doesn’t talk like a sailor at all,” said the Baby, 
with a pout, “he talks just like anybody.” 

“At all events, he is very good-looking,” said 
Beauty, warmly. ‘He has the loveliest eyes I ever 
saw inaman. And his hands—did you notice his 
gloves?’ 

















“A sailor shouldn’t wear gloves,” said the Baby, 
who had not seen Lieutenant King before, but had 
heard of him, and was disappointed that he did not 
correspond to the nautical heroes she had read of. 

“T think gold lace is far better on blue than on 
scarlet,” said Beauty. I think blue and gold looks 
better than anything ina ball-room.” 

“He didn’t tell us a single wonderful story,’ 
the disappointed Baby. 

But Mary Beresford’s comment was more odd still. 
She glanced at her mother, and laughed. 

“Mother, he didn’t even once mention Nan’s 
name.” 
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‘Nan took out her handkerchief and waved it twice.” 
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CHAPTER III. 
A FIRST BALL. 


Nevertheless, Lieutenant 
King was quite as well ac- 
quainted with Nan Beresford 
as he was with the other 
members of the family—and 
this was how he came to 
know her. The Beresfords 


intimate friends of the 
Strathernes ; and though they 
saw less of each other since 
Lady Beresford, on becoming 
a widow, had gone to live 
permanently in Brighton, still 
the London season brought 
them in a measure together 
again. Lady Beresford took 
rooms in Bruton-street during 
the fashionable months of the 
year for herself and her 
grown-up daughters; and 
from time to time, and as a 
great treat, Nan was allowed 
to come up for a few days 
from Brighton. On these 
rare occasions if Sir George 
heard of the Beautiful 
Wretch being in _ town, 
nothing would do but that 
she should come with her 
mother and sisters to lunch 
in Spring-gardens—he being at this time Senior Naval 
Lord. And Nan was rejoiced. She was not at all 
a foolish young virgin; she was well aware of the 
affection the old Admiral had for her; and while 
she heartily reciprocated it, she knew that his special 
patronage of her gave her a sort of distinction among 
her sisters. 

Well, one of these opportunities arrived, and Nan, 
not a little elated, but outwardly very demure, drove 
away with her mother and sisters, in a hired brougham, 
to New-street. In due course they arrived at their 
destination, and they had just got inside the door when, 
as chance would have it, Sir George himself came from 
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the dining-room into the hall. He was a wiry-looking, 
handsome, elderly man, with grizzled hair, a firm face, 
and the kindliest of grey eyes; while on this occasion 
he was very gorgeously attired, for he had already 
dressed for a Levée, and, moreover, it was a Collar 
Day. It was extraordinary to see how naturally Nan 
went up to him, taking it for granted he would scarcely 
have a word for anybody else. And he hadn’t. Of 
course he shook hands with Lady Beresford, and 
Mary and Edith, and welcomed them in a kind of 
way; but it was Nan that he seized with both hands ; 
and it was Nan that he himself escorted up stairs to 
the drawing-room; and it was Nan that he presented 
to Lady Stratherne, just as if there was nobody else 
in the world. Lady Stratherne, though she was also 
a miracle of kindness, knew her duties better, and 
busied herself with the others, leaving those two to 
themselves. 

“* Well, now,” said the old sailor, briskly, “ what is 
our first dance to be ?”’ 

“I beg your pardon, Sir George?” she said. 

“* Why, don’t you know, girl, that you ’re coming to 
the ball?” 

“What ball, Sir George?” said she, quite inno- 
cently. 

What ball, indeed! And she had heard her sisters 
speak of nothing else for a fortnight. 

“‘ Why, my ball; our ball, everybody’s ball! Why, 
don’t you know that the world is going to stand still on 
Thursday night—in amazement. And if you didn’t 
know, now you know; and that’s the ball you’re 
coming to, as sure as my name is Jack Horner—now, 
now, I’ve set my mind on it”’ 

Nan was no longera hypocrite. Her heart began to 
beat rapidly—not with joy, but with fright. 

“Oh, Sir George, I—I never was at a ball—I—lI 
never go out—mamma would never dream’? —— 

He turned and sung across the room— 

“* Mother!” 

The lady who was addressed in this homely fashion 
was herself far from homely: she was a distinguished- 
looking woman, with nile, refined features, and a 
singularly intelligent and sweet expression. 

‘“‘ Mother, this girl is coming to the ball on Thurs- 
day, whether she likes it or not. I want a partner; I 
insist on having a partner. Get a card and invite her— 
a card all to herself—her name in capital letters—the 
honour of the company of the BeautrruL Wretcu: 
will that do?” 
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other mother with a sort of puzzled smile. ‘ 

“Oh, Sir George!’ Lady Beresford protested, “ it 
is impossible. 
possible ”’ 

“Impossible?” he cried. ‘We don’t know what 
that is at the Admiralty. The men who write in the 
newspapers expect us to be able to do everything at a 
moment’s notice ; and of course they ’re right ; and so of 
course we can do it. And so can you; the end of the 
argument being that Nan is coming to our ball on 
Thursday night, as I’m a living Dutchman.” 

But the matter was not so easily settled. There was 
a fierce fight. It was ridiculous that a school-girl, who 
ought to be walking two and two along the Marine 
Parade, should go to one of the big balls of the London 
season. How could a ball-dress be got ready by Thurs- 
day night? And so forth; and so forth. Sir George 
paid no attention to all this firing of cotton pellets. She 
was coming to the ball on Thursday night, he main- 
tained with a dogged obstinacy worthy of Nelson. And 
the end of it was that before they went down to lunch 
it had been finally agreed that Nan was to come to 
this ball; her mother remarking to Lady Stratherne, 
with a sigh of resignation— 

:' - I can’t imagine what Sir George sees in that gawky 
child.” 

Now, we have it on the best authority—or what 
ought to be the best authority—that is to say, we have 
it from a multitude of lady-writers, that the prospect of 
going to a first ball is one of the great joys of a young 
girl’s life. The present writer, at all events, is not bold 
enough to impeach such an array of witnesses, and will 
only state the simple fact that in the case of Nan Beres- 
ford this prospect filled her mind with nothing but terror 
and dismay. It was in all sincerity that she had 
besought Sir George to let her off; though she might 
as well have gone down on her knees to the Monument. 
He could not understand why a young girl of seven- 
teen should be really reluctant to go to a dance—and 
a very pretty dance, too, for the rooms were to be 
decorated with flags. And when Nan told her mother 
and sisters that she would far rather not go to the ball, 
her mother fancied she was afraid that her dress, being 
hurriedly made, would not compare well with her sisters’ 
long-studied costumes, while the sisters simply said to 
each other, ‘“‘ Oh, she knows she can’t dance.” 

There was some little truth in this last remark. 
Although she lived in a well-frequented house, where 
there were plenty of people coming and going, Nan had 
grown up very much apart. She had her own ways and 
occupations, which were mostly solitary. And dancing 
had never been a favourite amusement of hers. Of 
course, in the evening, when some young people were 
present, there was frequently a carpet-dance improvised ; 
and then sometimes Nan was dragged in to make up a 
set at some square dance. She got through it 
mechanically ; but it afforded her no special pleasure ; 
and as for round dances, she said they made her giddy, 
and so she got excused. Giddy she said; and yet she 
could walk, without the slightest sensation in the brain, 
along the extreme verge of those high chalk-cliffs, to 
watch the jackdaws, and hawks, and gulls at nest- 
building time, and she could swing for an hour in a 
trapeze, so long 1s the seat was comfortable and you 
gave her a book to read. 

Not that she at all played the part of Cinderella in 
the house. Her mother was exceedingly fond of her— 
partly, perhaps, because Nan alone took the trouble to 
humour all her mysterious nerve-miseries ; while her sisters 
tolerated her, though they thought her unsocial. Even 
this dress, when it did appear—and a thousand times 
Nan had inwardly prayed that it might not be ready in 
time—was quite as pretty as theirs. It was very pretty 
indeed ; but, somehow, Nan, as she regarded herself in 
the big mirror, convinced herself that there was not 
enough of her to carry off a ball-dress. Her sisters had 
a certain “presence” that a grand costume became. 
She thought she was too thin—that she looked more 
like a school-girl than ever; and she wished that she 
were not freckled. When, at last, she was in the carriage 
with the others—Mr. Thomas had gone in a hansom 
rather than ride with the coachman—she said, cunningly, 

“* Mamma, dear, I am sure you will be excited with 
speaking to so many old friends ; and you know your 
nerves cannot stand it. Let me sit by you, and take as 
much of the talk as I can. I really don’t care to dance. 
I would rather not dance. I would far rather sit by 
you, Mamma. And I am sure it is not necessary for us 
to stay long; it will do you such a deal of harm.” 

Lady Beresford sighed. 

“When one has grown-up daughters ”’ 
almost to herself. 

“*Mamma, dear,”’ said Nan, eagerly ; “ would you 
rather stay at home? Wouldn’t you rather stay at 
home? and I will keep you company ” 

‘Don’t be silly, child,” said her eldest sister. 
you think your dress cost nothing ?”” 

The worst time of all was the waiting in Spring- 
gardens, where there was a block of carriages. It was 
all darkness, and expectation, and the hopeless sense 
that, being imprisoned in this slowly moving line, there 
was no escape. But when they were once at the 
entrance, and when Nan got a glimpse at the hall, her 
courage revived wonderfully. There was such a crowd 
of people—coming, going, waiting, looking for friends, 
and arranging dresses—that she felt that she could slip 
into this self-interested throng, and be lost from 
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‘* Nan went up to him, taking it for granted he would scarcely 
have a word for anybody else.’’ 


observation altogether. She began to be forgetful of 
herself. When they were going up the stairs she heard 
names after names announced that she was quite familiar 
with—either through the newspapers or through the 
conversation at luncheon-tables; and she was almost 
anxious to get quickly up to have a glimpse at these 
celebrated people. When she got to the landing, she 
did not see Lady Stratherne at all; for her eyes were 
filled with wonder at the blaze of light and colour 
beyond—the draperies of flags, and masses of 
chandeliers—and she said, under her breath, ‘Oh, 
mamma, isn’t it beautiful!’”? The next thing she heard 
was “Nan, dear, how well you are looking! What 
beautiful forget-me-nots!’’ and in a startled way she 
found that she was shaking hands with Lady 
Stratherne, whose kind eyes were regarding her with 
a momentary approval.  Instinctively, however, she 
knew from the way that her hostess’s eyes had turned 
to the next comers—there were far too many loiterers 
about this landing, and Lady Stratherne had enough to 
do to prevent a dead block on the stairs—that she need 
not stay to speak; so she followed her mother and 
sisters into the large, brilliantly-lit room. Oh, how 
glad she was that it was crammed with this dense 
busily-occupied crowd! She felt quite safe; she felt 
happy; she was pleased that those few forget-me-nots 
looked nice. And there was no dancing at all. “Oh, 
Mamma, tell me who all the people are,” she said. 
She began to consider herself quite at home in the 
middle of such a crowd of strangers ; she had only to be 
delighted with the blaze of colour, the brilliant cos- 
tumes, the scent of flowers, the wonders of diamonds. 

Momentarily her great good fortune increased. 
Friends of Lady Beresford began to come round her ; 
and they made a sort of circle, as it were; and Nan 
found she could keep herself just a little bit outside of 
it, seeing everything, herself unseen. Her cup of 
happiness was full. She had passed the ordeal 
unscathed. Why, it was nothing! All the people 
were engaged with themselves; there was not a sound 
of music; nothing but a hum of talking, and always 
that bewildering glow of light and colour, and here and 
there a figure and face suddenly revealing to her some- 
body she recognised from photographs and portraits in 
the illustrated papers. She was becoming quite lost to 
herself. She could have stood there for ever. She was 
not thinking of Nan Beresford at all when 

When suddenly there was a long low growl from a 
violoncello. Her heart sank. 

Almost at the same moment she saw another little 
group—of elderly men, mostly—open out at one corner 
of the room near her; and the next thing she knew was 
that Sir George’s keen eyes had caught sight of her. 
He was by her side in a second. 

“What,” said he, “standing all alone? Why, 
where’s Charlie? What’s Charlie about? Lady 
Beresford, how are you? Ah, Mary? Edith, you are 
lovelier every day. But where is that rascal Charlie ? 
I must find a partner for my sweetheart”’ 

“Oh, please, Sir George ’’—said Nan, with her heart 
beating fast. 

But by this time there was a noise of preparatory 
music; and in the middle of the crowd there was some- 
thing visible like the formation of a double line. At 
the same instant young Charlie Stratherne came 
hurriedly along, with an eagle eye for possible partners. 
Him his father instantly seized. 

““Where’s Frank King ? 

I want Frank King.” 
And, behold, Frank King was at his elbow! 








Go and get Frank King, 





“ Sir George bia ' 

“Oh, that’s you, Frank King. 
lady if she will dance with you” 

“Come on Frank,’ said the youthful M.C., in his 
hurried bewilderment of duty. ‘ You’ll just do. Let 
me introduce you to Miss Anne Beresford. Lieutenant 
King. They want a couple at the other end.” 

So he disappeared in the crowd; and Nan found 
herself in the possession of this young naval officer, who 
seemed to take matters very coolly, considering that 
they were wanted right at the top of the spacious 
assembly-room. Happily, she heard from the music that 
it was the Lancers that was about to begin; so she 
was not entirely dismayed. 

“I suppose we shall get through somehow,” said he, 
surveying the close mass of people with the eye of a 
strategist. The clearing of the space in the middle had 
naturally made the surrounding crowd denser. 

“T think it will be difficult,” said she, timidly. 

“ Well, we can try this end,” said he, about to lead 
her in that direction. 

“Oh!” she said, very earnestly, “I am sure we shall 
only embarrass them if we have another set at this end. 
And—and—I am not anxious to dance the Lancers. I 
would as soon not,’’ she said. 

Then for the first time it seemed that he turned 
towards her; and as she happened to be looking up at 
him to impress on him that she would as soon not dance, 
she instantaneously lowered her eyes and sought refuge 
in the little scented programme. 

“ Perhaps,” said he, after the fifteenth part of a 
second, “‘ perhaps you would give me a dance that you 
like better.” 

Her innocent answer was to hand him her pro- 
gramme, upon which there was as yet not a scrap of 
writing. So, when that matter was arranged, he said to her, 

“Would you like to see this dance, then? It’s very 
pretty, when you are at a little distance. And I know 
how to get to that recess, there ; it’s raised a few inches, 
you know; and I think you could see.” 

“Oh! I should like that!” she said. 
she was to him! 

They made their way to this side recess, which had 
been built out, temporarily, from the drawing-room, for 
the sake of additional space. It was decorated with 
trailing-plants, trained on trellis-work; and two or 
three circles of red candles, amid so much green foliage, 
had a pretty effect. There were a few people standing 
about and looking on at the dancing, or talking ; it was 
possible to talk, for here the music was softened. 

Nan’s companion led her to a raised bench, from 
which she could see very well; but even as she sate 
down, and while she was so glad to have been relieved 
from dancing out there amid all those people, she was 
touched by some strange misgivings. It was her duty 
to have danced. She had been presented with a partner ; 
and if only she had not shown herself reluctant, she 
knew very well he could have found places for them. 
Were not officers always fond of dancing? And then it 
suddenly occurred to her that she ought to try to make 
him some amends. She ought to entertain him with 
brilliant conversation, as it were. Meanwhile, what was 
he doing? Not thinking of her—except as a booby, a 
child who could not talk. No doubt he was looking out 
at all those beautiful women there, and wishing he was 
not imprisoned in this corner. 

Nan timidly raised her eyes, and instantly dropped 
them again. He had been for the moment looking at 
the forget-me-nots in her hair. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE SAME. 
Nan was growing desperate. Speak she must, if only 
to let him know that she was sensible of his kindness 
in affording her this blissful relief; for she believed it 
was entirely on her account that he had proposed to sit 
out the dance. So she said, wildly, 
“You go to a great many balls, I suppose?” 
“Oh, dear, no,”’ he said. “I am not much ashore.” 
Of course. She might have known. Was there 
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not an air of command about him, young as he was? 
No doubt he held far too important a position to waste 
time on idle entertainments. 

“I mean earlier—as a midshipman,” she stammered. 
“You must have been to many places, and—and—I 
thought the life of a midshipman was nothing but 
parties and balls, along with a great deal of mischief. 
That is what one reads, you know, about the young 
gentlemen—always tumbling into trouble, and always 
getting happily out of it, and always amusing them- 
selves just as much as they amuse others.” 

This was not so bad. Nan’s face had brightened ; 
slre regarded him with her clear eyes. 

“You are thinking of Captain Marryat,” said he, 
laughing. “But times have changed sadly for the 
middy since then. It isn’t all beer and skittles now. 
Nowadays, the poor chap can scarcely call his soul his 
own ; and if he is going in for his Three Ones ”’ 

“I beg your pardon; what is that ?”’ she said, with 
a grave interest. 

“Trifling little things,’ said he, jocosely. ‘ Only 
first-class certificates in gunnery, seamanship, and 
mathematics; then, to finish up with, the unhappy 
youth has to look forward to an interview or two with 
the hydrographer, who isn’t at all a gentleman to be 
made a fool of.” 

How was it that she knew instinctively that this 
young officer had got his Three Ones—nay, that he had 
carried them off easily, triumphantly ? What was there 
in his manner, or the shape of his forehead, or his 
expression, that rendered her perfectly certain that he 
had nothing to fear from all the hydrographers ever 
born ? 

“‘ Why, even in my time, I can remember when the 
middy was allowed a good deal more law,” he con- 
tinued; and now he had sate down beside her; and 
her eyes met his quite frankly. “I remember a 
fearful scene at Cherbourg, at a ball there; that was 
when the Fleet went over, and there was a great round 
of festivities. Well, this ball, I think, was given by the 
Mayor—I am not quite sure; but, at all events, the 
midshipmites were invited with the rest, and those who 
could get leave went, of course. Well, we had the run 
of the refreshment-room—and we used it. There was 
far too much champagne, and all our seniors were in 
the ball-room—the Duke of Somerset, and the whole of 
them; so we set to work to chaff the waiters in un- 
known tongues. Anything more patient or friendly 
than the conduct of these amiable creatures I never saw. 
They entirely entered into the spirit of the thing, and 
grinned and nodded in high glee when we inquired 
about their mothers and sisters—in English, of course ; 
and then we tried bad French on them, and broad 
Scotch, with a touch of Lancashire thrown in; and 
then they grinned all the more, and shrugged their 
shoulders. My chum Greville was the worst, I think ; 
he kept asking for all sorts of ridiculous things, and was 
very angry when he couldn’t get them. ‘ Avez-vous 
du vin de Cockalorum?’ he asked of one fellow: of 
course, Greville spoke real true-blue English French. 
* Coque-a-lorrrrme ?’ said the waiter. ‘ Je crois que non, 
Monsieur’ * Pourquoi n’avez vous pas du vin de 
Cockalorum ?’ said Greville, with great indignation. 
‘ C'est une chose monstrueuse. Nous sommes les invités 
de la grande nation Frangaise ; nous sommes les officiers 
de sa Mayesté la Reine d Angleterre; et vous n’avez pas 
du vin de Cockalorum!’ ‘There was enough of other 
wine, at all events,” added Frank King. “I am afraid 
there was a good deal of headache next morning among 
the younger officers of her Majesty’s fleet.” 

‘Weren't you afraid,”’ said Nan—who had forgotten 
what shyness was by this time—“ weren’t you afraid the 
French might be tempted to take a mean advantage and 
capture the fleet bodily ?” 

“It would have been no more mean advantage,” said 
he, with a laugh, *‘ than we used to take in fighting them 
when they were sea-sick.”’ 

* Sailors sea-sick ?”’ she exclaimed. 

“Yes, that’s just where it was,” he said, and the 
friendly interest he displayed in this young lady was very 
wonderful. Already they seemed to have known each 














other for a quite indefinite time. “Mind you, people 
laugh nowadays at the old belief that one English sailor 
was as good as seven French ones. But it was quite 
true; and the explanation is simple enough. The fuct 
was that the English kept such a strict blockade of the 
French ports that the French sailors never had a proper 
chance of finding their sea-legs. They never got out. 
When they did come out they had to fight; and how 
can you expect a sea-sick man to fight? But I was 
talking of that chum of mine, Greville. He was the 
coolest hand I ever came across. Once he and I—when 
we were mids, you know—had to go down by rail from 
Genoa to Spezia” 

At this moment the music slowly ceased; and the 
kaleidoscopic groups out there, that had been going 
through all sorts of interminglings and combinations, 
lost cohesion, as it were, and melted away into the 





murmuring and amorphous crowd. Miss Nan knew - 


very well that she ought now to return to her mamma. 
But how was she to break in upon this story? When 
one has already begun to tell you something—more 
particularly when that something is about himself and 
an old companion—and especially if you do not wish to 
he perplexed with invitations to dance—it is not polite 
to interrupt. 

So the young lieutenant, taking no notice whatever 
of the cessation of the dancing, continued his story ; 
and told several more, which Miss Nan found intensely 
interesting—so absorbing, indeed, that she met the eyes 
of her companion without any abashment, and frequently 
laughed in her low, quiet way. ‘These two seemed very 
friendly ; and heedless of what was going on around 
them ; and might, in fact, have continued talking for a 
quite indefinite time had not, all of a sudden, Charlie 
Stratherne come up, followed by a tall man with 
a long yellow beard; and, before Nan knew what had 
happened, she was being led away to pierce the great 
throng that had now grown very dense indeed, a waltz 
having already begun. As for the young lieutenant, 
he somewhat abruptly declined his friend’s offer to find 
him a partner. 

“You’ve plenty of dancing men. There won’t be 
room to move, shortly.” 

Charlie Stratherne was too busy to stay and ask why 
his friend refused to dance, and would not even remain 
in the ball-room; the next second he was off. Then 
the young lieutenant managed to make his way through 
the crowd to the door; and, as there were still plenty 
of people arriving, he succeeded in passing his hostess 
unobserved and making his way down stairs. 

He entered the brilliantly-decorated but quite empty 
supper-room, and sate down. One of the servants 
happened to come in, and stared at him. 

** Look here,’’ said he ; *‘ could you get me an evening 
paper?” 

‘Oh, yes, Sir,”’ said the man; and he went off, and 
speedily returned with the newspaper. 

Frank King sat down; turned his back to the table ; 
and was soon—all by him- 
self in this long chamber— 
apparently deeply absorbed 
in the evening’s news. What 
he really was doing, how- 
ever, was listening to the 
music overhead. 

Meanwhile, Nan got 
through the waltz some- 
how—the crush was so great 
that her partner, who was 
not much of a pilot, gene- 
rally succeeded in steering 
her into some little side bay 
where they came slowly to 
rest by mere friction, or else 
landed her right in the 
middle of the room, where 
there was a throng of un- 
skilful dancers become sta- 
tionary in spite of them- 
selves. At last she was 
surrendered again to her 
mother’s care. 

“Well, Nan,” said Lady 
Beresford, with an amused 
look; “how did you get 
on?’ 

‘You mean how much 
did I get off?” said she. 
“I believe I’m all in rags. And that elephant of a man 
bumped me against every person in the room.” 

Here the Admiral came along—bustling, as was his 
wont, talking to everybody at the same time, and 
invariably putting his hand on the shoulder of those 
whom he knew best, to give effect to his speech. 

“Well, well, my girl,” he said, ‘“ how did you like 
your partner? Did he amuse you? Did he com- 
pliment you on the roses in your cheeks—ah, that’s the 
Brighton air, that is.” 

‘Oh, if you mean Lieutenant King,” said Nan, without 
any hesitation or embarrassment, “I think he is very 
amusing indeed—very. And very clever, too, is he not?”’ 

“Oh, yes, he’s a smart young fellow—a smart young 
fellow is Frank King. We’ve had an eye on him for 
some time back.” 

“T should say now,” remarked Nan, with a wise 
air, “that he had got his Three Ones?” 

The Admiral stared at her, then burst out laughing. 
“You young impertinence! What do you know 





about the Three Ones? He had got his certificates 
before he was one-and-twenty. But here—I will tell 
you something.” 

He took her a step aside. 

“Hush, now—hush-sh. It is a state secret. Don’t 
say a word. But I’ll tell you what we’re going to do 
with Frank King to-morrow; we’re going to give him 
the command of the Fly-by-Night. What do you think 
of that for a lieutenant of five-and-twenty ? ” 

“If he has relatives, I suppose they will be very 
proud,” said Nan. 

“Relatives? Don’t you know the Kings of Kings- 
court? But there now, I mustn’t keep you talking; I 
suppose you ’re engaged for every dance; mind you are 
down at supper while I’m there; I will drink a glass of 
wine to the roses in your cheeks ”’ 

And so he was off again before she could say, as 
she greatly wished to say—* Oh, Sir George, I would 
rather talk to you than have to do any more dancing. 
Surely there are enough people dancing.” 

Then she looked round the room for some consider- 
able time. At last, she said to herself, contentedly, 

“Yes; I thought he was too clever-looking to care 
about dancing ; and I don’t wonder he has gone home. 
But it would have been nice if I had had the chance to 
tell him he was going to have the command of the 


Fly-by-Night.” 





CHAPTER V. 
THE SAME. 

The night passed quickly, and amid all this bewilder- 
ment of music and dancing and introductions Nan very 
soon forgot even the existence of the young Lieutenant 
whose acquaintance she had made. Moreover, the suc- 
cession of these rapid excitements left no room for 
anything resembling stage-fright—although, it is true, 
each time the band began anew she felt a little throb. 
But Lady Stratherne, who had now all her guests 
assembled, was so indefatigable in seeing that Nan 
should not be left neglected; and the dancing in this 
crowd was so much a matter of experiment and accident ; 
and the fact that she was introduced to one or two 
partners who seemed no more expert than herself was 
so reassuring, that, on the whole, Nan was very much 
delighted in her demure way, and that delight showed 
itself in her face and in her clear, bright eyes. Her 
hair was a little wild; and she had lost some of her 
forget-me-nots ; and there were one or two flying tays 
that had got dissociated from the skirt of her dress: 
but was not that all part of the play? Nan’s cheeks 
were flushed, and her eyes were pleased and bright: 
the only thing that troubled her in this whirl of excite- 
ment was an occasional qualm about her mother. Had 
she not promised to keep the poor mamma company ? 
But a time would come, and then she would make 
amends by being particularly affectionate. 

The time did come. On consulting the programme 





Nan found opposite the next dance a scrawl that might 
be made out to be “F. H. King;” and then she 
bethought herself of the young sailor. Well, he had 
left. That was very opportune. She would devote the 
time of this dance to her mother; and take her into the 
tea-room; and ask her which of her old friends she had 
met ; and even offer to go home with her if she felt 
fatigued. 

‘*Mamma,” she said to Lady Beresford, “ don’t you 
think I’ve done enough ? England can’t expect you to 
do more than your duty, even with all those flags over- 
head. Come away, and I will get you some tea. Though 
what would be better for you still would be some 
B. and S.” 

“Nan, how dare you!” said her mother, angrily, 
and glancing round at the same time. “ You may use 
such expressions if you like when you are with your 
brother. Pray don’t disgrace the whole family when 


you are elsewhere.” 


“Mamma, dear,” said Nan, contritely, “it is mad- 
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ness—pure madness. The excitement of my first ball 
has got into my brain” 

** Into your what?” said her mother, with a smile: 
Nan, and Nan alone, could pacify her in a second. 

At the same moment the band began again; and 
somehow Nan, looking up, found before her some one 
who was no other than the young Lieutenant she had 
met at the beginning of the evening. She was some- 
what bewildered by this Jack-in-the-box sort of 
appearance. 

“I think you promised me this next dance, Miss 
Beresford,” said he. He was a grave-looking young 
man for his years—a Corsican Brother—the Ghost in 
‘“* Hamlet ’’—she did not know what to make of him. 

“IT thought you had left,” she stammered. “ You 
have not been dancing ?”’ 

‘No, I have not been dancing,” he repeated. : 

“*T will come back to you soon, mamma,”’ she said, 
she put her hand on his arm, and moved away with 

im. 

“The fact is,” said he, “I don’t like much being 
introduced to strangers: most girls stare at you so, with 
a sort of hold-off air, and it is so difficult to get on 
pleasant and friendly terms with them.” 

“I should not have thought you were so shy,” said 
Nan, with an honest laugh. 

He flushed a little, and said, 

“If you’ve lived most of your life on board ship, 
you may feel a little bit awkward. But mind,” he 
added, with some eagerness, “ sometimes—not often— 
once in half a dozen years, maybe—you meet with a 
girl who is quite different from the others—quite dif- 
ferent ; you know it at once from her manner ; and you 
can make friends with her with the greatest ease, simply 
because she is intelligent and quick in appreciation and 
not affected in her ways, or stiff.” 

This eager encomium passed upon an imaginary 
person struck Nan as being somewhat out of place; for 
the waltz had already begun, and she wanted to get 
back to her mamma. Whereas this Lieutenant King 
seemed to wish to stand there and talk to her. 

“Of course, that’s special good luck for a sailor,” 
said he, with a smile, “to be able to make friends in a 
short time. For it’s only a short time he has. Ashore 
to-day, and off to-morrow again; and, what’s worse, 
out of sight out of mind.” 

** Oh, not always,” said Nan, cheerfully. 

“Oh, yes, it is,’ he said. ‘ People on shore are too 
much concerned among themselves to think about the 
— away at sea. Why, you yourself now; after you 
eave this house to-night you will completely forget that 
there are such things as either ships or sailors until you 
come back here to another ball, and then the bunting 
will remind you.” 

‘* Now there you are quite wrong,” said she, firmly ; 
“for I see ships and sailors every day of my life.” 

_ “Why, how is that?” he exclaimed, with great 
interest. 

“We live in Brighton,” said Nan, simply; “ and 
I walk a good deal along the downs—towards New- 
haven, you know. The ships are a good way off, 
generally ; still, you watch them, and you are interested 
in them.” 

“You walk along the downs between Brighton and 
Newhaven?” he said, as if it was an extraordinary 
matter. “Alone?” 

** Generally.” 

“When I am passing, I will look out for you; I will 
imagine that I can see you.” 

Nan thought this was idle talk; so she said, with a 
smile, 

“Shall we give up this dance, too? The fact is, I 
want to take mamma and get her some tea, or an ice, or 
something.” 

“Oh, don’t do that!’ said he, eagerly. ‘‘ Introduce 
me to her, and I will take you both down to supper. 
There are some people there already ”’ 

“But I must not go down—not yet,” said Nan, 
remembering her youth. 

“Why not?” said he, boldly. “I know Lady 
Stratherne well enough for anything. Why, nothing 
could be more natural. Of course you will come down 
with your mamma.” 

“I’m very hungry, and that’s the truth,” said 
Nan. “ For I was too excited or frightened to think 
about dinner. But, if I went down now, wouldn’t they 
think it was a little bit” 

She was about to say “cheeky;” but she remem- 
bered in time that this was not her brother. Ile broke 
in abruptly : 

“Never mind what anyone thinks. Come away, Miss 
Beresford, and introduce me to your mamma.” 

Then he looked at the various couples rapidly moving 
round that open space to the sound of the seductive 
music, and he said, rather wistfully, 

“Don’t you think we might have one turn? I shall 
not dance again this evening.” 

“Oh, yes, certainly, if you wish it,” she said, quite 
blithely; and she gave him her fan to hold, and arranged 
her train; and a couple of seconds thereafter they were 
lost in that slowly circling whirlpool of muslin and silk 
and satin. 

When they came out of it again he was introduced 
to Lady Beresford, and although he was quite anxiously 
humble and courteous to the elder lady he would hear 
of nothing but that she and Nan should forthwith go 
down stairs to supper. By-and-bye there would be too 
great a crush. It was a kindness to Lady Stratherne to 











go before everybody else wanted a place. And Miss 
Anne was hungry—which was a great matter. 

Lady Beresford looked at Nan; but that young lady 
was unconscious. The end of it was that these three 
very speedily found themselves below, in the supper- 
room, where as yet there were only a number of elderly 
people who had grown tired of the duties of chaperon- 
ing. And they had scarcely sate down when Frank 
King, who was most assiduous in his attentions to Lady 
Beresford, and scarcely saw Nan at all, discovered that 
the mamma knew certain relatives of his, and knew all 
about his own family, and had even on one occasion 
visited Kingscourt a good many years ago. Lady Beres- 
ford was very kind to him. He wasa pleasant-mannered, 
clever-looking young man, and he had a distinguished 
air that lent value to the little courtesies he paid. She 
even said, as they were talking of chance meetings and 
the like, that she would be glad if he called on them 
while she and her daughters were in London. 

“* May I be allowed to call on you at Brighton—some 
day—Lady Beresford ?”’ he said, quickly. ‘The fact is, 
my leave is out. I have to rejoin my ship at Ports- 
mouth to-morrow.” 

At this Nan pricked up her ears. She suddenly 
remembered that to her had been intrusted the covert 
intelligence of his promotion. But was it necessary it 
should be kept so great a secret, she asked herself— 
rather breathlessly, and with her heart beginning to beat 
quickly? If he were to know on the morrow, why not 
now? It would make him very happy ; it would indeed 
add a few hours of happiness to his life; and surely Sir 
George Stratherne, who was the very soul of kindness, 
would rather approve ? 

Well, she let these two talk on for a time; she 
wished to be discreet; she wished to be less nervous. 
For was it not a great event in the career of a young 
man? And how might he take it? She said to herself, 
“The old monarchs used to kill the messengers who 
brought them bad news; and they used to give heaps of 
presents to those who brought them good news. I am 
glad I shall be able to tell him of his promotion; for he 
has been so excessively kind to mamma.” 

She waited her opportunity. 

“Oh, Lieutenant King, do you know a ship called 
the Fly-by-Night?” she said, quite casually, and in an 
off-hand way. 

“Yes,” he said, regarding her with some surprise. 
“*She’s what they call a school-brig—a training-brig. 
I think she’s at Plymouth.” 

* A training-brig?’’ said Nan, innocently. ‘“ Then 
they want a clever officer, I suppose, to be in com- 
mand of a training-brig.” 

“Yes, they want a smart fellow,” said he, without 
any great interest; and he was about to turn to Lady 
Beresford again when Nan continued. 

“ Would it—would it surprise you if you heard you 
were to be transferred to the Fly-by-Night ? ”’ 

“I shouldn’t like to hear of it,’”’ said he, laughing ; 
“IT am satisfied where I am.” 

‘But I mean to command her.” 

“Tam afraid that’s a long way off yet,” said he, 
lightly. 

“Oh, no, it isn’t,” said Nan, timorously. “Iam 
sure it is no great secret—you will know to-morrow— 
you are to be appointed to-morrow to the command of 
the Fly-by-Night.” 

Hlis face flushed a deep red. 

“You are joking, Miss Beresford.” 

“Oh, no, I am not,” said Nan, hastily. 
told me to-night: Iam not joking at all 
King,” said she, at a wild venture. 

For an instant she saw his under lip quiver. 
sate quite silent. Then he said— 

“ That is Sir George’s doing—if it is possible.”’ 

He had scarcely uttered the words when the Admiral 
himself appeared, bringing in a little old lady witha 
portentous head-dress. Nan instantly conjectured that 
she must be a dowager-duchess, for she thought that no 
one but a dowager-duchess would dare to wearsucha thing. 

Sir George paused as he passed them. 

‘* Hillo, here’s my sweetheart. I told you I wanted 
to drink a glass of wine with you. Doing your duty, 
Frank King? When’s your leave out?” 

“Tam going down to Portsmouth to-morrow, Sir 
George.” 

“No,no. You’ll havea message from the Admiralty 
to-morrow. I didn’t see you dancing to-night; you 
young fellows are getting lazy.” 

He passed on. Nan looked triumphantly across the 
corner of the table. Frank King said—laughing off his 
embarrassment— 

“TI have a vague impression that I ought to thank 
au for it, Miss Beresford; and I don’t know how. I 

ope it is true. They never gave me a hint of it. You 
would have thought Charley Stratherne would have 
known.” 

“It was very imprudent of my daughter,” said Lady 
Beresford, severely, ‘to mention such a thing. But 
Sir George makes a pet of her. And I hope no harm 
has been done.” 

Frank- King warmly protested. How could any 
harm be done? And he redoubled his attentions to 
Lady Beresford. Not only that, but when they re- 
turned to the ball-room he was very anxious to be intro- 
duced to Nan’s sisters, and was most polite to them, 
though he did not ask them for a dance. Moreover, he 
got hold of Charley Stratherne, and through him made 
the acquaintance of Mr. Tom Beresferd; and these 


“ Sir George 
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three, having adjourned for a time to a certain remote 
snuggery where were sherry and soda and cigarettes, 
Frank King was quite content to accept from Mr. Tom 
hints concerning things about town. ‘There was in 
especial a famous “lion comique’’—the Great Dunce, 
or the Jolly Ass, or some such creature—about whom 
Mr. Tom was much exercised; and Frank King pro- 
fessed himself quite interested in hearing about this 
person. The grave young Lieutenant was, indeed, 
extraordinarily complaisant this evening. He was 
unusually talkative—when he was not a most attentive 
listener. You would have thought that he had acquired 
a sudden admiration for the brilliant social qualities of 
Mr. Tom, and that he had never heard such good stories 
before. 

Well, the Beresfords left about three ; and that was 
the end of Nan’s first ball. On the whole, she had every 
reason to be pleased. She had acquitted herself fairly 
well; she had gratified the soft-hearted old Admiral ; 
she hadn’t fallen in love with anybody; and she had 
seen a number of celebrated persons in whom she was 
interested. She thought she had done a kindness, too, 
in telling Lieutenant King beforehand of his appointment. 

She was surprised, however, and a little bit annoyed, 
when, on the afternoon of the next day but one, her 
brother Tom brought in this same Frank King to five 
o’clock tea. He said, with something of a blush, that 
he wished to tell her that her news had been true; he 
had heard from the Admiralty that morning, and he 
wished to thank her. Nan was somewhat cold in her 
manner; she had thought with some pride that he was 
not like the other gentlemen who came about the house 
in the afternoon. She had seen enough of them; and 
their idleness ; and aimless flirtations; and languid airs. 
She had taken Frank King to be of firmer stuff, and 
not likely to waste his time at afternoon teas. 

He was kind and polite enough, no doubt, and he 
distributed his attentions in the most impartial manner— 
even including two young lady visitors to whom he was 
introduced ; but Nan seized an early opportunity of 
slipping away to her own room, where she resumed 
certain very serious studies that occupied her mind at 
this time. When she came down stairs again Lieutenant 
King was gone. 

On the following day her holiday ended, and she 
went down to Brighton. Many a time she thought of 
the ball; and always with a pleasurable recollection. 
When, however, she happened to think of Frank King— 
and it was seldom—it was always with a slight touch of 
disappointment. No doubt his leave was extended ; 
probably he was still in town, and repeating those 
afternoon calls in Bruton-street. As for Nan, she 
honestly did not care to which train of admirers he 
might attach himself—whether he was to be Mary’s 
captive or Edith’s slave. But she was disappointed. 

“T did think he was a little bit different from the 
others,’’ she would say to herself; and then she would 
turn to Mr. Lockyer’s last discoveries in Spectrum 
Analysis. 





CHAPTER VI. 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 
“Nan, do you see that ship out there?” said Mary 
Beresford. 

“I saw it as I came along,” said Nan. This was 
the afternoon on which she had fallen in with Singing 
Sal. Nan was rather tired after her long walk, and was 
not inclined to show much interest in that now lessening 
vessel which was slowly sinking intg the dusk of the west. 

“Do you know what her name is?” said Mary 
Beresford, still regarding her younger sister. 

“No,” said Nan. “I heard people say she was a 
man-of-war.” 

* That is the Fly-by-Night.” 

“Oh, indeed,” said Nan, with no greater interest 
than before. 

“And Lieutenant King has just called here,” the 
elder sister said, pointedly. 

** Oh, indeed,” said Nan. ‘I wish I had been in. 
I should like to have seen him in uniform.” 

That was all she said—and all she thought. For 
now there were far more serious things than ball-rooms 
and young lieutenants occupying Nan’s attention. She 
and her sisters were going abroad—she for the first 
time ; and she was busy with foreign languages, and 
lives of the great painters, and catalogues, and guide- 
books, and dressing-cases. The world she hoped to 
plunge into on the following week was in her imagina- 
tion composed of nothing but cathedrals and picture- 
galleries ; and she could have wished that the picture- 
galleries might contain nothing but the labours of 
Botticelli and Andrea del Sarto. ‘the clear ethereal 
beauty and tenderness of the one, the solemn thought- 
fulness of the other: these were things that filled her 
mind with a mysterious gladness, as if something had 
been added to her own life. Rubens she cordially 
hated. Of Titian she had as yet seen hardly anything. 

At last the wonderful day of setting out arrived ; 
and Mr. Tom graciously consented to accompany his 
sisters as far as Newhaven. It was towards the after- 
noon that they started—in an open carriage, the maid 
on the box beside the coachman. Tom was making 
facetious remarks about south-west gales, and his two 
elder sisters were angrily remonstrating with him. Nan 
was silent. She had not a thought for the ships and 
sailors out there, or for any pensive young officer 
bitterly saying to himself that out of sight was out of 
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mind; and she had forgotten for a moment all about 
Singing Sal and her free-and-easy ways. Nan’s mind 
was at this time filled with Dante, and Florence, and 
the young Raphael, and the Doge wedding the Adriatic, 
and Pompeii, and Savonarola, and goodness knows what 
else. When they reached Newhaven—when they 
forced her to descend from the carriage—her eyes had 
a bewildered look. She had not seen Newhaven at all. 
She had been watching the execution of Savonarola, she 
standing in the middle of the great crowd in a square in 
Florence. 

They stayed the night at the hotel at Newhaven. 
Next morning falsified all Mr. Tom’s malicious fore- 
casts; the weather was fine, and they had a smooth 
passage across. In due time they reached Paris. 

To Nan, Paris meant picture-galleries. The streets 
were new-looking, non-historical, filled with common- 
place people; but in the picture-galleries she was with 
great names, in great times. 

“Nan,” her sisters remonstrated, “ what is the use 
of dawdling over pictures like this? The Old Masters 
are all alike. There are plenty of Holy Families and 
broken-necked angels in England. Why don’t you put 
off all this till you get back to the National Gallery?” 

Fortunately, Nan was the most biddable of com- 
panions. She seemed to be in dreamland. You could 
do what you liked with her if only you allowed her to 
gaze with her great eyes, and think, and be silent. 

Now it is unnecessary to follow in detail the various 
journeyings and adventures of these three young ladies 
and their maid; we may pass on to a certain evening 
when they found themselves in Lucerne. It was an 
exceedingly hot evening; and after dinner the crowd in 
this great hotel had been glad to pour out into the 
spacious verandah, which was formed by a succession of 
arches all hanging with evergreens. There they formed 
little groups round the small tables, lit up by the orange 
glow streaming out from the windows of the hotel, some 
taking coffee, some smoking, all chatting idly. 

“It feels like thunder,”’ said Mary Beresford to her 
sister Edith. “It would be odd if we were to have a 
real thunderstorm just after listening to the imitation 
one in the Cathedral.” 

“The voz humana stop is better at some things than 
at others,” said Miss Edith, critically. ‘In the chanting 
the boys’ voices are good, and the tenor voices are good; 
but the bass is too musical. You hear that it is the 
organ. And it vibrates too much.” 

“They must make a good deal of money by it,” said 
the elder sister, “‘in the tourist season. Iam sure there 
were a hundred people there.” 

“IT wish I knew the name of the piece. I should 
like to try one or two of the airs.” 

“‘ It was considerate of them to finish up in time to 
let us get back for the table d’héte.” 

“ Sooner or later that organ will shake the Cathedral 
to bits: the vibrations were fearful. I thought there 
was a great deal too much noise. You lose effect when 
you pile up the agony like that: people only want to 
stop their ears to prevent their heads being split.” 

So they chatted on. But what was it that Nan, 
who had accompanied them, had heard as she sate in 
the great, empty, dimly-lit Cathedral, with her hands 
clasped, her head bent forward on them, her eyes closed? 
Or, rather, what was it that she saw ?—for this seemed 
to be a picture in music. She saw a small chapel far 
away up in the mountains, the trembling red rays in 
the windows looking strange above the snow. She 
heard the monks at their midnight chanting—low, and 
sad, and distant. And then it seemed, as she listened, 
as if the stars overhead were being blurred out, and a 
murmuring wind came down the gorge, and the air 
grew cold. The darkness deepened ; the wind rose and 
moaned through the pine forests ; thenan angry gust swept 
along, so that the intoning of the monks was lost alto- 
gether. There wasa rumble of distant thunder—overhead, 
among the unseen peaks. But still, unconscious of the 
threatening storm, those within the small building went 
on with their holy office, and there were snatches of the 
clear singing of boys—so faint that you could scarcely 
hear; and again the strong, sad, sombre voices of the 
men. Then the tempest broke, fierce and terrible: the, 

elements seemed mingled together. She lost sight of 
the chapel in the whirling snow; the heavens rattled 
overhead ; and the wind swept down so that the whole 
earth trembled. A horror of wrath and darkness has 
overwhelmed the world; and what of the patient 
choristers now? No longer are their voices heard amid 
the appalling fury of the hurricane; the sudden lightning- 
flash reveals nothing in the blackness; the powers of 
evil have overcome ; and the universe has lost its hope. 
But now there comes a lull; and suddenly—far away, 
and faint, and triumphant—rises the song of reliance 
and joy. The demons of the night mutter and moan; 
but the divine song rises clearer and more clear. It is 
the voice of faith, silver-toned and sweet; and the very 
heavens themselves seem to listen; and the thunders 
rumble away into the valleys; and the stars, shining, 
and calm, and benignant, come out again over the 
mountain-peaks. And lo! once more she can descry 
the faint red rays above the snow; and she can almost 
see the choristers within the little building; and she 
listens to the silver-clear song; and her heart is filled 
with a strange new gladness and trust. What must she 
do to keep it there for ever? By what signal self- 
sacrifice—by what devotion of a whole life-time—by 
what patient and continuous duty—shall she secure to 
herself this divine peace, so that the storms and terrors 





and trials of the world may sweep by it powerless and 
unregarded ? 

When she rose and blindly followed her sisters, she 
was all trembling, and there was a great lump in her 
throat. She was, indeed, in that half-hysterical state in 
which rash resolves are sometimes made that may deter- 
mine the course of a human life. But Nan had the 
sense to know that she was in this state; and she had 
enough firmness of character to enable her to reason 
with herself. She walked, silent, with her sisters from 
the Cathedral to the hotel; and she was reasoning with 
herself all the time. She was saying to herself that she 
had had a glimpse, an impression of something divinely 
beautiful and touching that at some time or other might 
influence or even determine her course of life. When 
that time came she could remember. But not now—not 
now. She was not going to resolve to become a Catholic, 
or join a sisterhood, or give herself up to the service of the 
poor, merely because this wonderful music had filled her 
heart with emotion. It was necessary that she should 
think of something hard and practical—something that 
would be the embodiment of common-sense. She would 
force herself to think of that. And, casting about, she 
determined to think—about Singing Sal! 

It was rather hard upon Sal, who had a touch of 
vanity, and was quite conscious of what she deemed the 
romantic side of her way of life, that she should be 
taken as the sort of incarnation of the prosaic. Never- 
theless, all through that ¢able-d'Adte dinner, Nan kept to 
her self-imposed task, and was busying herself about the 
wages of the coastguardsmen, and the probable cost 
of mackerel, and the chances of Sal’s having to face a 
westerly squall of wind and rain when she was breasting 
the steep hill rising from Newhaven. Was Sal singing 
that night before the Old Ship? Or was she in the 
little cul-de-sac near the Town-hall where the public- 
house was that the fishermen called in at on their way 
home? Nan was apparently dining at the table dhéte 
of a hotel in Lucerne; but in reality she spent that 
evening in Brighton. 

And she was still thinking of Brighton when, as has 
been related, there was a migration from the dining- 
saloon to the verandah outside; so that she did not hear 
much of what her sisters were saying. 

“We are certainly going to have a real thunder- 
storm after the imitation one,” Miss Beresford repeated. 
“ Do you hear that?” 

There was a low rumble of thunder ; likewise some 
pattering of rain-drops on the leaves outside. 

> It won’t be half as fine, though,” said the musical 
sister. 

There was a sudden white flash of light that revealed 
in a surprising manner the sharp outline of Pilatus ; 
then darkness and a crashing peal of thunder. ‘The 
rain began to pour; and some passers-by took shelter 
under the densely-foliaged trees fronting the gravelled 
terrace of the hotel. The light that came through the 
tall windows fell on those dark figures ; but dimly. 

Nan had been thinking so much of Brighton, and 
Sal, and the downs, and ships and sailors, that when this 
orange glow fell on a gentlemari whom she thought she 
recognised as Lieutenant Frank King she was scarcely 
astonished. She looked hard through the dusk ; yes, 
surely it was he. 

“Mary,” she said, but without any great interest, 
* ion't that Lieutenant King standing by that furthest 
tree?” 

The eldest sister also peered through the obscurity. 

“Well, yes, it is. What an extraordinary thing! 
Oh, I remember, he said he was going abroad. But 
what a curious coincidence! Why don’t you go and 
speak to him, Nan?” 

“Why should I go and speak to him?” said Nan. 
“‘T should only get wet.” 

** What can have brought him here?” said Edith. 

“‘ Not his ship, at all events,” said Mary Beresford, 
smartly. ‘It’s only Shakspeare who can create sea- 
ports inland.” 

“You ought to know better than that,” said Nan, 
with some asperity, for she was very valiant in pro- 
tecting her intellectual heroes against the attacks of a 
flippant criticism. ‘ You ought to know that at one 
time the Kingdom of Bohemia had seaports on the 
Adriatic : every school-girl knows that nowadays.” 

“They didn’t when I was at school,’ said Mary 
Beresford. “But aren’t you going to speak to Lieu- 
tenant King, Nan?” 

“Oh, he won’t want to be bothered with a lot of 
girls,” said Nan ; and she refused to stir. 

A few seconds thereafter, though there was still an 
occasional flash of lightning, the rain slackened some- 
what; and the young lieutenant—who was clad in a 
travelling-suit of grey, by-the-way, and looked re- 
markably like the other young Englishmen loitering 
about the front of the hotel, emerged from his shelter, 
shook the rain-drops from his sleeves, and passed on into 
the dark. . 

The very next morning the Beresfords left Lucerne 
for Zurich. They stayed there three days—Nan busy 
all the time in teaching herself how to propel a boat 
with two oars, her face to the bow; and she liked to 
practise most in moonlight. Then they left Zurich one 
afternoon, and made their way southward into the 
mountainous region adjacent tothesombre Wallensee. The 
stormy sunset deepened and died out; rain, rain, rain 
eer them all the way to Chur. They got to their 

otel there in an omnibus that jolted through the mud 
and the darkness. 


But next morning, when Nan Beresford went to the 
window of the little sitting-room and looked abroad, she 
uttered a cry of surprise that was also meant as a call 
to wake her sleeping sisters. She stepped out on to a 
wooden balcony, and found herself poised high above 
the flooded river that was roaring ime its channel, 
while in front of her was the most vivid and brilliant of 
pictures, the background formed by a vast semicircle of 
hills. She had it all to herself on this lovely morning— 
the fresh air and sunlight ; the plunging river below; 
the terraced gardens on the opposite bank; over that 
again, the tumbled-about collection of gleaming white 
houses, and green casements, and red roofs, and old 
towers and belfries ; and then, higher still, and inclosing 
as it were the picturesque little town, the great ethereal 
amphitheatre of pale blue mountains, with here and 
there a sprinkling of snow glittering sharply, as if it 
were quite close at hand. How fresh and cold the 
morning air was, after the sultry atmosphere of the 
lakes! How beautiful the snow was! Nan did not like 
to be alone. She wished to share her delight with some 
one. “Edith! Edith!” she called. There was no answer. 

Suddenly she found she was no longer the solitary 
possessor of this brilliant little picture. Happening to 
turn her head somewhat, she perceived some one coming 
across the bridge ; and, after a minute’s surprise and 
doubt and astonishment, she convinced herself that the 
stranger was no other than Frank King. ‘The discovery 
startled her. This time it could be no mere coincidence. 
Surely he was following them ? Could it be possible that 
he had come with bad news from Brighton ? 

She did not stay to wken her sisters. She hastily 
put on her hat and went down stairs; and the first 
person she saw was Lieutenant King himself, who was 
calmly looking over the list of arrivals. 








CHAPYER VII. 

AUF DER REISE. 
The frank, clear, dark-blue eyes of this young Lieu- 
tenant were expressive enough; they said a good deal 
more than he did, when he happened to turn and catch 
sight of her. He, indeed, was surprised and em- 
barrassed ; it was only his eyes that dared to say, “ Oh, 
how glad I am to have found you!” 

“You have no bad news?” she said, quickly. 
“ There is no one ill at Brighton ?” 

* Oh, no,” he said, wondering. 

Relieved from her sudden fear, she paused, as it 
were, to take breath. Her first thought was that her 
hair was far from being properly dressed. Her next 
that it was annoying to find the commanding officer of 
one of her Majesty’s vessels lounging about the Con- 
tinent like an ordinary tourist. But even in this 
costume she had to admit to herself that he looked 
handsome, and clever, and distinguished ; moreover, he 
was so clearly glad to see her that she must needs be civil. 

“I saw you at Lucerne—for a moment,” she said. 
* And when I saw you again just now, from the 
window, I thought you might have a message for us.” 

* Oh, no,” he said. ‘But I—I— half expected to 
meet you somewhere. Your sister said you were going 
over the Spliigen Pass.” 

“But what have you done with your ship?’ she 
asked, still regarding that tourist costume with dis- 
approval. 

«I am my own master now,” he said; “I can take 
my leave any time of the year I like; and, of course, 
just now all one’s friends are on the Continent, and— 
and—a sailor has so few chances of making friends that 
he doesn’t like to lose them ” 

“Then you are with a party?” she said, in her 
downright way. 

“No,” said he, rather confusedly. ‘ I—I am alone 
as it happens. I thought I should like to have a short 
time in Italy You see, I have never been over one 
of the passes; and they say the Spliigen is very fine.” 

“Oh, you are going over the Spliigen?” she said, 
with wide eyes. 
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“Yes,” he said, unblushingly. ‘I suppose you and 
your sisters will be starting from here to-morrow or 
next day ?”’ 

“We start this morning at half-past ten,” said Nan. 

** How very odd!” he exclaimed. “I have got the 
chance of a return-carriage that also leaves this 
morning.” 

“I thought gentlemen walked,” said Nan, severely, 
“when they wished to see mountain scenery.” 

““When they have time I suppose they do,” he 
answered. “ But I have only a few days. I must get 
back to my ship.” 

“I can’t understand yet how you have left her,” 
said Nan. “I thought you would take such a pride in 

our own ship. And what need have you of miscel- 
taneous friends when you have your brother officers ?”’ 

“Ward-room talk is apt to become monotonous. 
Besides, the Fly-by-Night is in dock just now; and I 
needn’t get back until the repairs are done.” 

“Well,” said Nan, who hoped she had not been 
rude, ‘the Spliigen Pass doesn’t belong to me, and I 
have no right to object to your crossing.” 

“Well, that is very kind of you,” said he, laugh- 
ing ; and then he said more seriously, “* But don’t think 
I am likely to take any offence, Miss Beresford. I see 
quite clearly what you mean ; and it is very kind of you 
to take any interest in the—in the ship. And I wish 
you would let me send you a photograph of her; they 
say it is very well done: it is so difficult, don’t you 
know ” 

It seemed to Nan that this young man was going to 
stand there talking to her for ever; and she knew that 
his eyes, which were extremely keen and observant, 
were regarding her dishevelled hair. At the best of 
times, order and smoothness had never been the strong 
points of what a Brighton youth had on one occasion 
irreverently termed her wig. She remembered that boy 
and his insolent phrase at this very moment. ‘“ Hallo, 
ginger! where did you buy your wig?” he had called 
out. She wished she had taken a minute to consider 
before rushing down stairs. 

“Will you come and see my sisters after break- 
fast ?”’ she said, with a wild effort to get away. 

But no; he continued to talk, in a gentle, familiar, 
submissive way, as if he had known her a very long 
time, and yet did not like to presume on the intimacy. 
And he talked about a good many things (it was as yet 
not eight o’clock, and there was scarcely anyone about), 
though he generally came round to suggesting that 
there were certain favoured people in the world whose 
fineness of character was easily apparent. And he said 
that you ought not to lose the chance of securing the 
friendship of such rare mortals: it would be one of the 
joys of life. To be thought well of by people such as 
they, whose approval was worth something; to be 
remembered in absence; to know there were some 
people not fickle, trivial, or insincere. . . . In 
short, he talked about everything and nothing, 
apparently for the sole purpose of detaining her, and 
Nan knew that all the time he was looking at those 
wisps and rings of unbridled hair. 

**Good-bye for the present,” she said, holding out 
her hand. 

He held her hand for a second—inadvertently, it 
seemed. 

“I shall come round about half-past nine to sce 
your sisters. It was excessively kind of you to come 
down: I might have missed you again as I missed you 
at Lucerne.” 

* Oh, well,” she said, in the most matter-of-fact way, 
“I thought it might be more than an accident. Good- 
b 7e ! ” 

; Nan found that her sisters had got up and were nearly 
ready to come down stairs, so that she must have been 
kept talking there for a considerable time. At breakfast 
she remarked casually that Lieutenant King was in 
Chur, and that he was also thinking of setting out for 
Spliigen that morning. Edith the Beauty opened her 
brown eyes very wide; Mary, the eldest sister, began to 
ask a few questions. Presently the latter laughed, in 
her cold way. 

‘It is rather audacious,” she said. ‘* What are we 
to do with him ?” 

** We have nothing whatever to do with him,” said 
Nan, somewhat hotly. . 

“It will be very nice,” said Edith, “if there is a 
table d’héte in the evening. And if we were to get 
into trouble with the driver it would be useful to have a 
man near to use bad language.” 

** Well, we shan’t see much of him on the way,” 
remarked Miss Beresford. ‘* We have four horses; of 
course, he will only have two.” 

“IT don’t know,” said Edith. ‘“ You may be sure he 
doesn’t live on his lieutenant’s pay. Mamma says the 
Kings of Kingscourt are very rich.” 

“They say the elder brother has gone fearfully to 
the bad,”’ said Miss Beresford, in a lower voice. ‘ The 
old people are very proud of this one, and the way he 
has yot on in his profession.” 

* Well,” said Edith, “ he is very good-looking, at all 
events. I hope he will come and make up a little party 
at the table d’héte; it will be an amusement. Very 
good-looking, I call him. It must be his eyes. They 
are very extraordinary to be so clear and yet so dark in 
the blue; I never saw eyes like that before.” 

Nan, sitting silent and indignant, considered that it 
was more than ridiculous—it was unfeminine—it was 
altogether abominable—for a girl to talk like that about 











a man’s eyes. If she had spoken about the shape of 
his forehead, and admired that: then that would have 
been sensible enough. But to talk about his eyes as if 
he were a doll—as if he were a wax figure in a hair- 
dresser’s window—as if he were one of the idiotic 
beauty-youths of the King’s-road—that stirred her to 
revolt altogether. But Edith always was a gaby. 

At half-past nine Frank King called; and was very 
kindly and gravely received by the two elder girls. 
But he made no pretence of being there by accident. 
He said he had remembered Miss Beresford’s telling 
him that they were to cross the Spliigen into Italy ; and 
as he was quite alone he thought he would choose the 
same route on the chance of running across them some- 
where. And they would see something of each other 
on the road. It was true he had only two horses ; and 
doubtless they had four; but the return-carriage he had 
hired was a light little thing, and he had scarcely any 
luggage; and no doubt he would meet them again at 
lunch. Did they propose to lunch at Thusis? It was 
at Thusis they proposed to lunch. He should most likely 
see themat Thusis; meantime he would only say au revoir. 

So, in due course, the great old-fashioned chariot 
was brought round, the four horses shaking their heads 
and jangling their bells ; and the luggage of the girls, 
which was considerable, was corded on behind ; and the 
maid got on the box; and then the girls themselves 
appeared and took their places ; and the landlord bowed 
and took off his hat; and the driver cracked an enor- 
mous whip; and away they went from Chur along the 
level river-valley, by the perpetual maize-fields, under 
the grey-scarred mountains. It was a changeable, 
doubtful-looking day, with gleams of sunlight, and 
sudden darkenings over of rain-cloud; but the rapid 
motion of the comfortable old carriage kept them merry 
enough. Further and further into the mysterious 
mountain-land they went; rattling through small towns 
with violently-coloured frescoes on the walls ; swinging 
along the valley-road, with always the turbid rushing 
river below ; passing innumerable ruined towers perched 
on precipitous crags; and generally wondering when 
the serious business of climbing the Alps was to 
begin. The mountains had grown grander now; and 
there were snow-slopes gleaming afar in the wan sun- 
light. It was not a settled sort of sunlight at all. Just 
as they entered Thusis they were caught by a smart 
shower, and were glad to take refuge in the inn. 

Now, Miss Beresford had only finished ordering 
luncheon—which she did in excellent German, of a clear, 
hard, Hanoverian kind—when in walked Frank King, 
very pleased to rejoin them, apparently quite delighted 
with the rain, and plainly anxious to be allowed to join 
their table. ‘That was what it came to. Moreover, as 
luncheon proceeded, the mountains outside darkened. 

“ We are in for a bad afternoon,” said he; and then 
he added, in an offhand way, ‘‘ Does your maid speak 
German, Miss Beresford ?”’ 

“Parsons speaks nothing but English,” said Miss 
Beresford. 

“‘ And that indifferently,” added Nan. 

“Oh! Because, you see, it will be uncommonly 
hard for her to be sitting there till evening, not speaking 
a word, and facing pelting rain all the time.” 

‘“* She can come in beside us,’’ said Nan, promptly. 

“I was going to suggest,” said he, in the same off- 
hand fashion, “* that—I only mean if it rains—if it rains, 
I was going to suggest, don’t you see, that she could 
have my trap, if she chose, and then—then, if you 
wouldn’t mind giving me a seat in your carriage, which 
has plenty of room, I should think ’—— 

* It is rather a roundabout way out of the difficulty,” 
said Miss Beresford, laughing. ‘* But we shall be very 
pleased if you will come into our carriage—if it rains.” 

And it did. It was through streaming window- 
panes that they beheld the gloomy gorge of the Via 
Mala, with the pine-clad mountains rising sheer over- 
head, and far below the thundering of the Rhine along 
the narrow and twisting chasm. It was but vaguely 
that they knew of the wonderful tunnels through the 
rocks ; and the overhanging precipices ; and the rich- 
coloured, dripping autumn foliage; and the hideous 


declivities that went down to the roaring and swollen . 


torrent. But it has been remarked before now that in 
the case of driving parties people's spirits always get 
highest in bad weather. Whether they get into a sort 
of despairing madness, or whether it is out of a reckless 
defiance, the fact remains that the finest enjoyment of a 
driving-trip is experienced in pouring rain. And that 
party of four, within the shut-up old chariot, seemed 
merry enough. ‘Their talking and laughing quite 
drowned the roaring of the river. Nan was a trifle 
silent, perhaps; but then Frank King did talking for 
two; and he had innumerable adventures and stories to 
tell relating to every corner of the earth. He had no 
longer any official gravity to observe. His laughter was 
so genuine as to be infectious; even Nan felt herself 
smiling, though she thought that the commander of a 
man-of-war ought not to go on like this. And how 
could Frank King, who had been practically all his life 
at sea, know so much about the rustics in Wiltshire ? 
How could he have gone through those poaching 
adventures, for example? She knew that Kingscourt 
was in Wiltshire; but if, as he had told her, he was in 
the Navy when the English Fleet paid its famous visit 
to Cherbourg, he must have left Wiltshire when he was 
a very small boy indeed. 

They got higher and higher into the mountains as 
the evening fell, and the mists closed down upon them. 





Outside they heard nothing but the rattle of the rain on 
the top of the carriage, and the tinkle of the horses’ 
bells. By-and-by the lamps were lit. Later they were 
in absolute blackness—plunging through the streaming 
night. But they were contented enough. 

When the carriage stopped they were quite sur- 
prised. Spliigen already? And where was the inn? 
Frank King sprung out, and found himself in a sort 
of big square, with the rain pelting down, and the build- 
ing opposite him apparently closed. But presently a 
man appeared with a lantern, who informed him that 
they could have beds certainly, but in the dépendance, 
as the hotel was overcrowded. Then the gentleman 
with the lantern disappeared. 

It was fortunate, indeed, for these young ladies that 
they had a male protector and champion with them; for 
the bad weather had detained many people; the hotel 
was crammed full; and as this was the table d’héte hour, 
the landlord and all his staff—with every disposition in 
the world to be obliging—were at their wits’ end. 
Everyone was wanted in the dining-chamber: how could 
anyone look after the new arrivals; or show them their 
rooms on the other side of the square ; or attend to their 
luggage ? Now it was that this young sailor began to 
show a touch of authority. First of all he got the 
young ladies to descend, and bundled them into the 
little reading-room: that was clearing the decks for 
action. ‘The last they saw of him was that he had 
seized a man by the collar and was quietly, but firmly, 





taking him to the door, addressing him the while in an 
extraordinary mixture of French and German concerning 
luggage, and rooms, and the necessity of a lantern to 
show people across the square. In about a quarter of 
an hour he returned, dripping wet. 

“ Well, that’s all settled,” he said, cheerfully, as he 
dried his face with his handkerchief. “I’ve seen the 
rooms—very big, and bare, and cold; but the best they 
have. And I’ve left Miss Parsons in the kitchen, tear- 
ing her hair over some things that have got wet. And 
I’ve got four places at the table d’héte, which is going 
on. Now if you wish to go and see your rooms and 
dress for dinner there is a little girl waiting with a 
lantern ; or if you prefer going in to the ¢able d’héte at 
once” 

“Oh, certainly,” said Miss Beresford. “ Let us take 
it when we can get it. They won’t mind us going in as 
we are. We all look respectable enough, if it wasn’t 
for Nan’s hair: she must have been asleep.’ 

* At all events, you will find it warm in here,” said 
he, leading the way, ‘and that’s something. The bed- 
rooms will make you shiver, they look like a jail; you 
must remember you are up some height now.” 

So crowded and busy was the modest little Speisesaal 
that they entered quite unnoticed, and found themselves 
relegated to a small side-table at the upper end of the 
room. It was a most comfortable and excellent arrange- 
ment, and the pleasant good humour that had prevailed 
throughout the afternoon did not desert them now. 
Even Nan began to make little jokes—in her quiet way ; 
and as for Lieutenant Frank King, he was so particularly 
civil to everybody that the landlord himself went away 
to get the wine he had ordered. 

“One thing is certain,” said Frank King. “ We 
are in a capital position for raking that dinner-table 
from end to end with criticism. Look at the big man 
in the middle. Did you ever see anybody so pompous, 
and stilted, and portentous? He never speaks. I believe 
he must be first cousin to the Sphinx.” 

“He is only the centre of gravity—every dinner- 
table should have that, you know,” said Nan, shyly. 

He gave her a quick look, and said, 

“Do you know, Miss Anne, you have made a great 
discovery? You have discovered the raison d’étre of 
stupid people.” 

“Have 1?” said Nan, with alaugh. ‘“ThenI must 
be first cousin to M. Jourdain.” 

“They are the ballast of the social ship, don’t you 
see?” he said eagerly. ‘* You can’t sail a ship without 
ballast; and without the weight of the stupid people 
the feather-headed people—the topsail-headed people— 
would tear everything out of her and send her flying. 
And so you want a good substantial centre of gravity at 
a dinner-table, as you say; a solid root for lighter thin 
to branch from; a buffer coming between the electric 
sparks ”’ 
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“T am afraid we are getting a little bit mixed,” said 
Mary Beresford, with her cold smile. 

“T wish, Lieutenant King,” said Edith, who was 
just a trifle annoyed, “that you would begin and talk 
to Nan about logarithms and co-sines and triangles and 
things like that. She crushes us, because we don’t 
know. Now we should like to see her found out.” 

“‘T am too wise to try anything of the kind,” said 
Frank King, laughing. “It might be the other way 
round. It is more likely that Miss Nan would find me 
out.” 

So they chatted; and the evening passed cheerfully 
and pleasantly ; and they retired to rest early, for they 
had to start betimes in the morning. Already Lieu- 
tenant Frank King seemed quite to belong to the party ; 
it was the most natural thing in the world that 
he should sit at the same table and order things for 
them. And no one noticed—he did not notice it him- 
self—that he had advanced from “Miss Anne” to 
‘Miss Nan.” Perhaps he would soon drop the “‘ Miss ”’ 
altogether ! 





CHAPTER VIII. 
SNOW AND MIST AND SUNLIGHT. 


The desolation of that next morning! A wonder of 
snow outside the windows—the large dark flakes 
slowly, noiselessly passing the panes; snow on 
the open space fronting the great, gaunt hostelry; 
snow on the small spire of the church; and snow 
on the far reaches of the hills, retreating up there 
into the grey mists, where every pine-tree was a 
sharp black thing on the broad expanse of white. 
The giris were greatly downcast. They had their 
breakfast brought to them, in the big, cold room ; 
they took it hurriedly, with scarcely a word. They 
saw Parsons rushing across the square; when she 
came in there were flakes of snow in her hair, and 
her fingers were blue with cold. 

“The English go abroad for pleasure,” said 
Edith, with sarcasm. 

By-and-by, they heard the jingle of the bells 
outside, and on going below they found Frank 
King in the doorway, encased from head to foot 
in an ulster. 

“This is, indeed, luck—this is great luck,” 
said he, blithely. 

“Luck do you call it?” said Edith Beresford. 

“ Certainly,” said he. “The first snow of the 
year! Most opportune. Of course, you must see 
the Spliigen Pass in snow.” 

“We shan’t see anything,” said Edith, in 
gloom. 

“Never mind,” said Miss Beresford, good- 
naturedly ; “ we shall have crossed the Alps in a 
snowstorm, and that sounds well. And I daresay 
we shall amuse ourselves somehow. Do you 
feel inclined to give up your carriage to-day 
again?” 

She had turned to Frank King. There was a smile 
on her face; for she guessed that it was no great 
sacrifice on his part. Moreover, she had enjoyed that 
drive the day before; the presence of a fourth person 
broke the monotony of the talking of three girls 
together. It is needless to add that Frank King eagerly 
welcomed her proposal, and in due course the two 
carriages drove away from the big, bare hostelry to 
enter the unknown mountain-world. 

A strange world they found it, when once they had 
left the level of the little valley, and begun to climb the 
steep and twisting road cut on the face of the mountain. 





The aspect of things changed every few minutes, as the 
rolling mists slowly blotted out this or that portion of 
the landscape, or settled down so close that they could 
see nothing but the wet snow in the road, and the 
black-stemmed pines beyond, with their green branches 
stretching out towards them through the pall of cloud. 
Then sometimes they would look down into extra- 
ordinary gulfs of mist; extraordinary because, far below 
them, they would find the top of a fir-tree, the branches 
laden with snow, the tree itself apparently resting on 
nothing—floating in mid-air. It was a phantasmal 
world altogether ; the most cheerful feature of it being 
that at last the snow had ceased to fall. 

This decided Nan to get out for a walk. 

“You will be wet through,” her eldest sister 
exclaimed. 

** My boots are thick,” said Nan, “and Parsons has 
my waterproof.” 

When she had got down, and disappeared, Miss 
Beresford said, 

“She is a strange girl. 
alone.” 

‘She seems to think a great deal, and she always 
thinks in her own way,” said Frank King. ‘No doubt 
she prefers to be alone; but—but don’t you think I 
ought to get out and see that she is all right?” 

‘‘There are no brigands in these mountains, are 
there ?’’ said Miss Beresford, laughing. 

*“* And she can’t lose her way,”’ said the more serious 
Edith, ‘‘ unless she were to fall over the side.” 

“T think I will get out,” he said; and he called to 
the driver. 

He found that Nan was already some way ahead— 
or, rather, overhead; but he soon overtook her. She 
was startled when she saw him, for the snow had 
deadened the sound of his approach. 

“I believe it will clear soon,” he said, at a venture. 

“It is altogether very strange,” Nan said, in some- 
thing of a lower voice. ‘The fir-trees laden with snow 
like that; the cold; the gloom : it looks like some bygone 
Christmas come back suddenly. It is strange to find 
yourself in another part of the year: yesterday, summer; 
to-day, winter. I should not be surprised to meet a cart 
filled with holly, or to hear the bells ringing for morn- 
ing service.” 

‘You know there are people who never see winter,” 
said he. “I wonder what it feels like when you move 
from place to place, so as to live in a perpetual Spring 
and Summer.” 

“T don’t think it can be the real Spring,” she said, 
after a second. ‘The Summer, I suppose, is the same 
anywhere; it hasn’t the newness and the strangeness 
of the Spring. Wouldn’t it be a nice thing now to be 
able to take some poor English lady, who has been com- 
pelled to live all the early months of each year in the 
South, among hot-house sort of things, and just to show 
her for a minute a little English village in the real 
Spring-time, such as she must have known when she 
was a girl, with the daffodils in the cottage gardens, 
and the young leaves on the elm and the hawthorn. And 
perhaps a lark would be singing high up; and there 
might be a scent of wallflower ; and the children coming 
home with daisy-wreaths. She would cry, perhaps ; but 


She always wants to be 


” 





she would like it better than the hot-house flowers and 
the Riviera. There are some things that have a wonder- 
ful way of bringing back old memories—the first smell 
of wallflower in the Spring is one ; and the first fall of 
snow in the Winter. And there’s an old-fashioned kind 
of musky smell, too, that always means Sunday clothes, 
and a tall pew, and a village choir.” 

“But you seem to have a strong faculty of asso- 
ciation,” said young Frank King, who was far more 
interested in Nan than in musk. 

‘I don’t know,” she said, carelessly. “I don’t study 
myself much. But I knowI have a strong bump of 





locality—isn’t that what they call it? Iwish I had 
been born in a splendid place. I wish I had been born 
among great mountains, or amongst remote sea-islands, 
or even beautiful lake-scenery; and I know I should 
have loved my native place oe and yearned for 
it; and I should have thought it was the most beautiful 
place in the world—especially when I was away from 
it—for that’s the usual way. But when you are born 
in London and live in Brighton, you can’t make much 
out of that.” 

Then she added, with some compunction, 

‘Not but that I am very fond of the south coast. I 
know it so well; and of course you get fond of any- 
thing that you are very intimate with, especially if other 
people don’t know much about it. And there is far 
more solitariness about the south coast than the people 
imagine who come down to the Bedford Hotel for a 
week.” 

“You are a great walker, are you not ?’”’ he said. 

“Oh, no; but I walk a good deal.” 

“ And always alone?” 

“Generally. It is ve 
Do you know Singing Sal?’ 

“Singing Sal? No. 
she?” 

“ A kind of tramping musician,” said Nan, with a 
grave smile. “She is a friend of the fishermen and 
coastguardsmen and sailors down there; I dare say some 
of your men must have heard of her. She is a good- 
looking woman, and very pleasant in her manner; and 
quite intelligent. I have seen her very often; but I 
never made her acquaintance till the week before last.’ 

“* Her acquaintance ! ”’ 

“Yes; said Nan, simply. 
it when I get back, if mamma will let me. 


seldom I have a companion. 
’ 


How shouldI? Who is 


*“ And I mean to renew 
Singing Sal 





knows far more about the coast than I do, and I want 

to learn more. Oh, look !”’ 

Both of them had been for some time aware of a 
vague luminousness surrounding them, as if the 
sun wanted to get through the masses of vapour ; 
but at this moment she, happening to turn her 
head, found that the wind had in one direction 
swept away the mist, and behold! far away in the 
valley beneath them, they could see the village of 
Spliigen, shining quite yellow in the sunlight. 
Then the clouds slowly closed over the golden 
little picture; and they turned and walked on. 
But in front of them, overhead, the wind was 
still at work ; and there were threads of keen blue 
now appearing over the twisting vapours. Things 
began to be more cheerful. Both the carriages 
behind had been thrown open. WNan’s face 
looked pink, after one’s eyes had got so used to the 
whiteness of the snow. 

“IT suppose there are no people so warmly 
attached to their country as the Swiss are,’’ she 
said (she was not ordinarily a chatterbox, but the 
cold, keen air seemed to have vivified her). “I 
am very glad the big thieves of the world left 
Switzerland alone. It would have been a shame 
to steal this little bit from so brave a people. 
Do you know the song of the Swiss soldier in 
the trenches at Strasburg? I think it is one of 
the most pathetic songs in the world.” 

“No, I don’t,” he said—how delighted he 
was to let her ramble on in this way—revealing 
the clear, beautiful soul, as Singing Sal might 
have thought. 

“He tells the story himself,” she continued. 
“Tt is the sound of the Alphorn that has brought 
this sorrow to him, he says. He was in the 

trenches, at night; and he heard the sound of the 

Alphorn far away, and nothing would do but that he 

must try to escape and reach his Fatherland by swim- 

ming the river. Then he is taken; and brought before 
the officers and condemned to be shot; and he only asks 
his brother soldiers to fire straight But I am not 
going to spoil it.” 

She put her hand up furtively for a second to her 
eyes; and then she said cheerfully— 

“T have had enough walking. Suppose we wait for 
the carriage?” 

“I think I ought to apologise to you, Miss Anne,”’ 
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said he. “You prefer walking by yourself—I ought 
not to have come and bothered you.” 

“It is of no consequence,” said Nan, looking back 
rise the carriage, “so long as you haven’t wet your 

eet.’’ 

They got into the carriage and continued on their 
way; and very soon it became apparent, from the 
flashes of sunlight and gleams of blue, that they had 
worked their way up through the cloud-layers. In 
process of time, indeed, they got clear of the mists 
altogether, and emerged on to the higher valleys of the 
Alps—vast, sterile, the white snow-plains glittering in 
the sun, except where the rocks showed through in 
points of intense black. There were no longer any 
pines. They were in a world of snow and barren rocks 
and brilliant sunlight, with a cold, luminous blue sky 
overhead; themselves the only living creatures visible ; 
their voices sounding strangely distinct in the silence. 

When they were quite at the summit of the pass, a 
smurr, as they say in Scotland, came over ; but it did not 
last. By the time they had got the drags on the wheels, 
the vast gorge before them—descending and winding 
until it disappeared in a wall of mountains of the deepest 
blue—was again filled with sunlight; and now they 
began to be a little bit sheltered from the wind as the 
horses trotted and splashed through the wet snow, 
carrying them away down into Italy. 

They lunched at Campo Dolcino, still some thousands 
of feet above the level of the sea. Then on again, swing- 
ing away at a rapid pace down into a mighty valley ; 
rattling through galleries cut in the solid rock; then 
out again into the grateful sunlight; taking the sharp 
curves of the road at the same breakneck speed; with 
always below them—and so far below them that it was 
silent—a rushing river sweeping down between fair 
pastures and dots of villages. As the evening fell, this 
clatter of hoofs and wheels came to a sudden end; for 
they were entering the town of Chiavenna, and there 
you must go at walking pace through the narrow little 
thoroughfares. It was strange for them to come down 
from the snow-world into this ordinary little town, and 
to find in the hotel not only all sorts of products of a 
high civilisation, but even people who were speaking the 
familiar English tongue. 

There was a telegram addressed “ Lieutenant F. H. 
King, R.N.,’’ in the case in the bureau; when Frank 
King had got it out and read it he was silent for a 
second or two. 

“I hope there is no bad news,”’ said Miss Beresford, 
in a kindly way. She was not a very sympathetic 
person ; but Frank King had brightened up their tour 
during these last two days, and she was in a measure 
grateful to him. 

“No,” he said, absently. ‘Oh, no, not bad news. 
The telegram is from the officer I left in charge of the 
Fly-by-Night; I rather think that I shall be setting out 
home again in a couple of days.” 

“Oh, I am sorry for that,” she said, quite naturally. 

* You go on again to-morrow, Miss Beresford?” 

“We were proposing to do so.” 

“And where do you think of going to when you get 
to Lake Como ?” 

“Bellagio, most probably.” 

“Oh, well, I will go with you as far as Bellagio, if 
I may,” he said, somewhat thoughtfully. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE SERENATA. 
Next morning also he was preoccupied and anxious, 
insomuch that even Nan noticed it, and good-naturedly 
hoped he had had no bad news. He started somewhat. 
“No, oh no,” he said. ‘ Only the telegram I got 
last night makes it necessary for me to start for home 
to-morrow.” 
“ Then, at least,” said Nan cheerfully, “ you will see 
Lake Como before you go.” 

Her eldest sister smiled in her superior way. 

**Nan’s head is full of romance,” she said. ‘ She 
expects to see the Como of the print-shops: don’t you, 
Nan? Blue water and golden boats and pink hills, and 
Claude Melnotte’s castle lifting its—whatever was it ?— 
to eternal summer. I am afraid the quotation is not 
quite correct.” 

And the truth was that, despite this warning, Nan 
did seem somewhat disappointed when, after hours of 
rattling and splashing along a muddy road, they came 
upon a stretch of dirty, chalky-green water that in a 
manner mirrored the grey and barren crags above it. 

“That isn’t Como!” cried Nan. “It can’t be.” 

“ Oh, but it is,’ Miss Beresford said, laughing. “ At 
least it’s the upper end of it.” 

But Nan would not believe it; and when at last 
they reached Colico, and fought their way through the 
crowd of swarthy good-for-nothings who strove to attach 
themselves to every scrap of luggage, and when they 
had got on board the steamer and secured commanding 
positions on the upper deck, then Nan declared that 
they were about to see the real Lake of Como. It was 
observed that the young sailor glanced once or twice 
rather anxiously at the sky and the seething clouds. 

Well, they sailed away down through this stretch 
of pallid green water, that was here and there ruffled 
with wind, and here and there smooth enough to reflect 
the silver-grey sky; and they ealled at successive Little 
villages ; and they began to be anxious about a certain 
banking up of purple clouds in the south-west. They 


forgot about the eternal summer, and got out their water- 





proofs. They were glad to find themselves drawing 
near to Bellagio, and its big hotels, and villas, and 
terraced gardens. The wind had risen; the driven 
green water was here and there hissing white ; and just 
as they were landing, a pink flash of lightning darted 
across that dense wall of purple cloud, and there was a 
long and reverberating rattle of thunder. 

“It seems to me we have just got in in time,” said 
Frank King in the hall of the hotel. 

The storm increased in fury. ‘The girls could scarcely 
dress for dinner through being attracted to the window 
by the witches’ cantrips outside. The thunder-blackness 
in the south-west had deepened ; the wind was whirling 
by great masses of vapour; the water was springing 
high along the terraces; and the trees in the terraced 
gardens were blown this way and that, even though 
their branches were heavy with rain. Then it was that 
Edith Beresford said— 

““Nan, you ought to persuade Lieutenant King to 
stay over another day. He hasn’t seen Como. This 
isn’t Como.” 

“1?” said Nan, sharply. ‘“ What have I to do 
with it? He can go or stay as he pleases,” 

* Besides,” continued Edith, “in consequence of this 
tempo cattivo”’ 

‘“* I suppose that means weather that rains cats and 
dogs,” said Nan, whose anger was of the briefest 
duration. 

“ the grand Serenata is put off till to-morrow 
night. Now he ought to stay and see the illuminations 
of the boats.” 

* The illuminations!” said Nan. “I should think 
he had something else to think of.” 

Nevertheless, when, at dinner, Miss Edith was good 
enough to put these considerations before Lieutenant 
King, he seemed very anxious to assent ; and he at once 
called for a time-table ; and eventually made out that 
by taking the night-train somewhere or other he could 
remain at Bellagio over the next day. And he was 
rewarded, so far as the weather went. ‘The morning 
was quite Como-like—fair and blue and calm; the sun 
shining on the far wooded hills and on the sparkling little 
villages at their foot; the green lake still running high, 
with here and there a white tip breaking; a blaze of 
sunlight on the gardens below—on the green acacia- 
branches and the masses of scarlet salvia—and on the 
white hot terraces where the lizards lay basking. 

It was a long, idle, delicious day; and somehow he 
contrived to be near Nan most of the time. He was 
always anxious to know what she thought about this or 
about that; he directed her attention to various things ; 
he sometimes talked to her about his ship—and about 
what sailors thought of when they were far from home and 
friends. They went out on the lake—these four; the 
hot sun had stilled the water somewhat; reclining in 
the cushioned stern of the boat, in the shelter of the 
awning, they could hear the bells on shore faint and 
distant. Or they walked in that long allée leading from 
one end of the gardens—the double line of short 
chestnuts offering cool and pleasant shadow; the water 
lapping along the stone parapet beside them; and 
between each two of the stems a framed picture, as it 
were, of the lake and the velvet-soft slopes beyond. It 
was all very pretty, they said. It was a trifle common- 
place, perhaps; there were a good many hotels and little 
excursion-steamers about ; and perhaps here and there a 
suggestion of the toy-shop. But it was pretty. Indeed, 
towards sunset it was very nearly becoming something 
more. Then the colours in the skies deepened ; in the 
shadows below the villages were lost altogether; and 
the mountains, growing more and more sombre under 
the rich gold above, began to be almost fine. One half 
forgot the Cockneyism and familiarity of the place, and 
for a moment had a glimpse of the true loneliness and 
solemnity of the hills. 

As the dusk fell, they began to bethink themselves 
of what was before them. 

“It would have been a bad thing for the musicians 
from La Scala if they had attempted to go out last 
evening,’ Miss Beresford remarked. 

“It will be a bad thing for us,”’ said Edith, who was 
the musical one, “if we attempt to go on board their 
steamer this evening. It will be far too loud. You 
should never be too near. And, especially where there 
is water, music sounds so well at some distance.” 

“You can hire a small boat, then,” said Nan. 
“ They are all putting up their Chinese lanterns.” 

“Oh, 1 wouldn't advise that,’ said Frank King, 
quickly. ‘I don’t think it would be safe.” 








“A sailor afraid of boats!’’ said Miss Edith, with a 


laugh. 

“Oh, as for that,” said Nan, warmly, “everyone 
knows that it’s those who are most ignorant of boats 
who are most reckless in them. It’s very easy to be 
brave if you’re stupidly ignorant. I know papa used 
to say it was always the most experienced sportsman 
who took most care about unloading his gun on going 
into a house. Why, if you’re walking along the Pier, 
and see some young fools standing up in a boat and 
rocking it until the gunwale touches the water, you 
may be sure they’re haberdashers down from the 
Jorough for a day, who have never been in a boat 
before.” 

In the dusk they could not see that Frank King’s 
face flushed with pleasure at this warm defence ; but he 
only said, quietly, 

“You see, there will be ten or twelve steamers 
churning about in the dark; and if some careless boat- 


man were to make a mistake—or lose his head—you 
might be under the paddles in a second. I think you 
should either get on board or stay ashore ; and I should 
say you were as well off here as anywhere. You will see 
the procession on the lake very well; and even if 
they should halt over there at Codenabbie for the music 
we could hear it here excellently.” 

“It is very good advice, Edith,” said Miss Beres- 
ford, seriously. ‘I don’t at all like small boats.” And 
there goes the first dinner-bell : so let’s make haste.” 

At dinner Frank King did not say much ; he seemed 
to be thinking of his departure on the morrow. Once, 
however, when they happened to be talking about 
Brighton, he looked across the table to Nan, and said, 

“Oh, by-the-way, what was the name of the woman 
you told me about—whom you met on the downs?” 

“ Singing Sal,”’ answered Nan, with composure. 

“I shall ask about her when I get to Portsmouth,” 
he said. 

‘She is seldom in the big towns ; she prefers tramp- 
ing by herself along the country-roads.” 

“Is this another of Nan’s protegées ?” asked Miss 
Beresford. ‘“ She knows the most extraordinary people. 
She is like the children when they are sent down to the 
beach when the tide is low: they are always most de- 
lighted with the monsters and hideous things they can 
pick up.” 

“You must have seen Singing Sal,” said Nan, 
quietly. ‘“ And she is neither monstrous nor hideous, 
She is very well dressed, and she sings with a great deal 
of feeling.” 

** Perhaps she will come and have afternoon-tea with 
us?” said Edith, with a sarcastic air. 

“*T don’t think she would find it interesting enough,” 
Nan answered, calmly. 

When, after dinner, they went out on to the balcony 
above the garden, they found that the wonders of the 
night had already begun. Far on the other side of the 
lake the houses of Cadenabbia were all ablaze with 
millions of small gold points, the yellow glow from 
which glimmered down on the black water. Then in 
the garden here there were rows upon rows of Chinese 
lanterns, of all colours, just moving in the almost imper- 
ceptible breeze; while along the shore, the villas had 
their frontage-walls decorated with brilliant lines of 
illuminated cups, each a crimson, or white, or emerald 
star. Moreover, at the steps of the terrace below, there 
was a great bustle of boats ; and each boat had its pink 
paper lantern glowing like a huge firefly in the dark- 
ness; and there was a confusion of chaffering, and 
calling, with brightly-dressed figures descending by the 
light of torches, and disappearing into the unknown. 
Then these boats began to move away—with their 
glowworm lanterns swaying in the black night. The 
hotel seemed almost deserted. There was silence along 
the shores. 

By-and-by, at a great distance, they beheld a 
wonderful thing come slowly into view—far away in 
the open space of darkness that they knew to be the 
lake. It was at first only a glow of crimson ; but as it 
came nearer, this glow separated into points, each point 
a ruby-coloured shaft of fire, and they saw that this must 
be asteamer illuminated by red lamps. And then another 
steamer, and another, came sailing up, with different 
colours gleaming; until one, far higher than the 
others—a great mass of glittering gold—appeared in 
the midst of them, and round this all the fleet of small 
boats, that were, of course, only distinguishable by their 
parti-coloured lanterns, seemed to gather. 

“That is the steamer that has the musicians, 
clearly,” said Frank King. 

“Yes; but I don’t hear any music,” answered 
Edith, in a voice that seemed rather ominous. 

They sate and waited. The last of the guests had 
got into the small boats and gone away ; they were left 
alone in front of the big hotel. The moon was rising 
behind the hills in the south, and already the surface 
of the lake was beginning to declare itself—a dull blue- 
black. 

“IT cannot hear the least sound; is it possible they 
can be playing?” said Edith, disappointedly. 

It was a beautiful spectacle, at all events, even if 
there were no sound accompanying it. For now the 
moon had risen clear, and there was a pale soft light 
all along the northern hills, and just enough radiance 
lying over the bosom of the lake to show the darkness 
of the hulls of the distant steamers. And then, as they 
watched, some order seemed to grow out of that con- 
fusion of coloured lights; the high golden mass drew 
away, and then the others followed, until the long 
undulating line seemed like some splendid meteor in 
the night. There was no sound. Cadenabbia, with all 
its yellow fire, was as clearly deserted as this Bellagio 
here, with all its paper lanterns and coloured cups. 
The procession had slowly departed. The Serenata was 
taking place somewhere else. The gardens of this hotel 
were silent but for the occasional voices of Frank King 
and his companions. 

Well, they laughed away their disappointment ; and 
chatted pleasantly,. and- enjoyed the beautiful night, 
until Miss Beresford thought it was time for them to go 
indoors. 

“ But, where ’s Nan,” she said. “ That girl is never 
to be found.” 

“‘T think I can find her,” said Frank King, rising 
hastily. He had been regarding for some time back 
that long allée between the chestnuts, and a dark 
figure there that was slowly pacing up and down, occa- 
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OF 700 ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, COPPER, AND WOUD, 
comprising the whole of the Original Illustrations drawn by 


| Cavixsuanx, Sermovg, “ Puiz’’( Hablot K, Browne), Carrent 


MOLE, TeNNIEL, DoyLe, D. Macuisz, R.A., Sir Evwarp Lanp- 
seca, R.A., FP. WALKER, Mances Stone, Joun Leecu, CLARKSON 
A., and Frank Stone; as well as a selection from 


| those by L. Fitpes, A.R.A., C. Guecs, F. Banxauy, and other 


Artiste in the later editions, 

ALL THE ILLUSTRATIONS WILL BE PRINTED ON 
REAL CHINA PAPER; the Woodcuts and Vignettes being 
mounted with the letterpress, and the steel and Copper Plates 
being mounted on Plate Paper expressly maae for the work. 

A COMPLETE WORK WILL BE IssUED EACH MONTIIL, 

THE EDITION FOK SALE WILL BE STRICTLY LIMITED 


TV ONE THOUSAND COPIES, 


as Prime Minister, in. Seantinee en the Queen at | 


EACH sET WILL BE NUMBERED, AND DELIVERY 
WILL BE MADE TO SUBSCRIBERS IN THE ORDER LN 
WHICH SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE RECEIVED. 

A FEW ADDITIONAL COPIES WILL BE PRINTED 
solely for the purpose of presentation to the Press and to those 
engaged in the production of the work. These extra copies 
will not be numbered or sold, 

UNDER NO CIRCUMSTANCES WILL COPIES BE SOLD 
BELOW THE SUBSCRIPTION PRIUVE, the right, however, 
to increase this price is reserved. 

Terms of Subscription may be learned from all Booksellers. 





Now ready, 
PICKWICK PAPERS. 2 vols. 
BARNABY RUDGE and HARD TIMES. 


2 vols. 
OLIVER TWIST. 
SKETCHES BY BOZ. 
&e., &e. 


FROM THE “ TIMES.” 

* Editions de Luxe are evidently coming into fashion. Not 
very long ago ‘Thackeray was honoured in this way, and we now 
have te notice @ splendid republication of tie noveis of Dickens, 
which tas just been commenced. It will extend tu thirty 
imperial octavo volumes, tour of which, comprising the 
‘Pickwick Papers” and * Barnaby Rudge,” have been issued. 
In no respect does this work fall below the highest 
expectations, The text is reprinted from the last edition 
revised by the author, the type is lurge and ciear-cut, the illus- 
trations prepared for the original editions are carefully repro- 
duced on paper made for the purpose, the wrappers used for the 
works when they appeared in numbers are inserted, and last, 
but not least, the binding is uf tusteful simplicity. By way of 
adding to their value, the number of copics offered to the 
public is limited to 1000, and if anything can be predicted with 
contidence, it is that the demand for them will suon exceed the 
supply. We are probably justided in assuming that the pub- 
lishers are animated chiefly by a desire to build up a stately 
monument to the memory of # great writer whom they ushered 
into repatation, and with whom they were associated through- 


| out his long career of success and world-wide tame. . . 


* This last edition of his writing, owing to its limited ‘ciren- 


lation, will do almost nothing tocxtend his fame and mfluence , 


but it is welcome as forming the noblest memorial of the kind 
that could well have been devised. It is dedicated to the Queen— 
a mark of respect having a special appropriatencss, as her 


| Majesty has more than once proved, though in an unostentatious 


way, that she is no stranger to most of the sympathics by which 
Dickens was animated.” 
FROM THE * PALL MALL GAZETTE.” 

“No English author has ever been presented to his public ina 
handsomer dress. . . . The true Pickwickian, as he turns 
over these pages and lingers over the old and unforgotten 
tuvourites in their new apparel, will certainly have what the 
Americans call a goodtime. If so splendid an edition be a sort 


| of reward of merit, nobody but a prig will begrudge it to a man 





who did su much as Dickens to give his generation amusement 
anda Lumuane pleasure.” 
Cuarmas and Hatt (Limited), 11, Henr‘ctta-street. 
Covent-gurden. 





PRECIOUS STONES AND GEMS. 
Demy ove, richly illustrated, cloth, 18s.; whole calf, 27s. 
By EDWIN W. STREETER, F.R.G.S. 

An exhaustive and carina work for the merchant, con; 
noisscur, or the private buyer. Treats sree every description of 
Precious Stone; giving their history, habitat, value, and uses for 
ornament; together with much nformation regarding their 
uuutrices or rough state. 


PRESS CRITICISMS. 
STANDARD.—“ Mr. Streeter gives an 


accurate and complete description of some forty kinds of 

recious stoves and gems, aud makes his bovk still more at- 
me vas and complete by a series of coloured plates and photo- 
graphs, sume of which in point of beauty almvust rival the 
original gems.” 


MORNING POST.—“ Mr. Streeter pre- 
faces his handsome volume with @ warning to his readers that 
it is pot intended as a scientific treatise, but a practical work on 
the nature, properties. and value of precious stones. 

London: Cuarman and Hatt; or of E. W. STREETER, 18, New 
Bond- street, WwW. 


puE CON DITION OF NATIONS, Social 
and Political, With Comp ict Comparative Tables of 
Universal Statistics, By G. PK. Lb. ‘Translated, Edited 
and Collated to 1880 by Mrs. f Dang With Original Notes ani 
Intormation by Edwin W. rtreeter, F.R.G.5., Gold Medallist ot 
the PS Urder of Frederic, Author of * Precious Stones, 

* Gol 


PRESS CRITICISMS. 

ATHEN ZU M.—“ Deservedly holds a high 
place amongst works of its class. . . It is a veritable trea- 
sury of statistical knowledge,” 

THE STANDARD.—“ No more thorough, 
comprobenaive; or serviceable book of the kind has ever issued 
from the press, 

DAILY NEWS.—“ For this great work 
on universal statistics, statesmen and pablic writers, and, 
indeed, avery am student of political affairs, have good reason to be 
grateful. . 





London: Grorce Bret, and Sons; or of 


L. W. STREETER, 13, NEW BOND-STREET, W. 





MACMILLAN AND CO.’S LIST. 
ORD BEACONSFIELD, Memorials of. 

4 Reprinted from“ The Standard.” Crown vo, its. 6d, 
o) BAN FR: ANCOIS MILLET, Peasant and 
ter. ‘Translated from the French ot ALFRED 


SENSIGR. With numerous Illustrations. Globe 4to, 16s. 





“ART AT HOME SERIES.""—New Vol. 
(THE LIBRARY. By ANDREW LANG. 


With a Chapter on English lilustrated Books by AUSTIN 
DUBSON, With numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo, ss. 6d. 
Also '« Limited Edition, on large Paper, printed on Hand- 
mude Paper, Demy svo, 1s 





EVERSLEY EDITION. 


(CHARLES KINGSLEY’S NOVELS. 
WESTWARD HO! With Portrait. 2 vols, Globe 8vo, 
10s, {Just published, 


TWO YEARS AGO. 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 10s. 
[Now ready. 





MERCY AND JUDGMENT: A Few Last Words on 
Christian Ese chatology: with reference to Dr, Pusey's * What 
is of Faith By Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S.. Canon 


of Westminster: Crowa 8¥o. {lmnediately. 
A SELECTION FROM 
and C 0.’S 


\ ACMILLAN 
4 


POPULAR SIX SHILLING NOVELS. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK. 
A PRINCESS OF THULE. MADCAP 
GREEN PASTURES AND PICCADILLY. 
MACLEOD OF DARE. Illustrated. 
THE MAID OF KILLEENA,; and other Tales, 
THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON. 
Nustrated. 
WUITE WINGS; a Yachting Romance, 
BY CHARLES KINGSLEY. 

WESTWARD II9! ILYPATIA. 
HEREWARD THE WAKE —Last of the English. 
TWO YEARS AGO. YEAST. 
ALTON LOCKE. With Portrait. 

BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 
THE MEM OF REDCLYFFE. 
THE DAISY CHAIN. HEARTSEASE, 
THE TRIAL; More Links of the Daisy Chitin. 
DYNEVOR TERRACE. HOPES AND F 
MY YOUNG ALCIDE3. 
THE PILLARS OF THE HOUSE. 2 vols, 
CLEVER WOMAN OF THE FAMILY. 
TUE YOUNG STEPMOTHER. 
THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE’S NEST. 
THE THREE BRIDES. THE CAGED LION. 
THLE CHAPLED OF PEARLS. 
LADY HESTER; and THE DANVERS PAPERS. 
BY HENRY JAMES, JUN. 

THE EUROPEANS, THE AMERICAN, 
DAISY MILLER: an International Episode. 


Meetings. 
THE MADONNA OF TIIE FUTURE, and other Tates, 
RODERICK HUDSON. 


YIOLET. 


EARS. 


Four 





#5° A complete List of the Series may be had on appiication. 
Macmiivan und Ce., London, W.C. 


G MIT, ELDER, and C0O.’S 
K PUBLICATIONS. 


MR. BRANDRAM’S SHAKESPEARE FOR THE YOUNG. 
SHAKESPEARE. Certain Selected Plays, Abridged 
forthe Useof the Young. By SAMUEL BRANDRAM, M.A., 
Oxon, Large crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 

“Mr. brandram has performed a somewhat difficult task with 
wonderfal judgment and skill He has solved the difficulty as 
to the best way in wae Shakespeare can be produced for ‘the 
use of young people. The result is a volume which ought to 
sancreede all Sher editions for the use of young people.’’"—John 


NEW VOLUME BY Mise TRACE ERAY (MRS. RICHMOND 





MISS WILLIAMSON’S DIVAGATIONS, By Miss 
THACK EKAY (Mrs, Richanond Ritchie), Re; vrintet from 
the ~ Cornhill papetie,” &c. With Four illustrations, 


c ATS svo. price 1 


RENAISSANCE IN ITALY: Italian Literature. By 











SOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, M.A., rapes ot tc to H 


of the Greek Poets,"’ “ Sketches in Italy and 
2 volumes, demy 8vo: being Volumes4 and 5 of “ Renaiseance 


ip thor. and concluding the work, With a Portrait of the 
uthor. 32s, 
A METHOD OF TEACHING THE DEAF AND 


DU MB SPEECH, LIP-READING, A*D_ LANGUAGE, 
wv ith Instrations and Exercises. By THOMAS ARNOLD, 
rown 4 
FARMIN iG. IN “ASMALL WAY. By JAMES LONG 
Author of “Poultry for Prizes and Profit,” “The Goat, % 
&c, Crown 8vo, 78, bd. 
“ We heartily recommend all who are interested in farmingin 
a small way to secure it while there is yet time.’’—Gardeners’ 


Magazine. 
TWO POPULAR NOVELS. 


MRS. GEOFFREY. By the Author of ‘ Molly Bawn,” 
Airy Fairy Lilian,” ** Phyllis,”’ “ Beauty's Daughters,” 


ke. ? yO, 
FOUR CROTCHETS TO A BAR. By the Author of 


“The Gwillians.”” 3 vols,, post &vo. 


W orks BY RICHARD JEFFERIES. 


ILLUSTRATED EviTion cor « THE GAMEKEEPER 


arge aoe va 10s. 6d 
THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME; ; 
Natural History, Rural Life, and Poaching. With 41 Illus- 
trations, specially drawn for the work by *harles Whymper. 
Also the Third eaition without Illustrations, crown vo, 58, 
ROUND ABOUT REAT ESTATE. Crown 8vo, 5s, 
WILD LIFE IN x SOUTHERN COUN TY. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
THE AMATEUR POACHER. Crown 8vo, 5s, 
HODGE AND HIS MASTERS. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s, 


2 , > 
W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
THE EDITION DE LUXE, 
Complete in Twenty-four volumes, | imperial 8vo, 

containing 36 Steel Engravings, 1473 W Engravings, 
nid 88 Coloured Dicaeeinen 

The Steel and Wood Eagrevings are all printed on real 

China Paper. 

Only One Thousand Co poles printed : each set numbered. 
The Work can be obtained by subscription only. 
Particulars regarding the Terms A Setanta iption, &c., 

from any Bookse’ 
THE LIBRARY EDITION, 
with Tilustrations by the Author, Richard Doy' le, and Frederick 
Walker, 22 vols., large crown Xvo, handsomely bound in cloth, 
price £8 ai or, half russia, mar’ bled edges, £12 128. The volumes 
are sold separately, in cloth, price 7s. 6. each; or in boards, 
68. 64, each; also In a new style of binding, Novels, 12 vols., 
bevelled boards, eae top, £4103. ; Miscellanies, 10 vols., bevelled 


boards, gilt to: 
THE POPULAR EDITION. 
Twelve vols., crown sve, with Frontispiece to each volume, 
scarlet np gilt tep, price £3; and, in half morocco, price 


80, the Vole. separately, in cloth, rice 5s. each. 
EAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
Twenty-four Bt crown _&vo, price 38. 6d. each. Con- 
taining nearly all the small Woodcut Illustrations of the 
former Editions and RIA new | Illustrations wy, eminent 
Artists. This Editio 1626 
Sets, £4 4s. in cloth; rm in half morocco, 


» ELDER, and OO. 8 POPULAR LIBRARY 


or, Sketches of 





price 2s. each. 
ondon: SMITH, Cuprr, and Co., 15, Waters >-~lare, 











MHE THREE MAGAZINES, 
1, THE QUIVER. 
2; CASSELL'S FAMILY MAGAZINE. 
%. LITTLE FOLKS. 


‘HE QUIVER. Monthly, 6d. 








‘SUE QUIVER for Sunday Reading. 





QUIVER for JULY, 


HE 
CONTAINS :— 


LESSONS OF THE FRUITS. 

trap THE ae rine OF At AGES. 

IkISH STEW LIMEHO 

AH FAMILY COUNCIA I THE BREAK IN THE 


CIRCLE. 

WHAT COMMON POLITENESS DID, 

THE SCR MARRIAGE. 

SURIPTURE TEX15 NOT GENERALLY KNOWN. 

* CAREST THOU NOT THAT WE VERis5H?" 

A GOOD ANSWER. 

ee yy ey FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 

BORNE BACK. rt Story 

v = CHILDREN: 3 ‘SUNDAY HOUR. Scenes from the 
“iy Ay days of the Church, 

Li T" TL JOHNNY AND HIS FLOWERS. A Children’s 


Story. 
SHORT ARROWS. A Record of Good Deeds at Mome 
aes 


price 6d., 


R"’ BIBLE CLASS. 
JEWELS FRoi THe SCRIP LURE MINE, 
RIAL STURLES. 
IN VANITY AND. v EXATION. A North Country Story. 
A ite UK'S DAUGHTER, By the Author of “ Uur 
Ne 


“+ The Quiver.'—A safer and more interesting magazine we do 
not know than ©The Quiver.’ We cannot too much admire it, 
especially tor the reiigious illustrations in Christianity, with- 
out sectarianism, which it sets sv pasantly uud temptingly 
before the reader."'—~>tandard, 

CASSELL, PETTER, GALPLN, and Co. 


CASSELL'S FAMILY MAGAZINE, 


, Ludgate-hiil, London. 








__ paeeneiale FAMILY MAGAZINE. 
Monthly, td. 


\ASSELL'S FAMILY MAGAZINE ~ for 

ULY, price 7d., contain 

WHAT is THE’ NALIONAL DEBT? 

A Meret OF INVENTOKS: THE BROTIERS 
SIEME 


A Short Story. 
( AGE GARDENING SOCIETY, 
dich MAJESTY’S INDIA OFFICE 
LUNG LIFE; HOW TO OBTAIN IT. 


Doctor 
A HOLIDAY oe THROUGH HEVER AND 








By « Family 


Ind J Ly. 
Uv GOL DEN’ ie vt 
AuLid tic Fk Nis this. For MODERN HOUSES: 
tHé DR AW i NG-LiOU 
NEW MUsiv. 
iti l-CHAT ON DRESS FOR JULY. 
‘Vale GATHERER. 
ACKUSLICS (i mil), &e., Sted 
IAL 8TU 
THE PROB ATION uF DUKUL HY TRAVERS. 
MAJOR GUDFREY'S DiSCUVE 
**Cusseil's Family Magazine’ has ever ie one of the most 
Cutertaming of ourseriais. A large part of its coutents is or a 
Pctoriat ature, well seiected and diverting; but tuen it aio 
cviiuins & good deal of usetul infurmution im regard to many 
Suyjects of domestic interest, such us articies On covkery aud 
hi uschola economy and manage ment, dress, guruening, AC., aa 
Va.uabie, especiaily to lady :eauers, *Scutsinan. 


L ITTLE FOLKS. Monthly, 6d. 








L ITLLE FOLKS, for all Girls and Boys. 





L IITLE FOLKS for JULY, 


ud., 
forms the FIRST PART Of fp NEW VOLUME, and con. 
tuis ULUUKED FKONTISPLECE, eu- 
THE FIRE; aud the tuliowiag 
amongst other interesting contributions :— 
MARGARET'S vate “ha foetal Story by the 
Author of * Maid Marjory,” 
ee VO Rey the gt S NEST. 
uthor of O3e8 dere ae 
STORY TE OE A LTLE FO 
N DU L UT : S Guar rooney T aE CO, ASTGUAKD, 
rg ROT'S MA tory of a Seaside Picnic. 
ith re ASSHOPPER } 5 TENNIS PARTY, 
N; Or, The Tuie of a ‘Tub. 

i Schone Stories, Little Folks Uwn Pages, Prize 
Puzzle Pages, New Music, and Lilustrationson neany 
every page. 

* Every one ought to know by this aor — Little Folks’ is 
the _ magazine for children."’—Gra 
ittle Folks’ is one of the best, it ‘not the best, of the 
augue for children now published.’ *—Athenwum. 


BN Serial 





Now ready, 
price 1s.; post-free, 1s. 2u. Clout, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 2d., 
THE 


ITTLE FOLKS ILLUMINATING BOOK. 


Conta: apt J series of ‘Texts in Outline, wits 
COLOURED COPIES for the guidance of Competitors, 
A New competition is announced in connection with tus 
work in Part 7e of * Little Volks.’ 

Casse._, Perrer, GaLPin, and Co., Ludgate-hill, London. 





Now ready, price 33, 6d. ; or in cloth gilt, 5s., 
THE MIDSUMMER VOLUME of 
‘*LITTLE FOLKS.” 
with nearly 500 ot STRA‘ 1 pone and COLOURED 
FRONTISPIECE. 

CassELL, PetTcrR, GALPIN, aud hog Ludgate-hill, London. 


A QR’ 


A™. THE MAGAZINE OF. Monthly, 1s. 











HEROS ELS Des omy for 


can 1 still . procured. by o yg an ‘Bookseller i in 

‘Town or Country. The  Tilustrate ted London News" 
hace rage pe this Part “the most striking which has yet 
eh Issuer 





‘HE MAGAZINE OF ART for JULY, 


8. 
Prominent Contributions in the July Part are:— 

ALMA TADEMA'S “SAPPHO” (Frontispicce). 
HERKOMER'S “ MISSING" (Full-Page sligraving), 
aud numerous other examples of Pictures at tue 

hoyal Academy, with descriptive text. 
THE SALON: Descriptive Article, with four finished 


THE NEW NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM AT 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. With Views of the Interior 
and Exterior, and many fine examples of details of 
the Architecture, reins Natural History turms., 

oe ISH BIRDS AND THELR HAUNTS 

AXMAN'S CARS 
STORY OF AN ARTIST’S STRUGGLES. 

The “ ‘Nimes’ says:—** The Magazine of Art,’ within a con- 
Venicut compass, contains a very store house of art. The illus- 
biations are, of Course, Numerous, ranging from the treest of 
etchings and woodcuts A; to the most elaborate engravings, 
‘Lhe letterpress is particularly good and varied, being desigued 
to suit all astes, from the most to the least artistic.”’ 

Casskt.t, PETTER, GALPIN, and Co., Ludgate-hill, London. 


\OMPLETE CATALOGUES of Messrs. 


a CASOELL. PETTER, GALPIN, and CO.'S PUBLI- 





ent. Tostfree -free, on eat to pvr ial Pub GaLPin, 
and Co., Ludgate-hill, 








I AND.—EVERY SATURDAY, price 6d. 
4 





ae Journal for all interested in 
Landed and House Propesty, 
“ Index to The Ratate as Vise change egiate 
. lex to the ate anc change te 
a ERY SATURDAY, price bi 


Yous ‘Subscription by ant Bae posi free. 
Printeland Published for the Propr ietors by 
Cassent. Perren, Garin, and Co., Ludgute-hili, London. 

















OF THE 





HOLIDAY NUMBER 





ILLUSTRATED 
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PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 


ie 
Choicely printed on hand-made Tr, bound in lim h- 
ment, a price 6s. each ; verte, Ts. 6d. ea — 
“A beautiful little series.""—St. »ames’s Saneete. 
“ There is no more agreeable series.’’"—Atheneum. 
SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. Edited: by 
EDWARD DOWDEN. With Miniature Erontiaptone, etched 
by Leopold Lowenstam, after the Death Mask 
ENGLISH ODES. Selected by E. W. GOOSE> 
Author of “ Studies in the Literature of Northern Europe.” 
With Frontispiece by Hamo Thornycroft,A.R.A. 


ON THE IMITATION, OF CHRIST. By 
THOMAS 4 KEMPIS. A revised Translation, with a 
cers Frontispiece on India paper from a ateg by 


B. Richmond. 
POEMS SELECTED FROM PERCY 


BYSSHE SHELLEY. Dedicated to iat Shelley. With 
Preface by Richard Garnett. With Miniature Frontispiece. 


TENNYSON’S IN :.MEMORIAM. A New 
Edition, with a Miniature Portrait in eau forte by Le Rat, 
after a photograph by the Inte Mrs. Cameron. 


TENNYSON’S THE: PRENCESS. A Medley. 
With a Miniature AN py me by. H, M. Paget, and a Tail- 
piece in outline by Gordo: 


NEW SERIES. 


SISTER DORA: a Biography. By 
MARGARET LONSDALE. The Twenty-third Thousand. 


TRUE WORDS FOR BRAVE. MEN. -A 
Book for Soldiers and Sailors. By the late CHARLES 
KINGSLEY. Eighth Edition. 

AN INLAND. VOYAGE. ROBERT 
LOUIS STEVENSON. Second Edition. 

TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY. By 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Third Edition. 


A NOOK IN THE. APENNINES. By 
LEADER SCOTT. Second Edition. 


HALF-CROWN 


LETTERS FROM RUSSIA. By Count 
VON MOLTE, Second Edition. 
NOTES OF. TRAVELS. Being. Extracts 


from the Journals of Count VON MOLTKE. Second Edition. 


POPULAR NOVELS, IN ONE VOLUME. 


With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 68. each. 





THROUGH A. NEEDLE’S EYE. By 
HESBA STRETTON. 

THE EGOIST. A Comedy in Narrative. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. 

THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVERAL- 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. 

WITHIN SOUND OF THE SEA. By the 


Author of “ Vera,” ** Blue Roses,” &c. 


BLUE ROSES. By the Author of ‘‘ Vera,” 


&c. 
SEETA. By Colonel MEADOWS TAYLOR. 
A NOBLE QUEEN. By Colonel MEADOWS’! 
TAYLOR. . t | 
TIPPOO SU LTAUN. By Colonel MEADOWS‘ 
TAYLOR 
RALPH DARN ELL... By Colonel MEADOWS YS 
TAYLOR. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A: THUG. - By 


Colonel MEADOWS TAYLOR. 


TARA: A Mahratta Tale. 
MEADOWS TAYLOR. 


MALCOLM. By GEORGE MACDONALD. 
MARQUIS OF LOSSIE. 


MACDONALD. 


By © Colonel 


ST. GEORGE AND ST. MICHAEL. By _ Emma 


GEORGE MACDONALD. 
OFF THESKELLIGS. By JEANINGELOW.: 


THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. By | 
THOMAS HARDY. i| 


A PAIR OF BLUE EYES. By THOMAS 
HARDY. 
GENTLE AND SIMPLE. By MARGARET 


AGNES PACL. 


CASTLE BLAIR. By FLORA L.-SHAW. 


HERMANN AGHA. By W. GIFFORD | 
PALGRAVE. 

ISRAEL MORT—OVERMAN. By JOHN 
SAUNDERS. | 


KITTY. By Miss BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
PANDURANG HARI. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 
1, PATERNOSTER-SQUARE. 


Tue MAYFAIR LIBRARY. 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. per vol. 

THE NEW REPUBLIC. By W. H. a LOCK. 

NEW PAUL AND VIRGINIA. By W. H. MALLOCK. 

TRUE. EierORy OF JOSHUA DAV. IDSON. By E. 

OLD STORES RE-TOLD.. By WALTER THORN- 


THOREAU : HIS LIFE AND AIMS: By H: A: PAGE. 
BY STREAM AND SEA. By WILLIAM SENTOR.. 
JEUX D’ESPRIT. Edited by HENRY a 7 ne wy 
PUNIANA. By the Hon. HUGH ROW 

MORE PUNIANA. By the Hon. HUGH ROWLEY. 
PUC x a! J PEGASUS. By H. CHOLMONDELEY- 


ELL 
CH ARLES ‘DICKENS'S SPEECHES. 
ORIGINAL PLAYS BY. W. 8. GILBERT. First 


ORIGINAL PLAYS BY W. 8. GILBERT. Second 


Series. 
MUSES OF MAYFAIR. Edited by H. CHOL- 
MONDELEY-PENNELL. 
GAsTEOe OMY AS A FINE ART. By BRILLAT- 
SA 
CAROLS OF COCKAYNE. By nts 8. LEIGH. 
LITERARY FRIVOLITIES. By W DOBSON. 
PENCIL AND PALETTE. By ROBERT KEMPT. 
BOOK OF. CLERICAL ANECDOTES, By JACOB 


AGONY Cc C OLUMN OF “THE TIMES.” Edited by 
ait ( 
LATTER-DAY ‘LYBICS. Edited by W. DAVENPORT 


PHILOSOPHY | oF HANDWRITING. By Don FELIX 


THE CUPBOARD ‘PAPERS. By FIN-BEC. 
MELANC HOLY ANATOMISED. Abridgment of 


Barton's Anatomy of Melancho} 
CURIOSITIES OF CRITICISM, By HENRY J. 


PASTIMES ‘AND PLAYERS. By ROBERT MAC- 
ZO 
QUIPS. AND QUIDDITIES, Selected by W. 


DAVENYOUORT ADAM. 
Cuatro and W inpvs, Piccadilly, W. 




















MESSRS. HATCHARD’S LIST. 
Crown &vo, cloth extra, 6s., with 12 full-page Illustrations. 
THE STORY OF JESUS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 

By Mrs.G. E. MORTON, 


* Friend in Need Papers,”’ &c. 

“The author, in carrying out her poe ‘to give the 
Gospel Story almost in full, yet in such simple language as 
to be readily understood by a a ef four or even less,’ has 
been very successful.’’"—Quee 


J OSEPH WILLIAMS’S LIST. 





THE LATEST SUCCESS, 


ILLEE TAYLOR. Comic Opera. By 
H. P. STEPHENS and E. SOLOMON. 








BY BRENDA 
FYNI¢S FL of “‘ Froggy’s Little Brother,” &c.). 
OWER. 


evans 4k wis cloth extra, 1s. 6d. -With 3 Lllustrations. 
“ Written with the same piety which characterises 
fa geen Lg ig the authoress of ‘ Nothing to Nobody; 
we said it is. quite equal to its predecessors we we 
have given the little book a sufficient an n. 


ohn Bull. 
2. ESPECIALLY THOSE. 
A Story on the prayer “ For all conditions ot men.” 
New dition, with Mlustrations, fcap 8vo, cloth, Is. 1 6a. 


BY ANN FRASER-TYTLER. 
Feap 8vo, ch with Lilustrations, each 3s. 6d. 

1. LEILA; or, the Island. 

. LEILA "IN ENGLAND. 


3. LEILA-AT HOME. 
‘ MARY AND FLORENCE. Part I. 
5. MARY . AND. FLORENCE. Part II. 

“ These works are excellent. Miss Tytier's writings are 
especially valuabte tor their religious spirit. The perfect nature 
and true. art by hich she sketches from juvenile life show 

wers which mi, nt. be more ambitiously displayed, but cannct 

better bestowed.”"—Quarterly Review. 


THE HISTORY OF THE FAIRCHILD FAMILY, 
By Mrs. SHERWOOD. 
Original Edition, in3 volumes, 12mo, cloth, each 3s. 6d. 
Cheap Edition, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6 Illustrations, cloth, 5s 












By E. M.C. 
1. EMBROIDERY ‘AND . ART - NEEDLEWORK 
DESIGNS._ In Sere price 2s. 6d. 
2, THE LADY’S CREWEL EMBROIDERY. 


Two Series. I. with 12 Designs and Tracing Paper. 
2s. 6d. each, post-free. 

ALSO, BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 

uare Imo, cloth, Is. 6d. ; perc cover, Is. each, 

THE LADY’S KNITTING BOOKS. | Four F * 
THE LADY’S CROCHET BOOKS. Four Parts. 
THE LADY’S WORK BOOKS. Two Parts. 
THE pee stip NETTING BOOK. One Part. 

Also, square 16mo, aper cover, 6d. each. 

TEACHER'S ASSISTANT IN NEEDLEWORK. 

. THE KNITTING TEACHER’S ASSISTANT. 6d 


Over 150,000-0f the above series have been sold. 
Y the AUTHOR of ‘‘ PEEP OF DAY.” 


1, THE PEEP OF DEY. With Questions. 
620th Th. 27 Ill. Cl., 2s.; rox., 2s. 6d. Schoo Edit., 1s, 2d. 
Also in FRENCH. fimo: lllustrated. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
2. STREAKS OF LIGHT; | oF Facts from the Bible. 
42nd Th. 52 M11., Cl., 2s. 6d. ; . School Edition, 1s. 6d. 
UPON LINE. Wit th uestions, 
Cloth, 2s. 6d.; roxburgh, 3s. 
Cloth; 2s, 6d.; roxburgh, 3s. 


PM Baw yo 





Part I. 272nd Th. 30 Illns. 
. 2ist Th. 27 oe 
School Edition, each 1s. 
{CEPT UPON PRECEPT. 
25th Th. 68 lll. Cl., 2s. 6d. ; rox., 38. School Edition, 1s. 6d. 
. APOSTLES PREACHING; or the Acts Explained. 
14th Th. 27 Ill. Cl., 2s. 6d.; rox., 38s. School Edition, 1s. éd. 


; rox., 38. 6d. School Edit., 1s. 6d. 
UD. - 
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CAPTIVITY OF JUDAH. With Questions. 


io) 
delta! 


Wwth Th. 27 Ill. CL, 2s. 6d. ; rox.,38. School Edit., 1s. 6d. 
9. MURE ABOUT. JESUS. 
“th Th. 26 Il. CL, 2s. 6d.; , 38. School — 1s. 6d. 


10. THE PEEP OF DAY SERIES. Ina 
‘she above 10 Volumes, Best Edition, in Box, £1 ie. 6d. 
School Edition, leathérette, in Box, £1 Is. 
11. THE PEEP OF DAY. Drawing-room Edition. 
” With 11 full-page Ill. InUolours. Imp. lémo,  CL., 3s. 6d. 


HATCHARD’S, 
187, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


SELECTION. FROM 'BENTLEY’S 
FAVOURITE NOVELS. . 
Each volume to be obtained separately at all Booksellers’, 
Price 6s. 


BY RHODA BROUGHTON. 


h Flower. Not Wisely but too Well. 
pres Bagh Red asa ose is She. 








By GEORGE 


East Lynne. (98th Thousand.) 
The Channives. (35th Thou.) Mildred A’ 
Anne Herefor Mrs. Halliburton’ 's Troubles. 
Bessy Rane. Orville College. 
ae Hollow. Oswald Cray. 
Parkwater. 

| Eister’s Folly. Pomeroy Abbey 
George Canterbury’s Will. rt F 
Johnny Ladlow. pope: Series.) | Roland Yorke. 
Johnny Ludlew (Second } Shadow heey rg 

Seri . in’s 

Lad 7 Adelaide Treviyn Hold. 
Life's et, A. Verner’s Pride. 
Lord Gakbura’ ~ Daughters. Within the Maze. 


bossed Envelopes, Mvith Maiden Name, 
seal 





Good-bye, Sweetheart! 
ide. © cy Second Thoughts. 


oan. a 


BY JANE AUSTEN. 
(The only Complete Edition.) 
| Pouthonews Abbey, and Per- 


0 
Pride and Prejadice. 
Sense and Sensibility. 


BY MRS.- HENRY WOOD. 


Master of a lands. 


Lady Susan, and The Watsons. 
Manstield Park. 





BY. JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 
The First Violin. Probation. The Wellfields. (Just added.) 
BY MRS. PARR. 
Adam and Eve. (Immediately.)! Dorothy Fox. 
BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES. 


Leah: a Woman of Fashic on. | Susan Fielding. 
Ought We to Visit Her? Steven Lawrence, Yeoman. 


BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 


The Heritage of Langdale. | The Wooing O't. 
Her Dearest Foe. Which shall it be? 
BY HELEN pnts ge 


Comin’ thro’ the Rye. | He 
Ricuarp Bentiey and Son, Yew angina 





Just published, crown 8vo, 2s., cloth; postage, 3d., 

NGINE-DRIVING LIFE: or,. Stirring 

Adventures and Inciderits in the Lives of Locomotive 
Engine-Driyers. MICHAEL REYNOLUS (the Engine- 
Driver’ # Friend). 

“Anyone who wishes to Ret @ real intight into railway life 
cannot do better than read ‘ Engine-Driving’ Life’ ‘for jiimself 
and if‘he’once takes it up, he will find that the author's Goins: 
siasm and real love of the me ep aon x will carfy 
— = till he has read every page.”’—Saturday 

BY Lockwoop and Co., 7, Stationers’ Hatl-court ‘London, 








Just published, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth ; postage, 5d., 


MULTUM IN PARVO 
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HE “LADIES LEYBACH, J.° Les Villageoises. ls. 6d. 
FLOWER. GARDEN AND AMATEURS’ COMPLETE Marche Funébre. 1s. 6d. Fete Villageoises.. Is. 6d. 
GUIDE. By SAMUEL WOOD, Author of “‘ Good Gardening,’ Les Lateliers de Venise (Ci ‘aprice ee aca e Is. 6d. 
&e, With numerous Illustrations. Heureux ea Nd ahd Piano ‘ . «. 28. Od, 
“ Fail of shrewd hints pac an useful instructions, based on a life- ’ see . ee ee oe +» %. Od, 
time ot experience.’'—Scots FPARKMER, 
‘Sound but simple instructions, likely to be useful to lady Stray ‘ihoughts fe" 4s & * tae oo ee 28564. 
gardeners. ’’—Flori: ENGEL, L.- 
Londen : ones Lockwoop and Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, selection from ** Les Cloches de Corneville”’ ++ ae! 2, Od. 
C. es de le Corneville,’- with Piano * +. 2s. 6d. 
BERTE AM, J. (An ) ie. od. 


YOUR CREST and WHAT 

Send name and county to 
Plain Sketch, 3s. 64. ; colours, 7s. 
Crest engraved on seals, 


HAT IS 
Is YOUR MOTTO? 
CULLETON’S Heraldic Office. 
The arms of man and wife blended. 
rings, books, and steel dies, 8s. 6d. Gold seal, with crest, 20s. 
solid Gold Ring, 18-carat, Hall- marked, with cre: st, 42s. Manual 
of Heraldry, 400 engravings, 3s. 9d.—I’. CULLETON, 25, Cran- 
bourn-street (corner of St. Martin’s-lane). 


* morceau has already run Le Age several editions, and seems 
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VOCAL SCORE « 6s. net. 
soNGs. 
ALL ON ACCOU id oF ELIZA (Third en, 2s. net. 
SELF-MADE KNIGHT (second gore 2s. net. 
THE VIRTUOUS GARDENE ER. 28, ne 
FANTASIA FOR PIANO. CH. TOU RVILLE. Is. 6d. net. 
PIANO SCORE (Complete). _ 2s. 6d. net. Now ready. 
®QUADRILLES. ‘B retin RLES COOTE. 2s, met." ~ 
®LANCERS. By ARTHUR GRENVILLE. 2s. net. 
ow te By RTHUR GRENVILLE. 
©WALTZES. ey CF ARLES GODFREY. 2s. net. 
ey, MUSIC, LLEE TAYLOR, ready. Orchestra, 2s. ; 
Beautifully Illustrated. 
Just Out, 
CHARLES 


BILLEE TAYLOR. 

GODFREY. Grand Fantasia on Melodies from this very 

a ee as performed by the Band of Royul Horse 
ds. Price 2s. net, 


EW and POPULAR SONGS. 


As THE SUN \ lagaiel DOWN .. ° cL. 

Br EBAY: ° ee o = a Pascal 
oe ° -. J.L. MOLLOY, 

COME BACK, MY DREAM » JR CK has 

DREAMS, ONLY peragert 

DIVIDED. 

FAL’ TELE Ss ROBIN. 

FUR YO 





. PASCAL. 
LOUISA GRAY. 
ces PASCAL. 


J OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS 


have gained the HIGHEST AWARDS at 
all the recent INTERNATIONAL EXHI- 
BITIONS, including the First Prize for 
Uprights and the First Prize for Grands, 
Melbourne, 1881; the First Prize, Queens- 
land, 1880; the Two First Special Prizes, 
Sydney, 1880; the Legion of Honour, Paris, 
1878, &c. For Sale, Hire, and on the Three- 
Years’ System. 





oun BRI 


NSMEAD and SONS’ PIANOS 
for SALE, HIRE, and on the THREE- 
YEARS’ SYSTEM. 





OHN BRINSMEAD 


and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 
The princi of the previous honours 

? Pe sined by the 


BRINSMEAD PIANOS are :— 

THE DIPLOMA OF HONOUR and GOLD 
MEDAL, South Africa, 1877. 

THE GRAND’ MEDAL OF HONOUR 
and DIPLOMA OF MERIT, Phila- 
delphia, 1876. 

THE DIPLOMA OF HONOUR, Paris, 
1874, and the HONORARY MEMBER- 
SHIP. OF THE NATIONAL ACA- 
DEMY OF FRANCE. 

THE GOLD MEDAL, Paris, 1870. 

THE DIPLOMA UF EXTRAORDINARY 
MEBIT, Netherlands International Ex- 
hibition, 1869, 

THE MEDAL OF HONOUR, Paris, 1867. 

THE PRIZE MEDAL, London, 1362, &e. 





Love uy Lovett ra he i Perley PINSUTI. 
roe ae ae 
A Pron LOUISA G RAY. 
TOLD IN THE TWILIGHT (+ Tt SMa IOLLoY. 
WHEN ROSES BLOW. =<) 3. 7. 3] ROEGKEL- 
Post-free, 2s. net each. 
LORIAN PASCAL’S NEW SONGS. 
JUMPERS POLLY coi. 0's 00k dvedbuse Se Dat 
aie POET'S THEME de oe ee os of -. 2s. net. 
TWO FACES eo oo oo oo os «. 2s. mt. 
ON THE SEA ‘A SHORE es -_ ee oe oe 28. net. 
U'ER YON HILL- TOPS: . 2s. net. 


Special attention is invited to these Songs. _ 


r[‘HE FOLLOWING SONGS are recom- 
mended tor Teaching, being very pretty, simple, and 

specially selected. Each post-free, 18 stamps. 

When Summer's Sweet om oa Oh Happy 

Fiowers Appear. | 

Come, Sing tu Me Again. Ge ntle Riv 

Ge, Bird of oe | 

ne Angel (Sacred). Little Fay. 

i'm the Little. Flower Girl. Oh, Fairest Italy. 

Child's Morning Prayer. Sunshine and Cloud. 

CUhild’s Evening Prayer. A Birdie’s Life. 

Do They Think of Me? ‘The Ballad Singer. 

Sweet Home (W righton). | Bluebell and the Fly. 

When We Went a Maying. I$ thildren’s Song (Pinsuti). 

River, Gliding River. ‘Li Follow Thee (Farmer). 

Little Gipsy Jane. | ti hen will Sorrow Cease (W. 
terfly Bowers. | Smallwood). 





OHN B 


RINSMEAD and SONS’ 
SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 
- for Extreme Climates, 
With the Perfect Check Repeater Action, 
Patented 1862, 1868, 1871, 1875, and 1879, 
throughout Europeand America. 


—- 





OHN B 


RINSMEAD and SONS’ 


PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 


“ Paris, Nov. 4, 1878. 

** I have attentively examined the beauti- 

~~ od aro pe Messrs. John Brinsmead and 
that are exhibited at the Paris Inter- 

poe Exhibition~ of 1878.1 consider 
them to be exceptional in+the ease with 
which tions of sound can be produced 
from the softest to the most powerfu! tu tn 8. 
These excellent pianos merit the ap 
bation of all artists. us the tone is full 





well as sustained. and the touch is of pertec ct 
erenneee throughout i, entire range, 
answering to every requirement of the 
pianist. 


“Cu. Govnop.” 





NEW ZSTHETIC COMIC SONG. 
(THE GOOD YOUNG MAN WHO DIED. 


By STEPHENS and SOLOMON. Sung nightly by. oe 
© greatest success. (iilustrated.) - 2s. n 


Luverts with the 
pxiaee PIANO *P-I3C 3'B: 
FLORIAN PASCAL. 
THINKING OF BYGONE DAYS. 1s. 6d. 
Performed at Brighton Aquarium with greatest success. 
HENRI a ay 





PARFAIT BONHEUR. 1s. 6d. 
LA JOYEUSE REUNION. | 1s. 64. 
FETE A TRIANON 
PuANE mre 
LUTIN_ ROs 


LE REGIMENT oct ‘PASSE. 1s. 6d. 
WILHELM KUHE, 

ELI Transcripti ft Costa’s O: 

ma. } ptions ao Des 's Oratorios. 





LORIAN PASCAL.—AUTREFOIS 


OHN B 


RINSMEAD-~ and SONS’ 


PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANUS. 


* Paris, Sept. 8, 187: 
“We, the ppdersigned, certify that, afte r 
having seen and most conscientiously ex- 
amined the ‘English Pianos at the Universul 
Exhibition of 1378, we tind that the palm 
belongs to nag Grand Pianos of the house of 
Brinsme: 
“N icoLas RvBINSTEIN, 
** D. Maonvs, 
“ Chevalier Antorne pe Kontsxi, Court 
Pianist to the Emperor of Germany.” 





OHN B 


RINSMEAD, and SONS’ 


PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 


* I have pleasure in emproen ng my opinion 

that the he ig Bacay. tion Model Grand 

Pianofortes of M Jobn Brinsmead and 

Sons are ‘unstrpassed. ‘ig rae is 

stai nd extra- 

ordinary powerfil:* the touch Feeponds to 

tothe mst trying strains 

on it, and the ee is aaa 
pertect. 








(Souvenir de Marguerite de Valois). This charming little 
likely to rival the ever pexales “Danse Favorite” of the same 
Composer. Post-free, 1s sta 


LORIAN PASCAL.—UN BIJOU PERDU. 
**M. Pascal is to be congratulated upon having rescued 
tsum oblivion this really exquisite little gem, the melody of 
which is so captivating that we venture ict for it great 
popularity.”. As Piano Solo, now ready, 18 . 


N ARCH in G, by WILLIAM HILL. 


Piano Solo, 1s. 6d.; Piano Duet, 2s.; Organ Sole (with 
Septet, 2s.; Fuli Orchestra, 3s. 6d. 


peu), Is. 6d. met; 
NEW PIANO DUETS. 
FUUR HANDS. 


YVascal’s Gavotte, Louis XIV. Rummel’s Preciosa (Weber). 
Pascal's Marche Au ‘Yournoi. Rummel’s La Siréne (Anber). 
Hill's March art 6 Freischutz 
Nollet’s La Perle du Rivage. eber). 

a 6 L’Heure de Couvre- | Rummel s, Pré Aux Clercs 


pet 
L’ ‘Green, Les Bergéres Wat- |r —— Othello eg 
ip ome Figaro (Mozart 











OHN B 


RINSMEAD and SONS’ 


PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 


“ Illustrated London News.” 


* The Freuch papers have been unanimous 
in their expfessions of admiration uf these 
splendid instruments. The grands especi+lly 


have enchanted the Parisian professors and 
amateurs of music by their noble sunority, 
their enormous ‘ power.‘ and the sympa- 
theticaily voice-like a of tone. The 
touch is so beautifully light, elastic, and 
eertain, that pew plsnists of every nation, 
from the Abbé Liszt downwards. who have 
tried these instrumente, have highly com- 
Pplimented the e¢' enterprisi ing manufacturers 
on their success. 





OHN BRINSMEAD. aid SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTEN xu LE PIANOS. 


* Daily Chronicle.”’ 

“In tone the nstrument is exceedingly 
rich and sweet, and in touch the very per- 
fection of lightness. Messrs. Brinsmead inay 
seed be congratulated upon their suc- 





Price Is. 6d. each n: 
C. REINECKE.. Three sonatas, Op. | 159.-! Price 2. mie 





Redueed price. 
GTEBNDALE BENNETT’S WORKS. 


Forty Pianotorte Compositions by this master, in two 
vols., paper, 4s. each ; bound, 6s, each. 





A NEW LIST. 


OHN: BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 


** Morning Advertiser.’’ 

“The Legion ot Honour. In addition to 
the other distinctions awarded to Messrs. 
John Brinsm and Sons at the Paris 
Exhibition of | 1878, the founder of the firm 
has been created Chovalles of the Legion of 
Honour.” 








T° VIOLINISTS:—A List of Violin Music 
by Heury Sacene, hk. _Blagrove, C. Tourville, &c., sent 
gfutis on appucation 


ENRY . FARMER’S.. New Violin Solo 
I' RUE LOVE, BESCH’S, popular Lerotte HEIMLICHE 
1AcE, with Viano ‘Accompaniment, 1s. 6d. m 


THE ORGANIST’S FRIEND. By JOSEPH 
ROBINSON. Being a@ Selection of the most. popular 
works ot teach masters. Twelve numbers, Is. 6d. each; two 
Vois., 78. 6A 











A MERICAN-ORGAN or HARMONIUM. 


BERVON'S Volantaries (12),1 vol..8vo .. 
« ABMER'S Celebrated Voiuntaries (6 Nos.) pa each 2s. re 





Menuet (Allegretto). 


Elégie (Andante), 1s. s. Od. 
Air D' Auvergne (Allegro) is. od, 


Marche Nocturne. Is. 








OHN BRINSMEAD 


and SONS 


PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 


“ Daily News.’ 

“A new Pianotorte, : manu fac- 
tured by Mesers.. John, Krinsmead and 
fons, claims notice, not only on account of 
its. beauty and richn of tone, but spe- 
cially for some ingenions mechanical nuvel- 
ties, the most important being the addition 
of a third » by means of which the 
sound of an 


ages, thus 
four hands. 


staccato 

fying almost, the effect « 
"he patent ‘check-repeater action,’ 
i Messrs. Brinsmead, enables 
command with ease 
the most Me ir rei terehion. of the same 
note; the facility of the key movement in 
general pote, Seg that glissando passages 
can be execu with such perfect ease as 
to render them practicable with the lightest 
pone: The, volume of tone is intensified by 
@ peculiar construction of the sounding- 
board, another. improvement being the 
sytem ot bridging, yy which the vibrations 
an 


«lg tise 
The Pianoftorte is Ag ty of all degrees of 

hi and pow ‘ts massive structure 
rendering it less ‘table to get out of tune 
than usual ; and the instrument is altogether 
calculated to extend the reputation of its 


-" 








4 aoe BRAS .. REIFFLER 
AR és 7 «» FAHRBACH, 
Cone MBINE ee ee +. PAHRBACH,. 


2s. net. 





N TINY 
1U LLETON’S GUINEA BOX of 
STATIONERY contains a Ream ot the very best Pa; 
500 Envelopes, all stamped in the most elegant way wit 
and Motto, Monogram, or Address, and the engrernti of Steel 
Die included. Sent to any part for P.O. order.—T.CULLETON, 
25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martin’s-lane). 





rand 
Crest } 


ENRY FARMER’ . TUTORS. 


Bite Madey 2s. Od. net. 
HARMONIUM . -» 18, 6d, net. 
VIOLONC ELLO : os + 28. Od. net, 





ISITING CARDS, 


Fifty best qualit; 


ity 26. free, including the 
Engraving of Copper-pla’ Weddin 


Cards, 0 each, 0 Em 


by CULLETON. [HE 


NEW COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


is now ready, and will be sent gratis on applicatic 








38. 64.—T. CU LLETON, 


Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street, St. Martin’ s-lane, wc. 


E.C. 


ion 
JosEPH WILELANS, 3, Berners-street, W.; and 123, Cheapside, 
London. 


Pa Tore BRINSMEAD 


and SONS’ 


PIANOS 


may be obtained of all the principal Musicsellers. 


Prices 


from 37 guineas to 360 guineas. 


18-20, WIGMORE-STREET, LONDON, W., 


and 


THE “BRINSMEAD WORKS,” 


GRAFTON-ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, N.W. 
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sionally crossing the patches of moonlight. When he 
had got about half way along he found Nan leaning 
with her elbows on the parapet, and looking out on the 
moonlit lake. 
“Oh, Miss Anne,” he said, “ your sister wants you 
to come indoors.”’ 
“ All right,” she said, cheerfully, raising herself and 
preparing to go. 
“ But I want to say he said, 
< hurriedly. “I 
have been try- 
ing for an op- 
portunity 
these two 


a word to you,” 


days. I hope you won't 
think it strange or pre- 
mature or impertinent” 

“Oh, no,” said Nan, with a sudden feer of she knew 
not what: * but let us go indoors.” 

‘No, here, now,” he pleaded. ‘Only one moment. 
I know we are young; perhaps I should not ask you to 
pledge yourself, but all I ask for is to be allowed to 
hope. Surely you understand. Nan, will you be my 
wile some day ?” 

He would have taken her hand; 
quickly, and said, with a sort of gasp, 

“Oh, Iam sosorry. I had noidea. It must be 
my fault, 1am sure; but I did not know—I was not 
thinking of such a thing for a moment” - 

* But you will give me leave to hope?” he said. 
mean some day—not now.” 

* Oh, no; no;” she said, with an earnestness that 
almost piteous, “if I have made a mistake 
before, this must be clear now. Oh, don’t think of 
such a thing. It never could be—never, never. I 
am very y if I have pained you. Bat—but you 
don’t know anything about me; and you will ‘soon 
forget, for we are both far too young—at least I 
am—to think of such things; and—and I am very, 
very sorry.” 

“But do you mean that I am never to think of it 
again, even as a hope ?” he said, slowly. 

“Oh, Ido mean that—I do! If there has been 
a mistake, let it be clear now. Can I not be your 
friend ?” 

She held out her hand. 
hesitation, he took it. 

“IT know more of you than you suspect,” he said, 
slowly, and with a touch of hopelessness in his 
voice. “I could see what you were the first half 
hour I had spoken to you. And I know you know 
your own mind; and that you are sincere. Well, I 
had hoped for something else; but even your friend- 
ship will be valuable to me—when I have had a little 
time to forget.” 

“Oh, thank you—thank you!” said Nan, a little 
incoherently. “I know you will be wise. You 
have your profession to think of: that is of far 
more importance. -I know you will be wise— 
and generous, too, and forgive me if the fault has 
been mine. Now, we will not speak of any such 
thing again; let it be as if it had never been. 
Come.” 

He pressed her hand in silence—it was a token of 
good-bye. These two did not see each other again for 
more than three years. , 


but she withdrew 


“J 


vas 


After a second or so of 


CHAPTER X, 
JINNY, 


One night towards the end of that interval a strange 
scene occurred in the 
old manor-house of 
Kingscourt, Wiltshire. 
From an early part of 
the evening it was ap- 
parent that something 
unusual was about to 
take place; the sleep 
old mansion was ft 
astir; a big fire blazed 
in the fireplace of the 
hall; and even the long 
corridor, which was in 
effect a picture-gallery, 
and ordinarily looked 
rather grim with its oak 
panelling, and dusky 
portraits and trophies 
of arms, had been so 
brilliantly lit up that it 
seemed almost cheerful. 

There was no cheer- 
fulness, however, on 
the face of the lord of 
the manor himself; and 
there was nothing but 
2a keen and anxious 
sympathy in the regard 
of his friend the Vicar, 
who had come to keep 
him company The 
former, Stephen Holford 
King, was a hale old 
man of over seventy, 
with a smoothly-shaven 
face grown red with exposure to the weather, silvery 
short-cropped hair, and fine. impressive features. His 
old college-friend, the Rey. Mr. Lynnton, was a smaller 
man, and somewhat younger, though his pale face had 
a sad expression, as though he had come through much 
trouble. He also was clean shaven, which added cha- 
racter to his clear-cut features. Huis chest was narrow, 
and he stooped a little. 

“Itais kind of you to come early, Vicar,” said the 
taller man, who seemed much agitated in spite of his 
outwardly firm demeanour. ‘It will be a terrible 
ordeal for my poor wife. I wish the evening were over ”’ 

* You must face it like a man, friend King,’ said 
the other. ‘ You have acted rightly, great as the pain 
must be to yourself. It is the young man’s last chance ; 
and surely he accepts it, or he would not be coming at 
all. And—she—also.” 

“Tf only he hadn’t married her—if only he hadn’t 
married her. She might have rumed him in pocket, as 
she has ruined others before ; but—to come in here ”’ 

He glanced at the portraits along the walls; he 
seemed scarcely to know what he was saying. 

‘You might preach a sermon from what I am 
suffering now, Vicar. Oh, I deserve it. My pride has 
been taken down at last. But the punishment is 
hard ” 

“Pardon me, friend King; but you exaggerate 
surely. Surely a certain measure of family pride is 
justifiable ; it ought to nerve a man to be worthy of those 
who have gone before him. Nor have I ever thought 
that your feeling about your name being a heritage 
that you had to guard jealously and piously was 
otherwise than just ”’ 

*“ Five centuries, Vicar—for five centuries the Kings 
of Kingscourt, whether knights or commoners, have 
been gentlemen—gentlemen every man of them: and 
this 1s the end!” 

* But even now, old friend, you must not look at the 
blackest side of things. Alfred may requite you yet 
by his conduct for the tremendous sacrifice you and 
Mrs. King are making. He has committed a social 
crime ; but surely that is better than living in sin” 

“Vicar, I know you have tried to look only at the 
cheerful side of things—as far as your cloth will permit ; 
and I trust in God that something may yet come of it. 
But if not—if this last appeal to him produces nothing 
more than the others—then there is a final alternative 
that may help me to save Kingscourt and the family 
name.” 

“What is that 7” his friend said, eagerly. 

“T will not speak of it now. We must hope for the 
best.” 

At this moment there was heard the rumbling of 
carriage wheels outside ; and the old man started. 

“ Come, let us go into the hall,” he said, quickly ; 
and then he added, in a lower and agitated voice, 
“ Vicar, do you think my poor wife will—will have to 
kiss this woman? That is what she dreads. That is 
what terrifies her.” 

The pale-faced clergyman seemed embarrassed ; and 
said, hastily, 

“There will be some confusion, no doubt. Come, 
friend King, pull yourself together. You are welcoming 
home your son and his newly-married wife, remember.” 

The great bell rang ; the servants swarmed into the 
hall ; the door was opened ; and outside, in the darkness, 
the carriage lamps were visible, shining down on the 
broad steps. At the same moment a lady came along 
from the corridor—a tall, elderly woman, with a pale, 
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sweet face, quite white hair done up in old-fashioned 
little curls, and with eyes of a sad, benign expression. 
She seemed to be very pleased and cheerful; it was only 
the Vicar, who shook hands with her, who knew that 
her whole frame was trembling. 

“ So you have come to welcome home the bride, Mr. 
Lynnton,” she said, in a clear voice, so that everyone 
could hear. ‘ Alfred will be pleased to see you again 
after his: long-absence. They say that being so much 
abroad has greatly improved him.” 

“It could not well improve his appearance, Mrs. 
King; he was always a handsome lad,” said the Vicar— 
his eyes still turned towards the door. 

This was, indeed, a strikingly handsome man who 
now came up the steps—taller and more massive than 
his brother Frank, lighter also in hair and eyes. At 
this first glance one scarcely noticed that his face was 
somewhat flushed, and that the light blue eyes had a 
sort of uncertain neryous throb in them. 

*« My wife, mother.” 

The Vicar stared with astonishment. This pretty, 
bright-faced little thing did not look more than eighteen 
or nineteen—though, in fact, she was five-and-twenty ; 
and in her tight-fitting ulster, and plain grey hat, and 
quiet yellow-grey gloves she looked the very embodi- 
ment of girlish grace and neatness and decorum. 

The white-haired woman took this new visitor by 
both hands. 

“T am glad you have come, my dear,” said she, 
without any quaver of the voice; and she kissed her 
first on one cheek and then on the other. * But you 
must be tired with your long journey. Come, I will 
show you your dressing-room; they have taken some 
tea up for you.” 

* And to-night we dine at seven, my dear,”’ said the 
father of the house, addressing her at the same time, 
“for we thought you might be hungry after your 
journey. So don’t take too much time in dressing, my 
dear; we are plain folks; we will see all your finery 
another night. Higgins, have Mrs. Alfred’s boxes 
taken up at once!” 

Mrs. Alfred meanwhile stood looking a little puzzled, 
a little amused, but not at all shy. She seemed to con- 
sider it rather a good joke. 

“Go on, Jinny,” her husband said to her lazily. “I 
shan’t dress.” : 

“That is an old privilege of Alfred's, my dear,” said 
Mrs. King, leading the newcomer away. “ His father, 
now, hasn’t missed dressing for dinner one evening since 
we were married—except the night the Vicarage took 
fire. But I suppose young men are not so ceremonious 
now. Here is your room, my dear; Catherine is bringing 
some hot water, and she will open your boxes for you.” 

And the old lady herself went and stirred up the 
fire, and drew the low easy-chair nearer to the little 
table where the tea-things were, and continued talking 
in the kindliest way to her new guest until the maid 
arrived. Mrs. Alfred had said nothing at all; but she 
seemed contented—and amused. 

At seven o’clock everyone had assembled in the 
drawing-room, except Mrs. Alfred. The Vicar’s wife 
had arrived ; she was a stout, anxious-eyed little woman, 
who was obviously alarmed, and talked much to assure 
those around her that she was quite at ease. Mr. 
Alfred himself was lazy, good-natured, indifferent—he 
had drank two or three glasses of sherry meanwhile, to 
pass the time. ‘ 

Punctually at seven Mrs. Alfred appeared. 
looked more prim and nice and neat than ever in 
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black silk dress with old lace on the open square in front 
and on the cuffs of the tight sleeves. 

“Mrs. Lynnton—my daughter Jinny,” said the old 
white-haired lady, introducing the newcomer to the 
Vicar’s wife. 

Dinner was announced; and the big folding-doors 
thrown open. 

‘My dear,” said Mr. King to his wife, “ I must take 
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in Mrs. Alfred. It is a weleome-home, you know. 
Alfred, you take in Mrs. Lynnton. Come along, child.” 

And he gave her his arm with great ceremony, and 
led her into the long, old-fashioned dining-room, which 
was a blaze of candles, and gave her the scat at his 
right hand, and immediately called for a fire-screen lest 
the fire should be too much. 

“ Or will you sit the other side, my dear ?”’ said he, 

“Oh, no, Sir,” she said, very prettily—out of com 
pliment to his age. ‘ Oh, no, Sir, I am best pleased to 
sit where you wish me to sit.”’ 

For by this time the amused look had gone out of 
her face; and she seemed to have grown sensible of 
tie great kindness these people were trying to show her. 

Dinner went on; and the conversation rested mainly 
between Mr. Alfred, who was asking questions about 
the people in the neighbourhood, and the Vicar, who 
answered him. But when anything amusing was said 
it was addressed to Mrs. Alfred, or else they looked to 
see whether she was pleased; and she received a great 
deal of attention from the old gentleman next her ; and 
had many kind things said to her by his wife. But 
Mrs. Alfred’s face grew more and more strange. She 
seemed depressed and troubled—timid at the same time 
and self-conscious; once or twice her lips were 
tremulous. And then all at once she rose, and quickly 
went to where Mrs. King sate, and threw herself on her 
knees, and clasped the old lady’s knees, and burst into 
a wild fit of sobbing and crying. ‘The old lady turned 
very pale, and put her hand on the younger woman’s 
head, gently. The servants pretended to sec nothing. 
Mr. Alfred flushed angrily and said— 

‘Jinny, don’t make a fool of yourself. Go back to 
your seat.” 

Then the elder woman raised her, with a tenderness 
and compassion not altogether assumed, and led her 
back, saying — 

“You are tired, my dear. I thought. you looked 
tired, my dear. We will let you go soon to bed 
to-night.” 

Then everybody talked at once; and the little 
incident seemed easily forgotten Moreover, as the 
evening progressed, old Stephen King convinced himself 
that he had done what was best for the bygone Kings 
of Kingscourt and any Kings of Kingscourt there might 
be. He would pay off his son’s debts, once more. These 
two would be content to remain for years in the country, 
till bygones should be bygones elsewhere ; and even in 
the country the neighbours might pretend to a convenient 
ignorance. ‘The Vicar would help him. 

The Vicar and his wife left about ten; Mr. and 
Mrs. Alfred retired early ; the various agitations that 
had shaken the old silver-haired dame gave place to a 
quiescence that was in a measure hopeful. Then sleep 
overtook the old manor-house ; and the silence of the 
night. 

About midnight there was a loud crash in the 
dining-room. Certain of the servants slept on the ground 
floor, for safety’s sake ; and the first one—indeed, the 
only one—to be thoroughly aroused by this sudden 
noise was the butler, a young man who had inherited 
the position from his father. He jumped up, hastily 
donned some clothes, and carried a light along to the 
room ; wisely thinking that if it was only a picture that 
had fallen he need not alarm the whole household. At 
the same time he went cautiously, for he did not wish 
to be seized by the throat unawares. 

He found the dining-room door open, and something, 
in the dark inside, lying prone on the floor. He pushed 
forward his candle, and to his horror found it was Mrs. 
Alfred, who was slowly raising herself by both hands. 

“Oh, ma’am, what has happened?” he cried. 

‘Be quiet. Where’s the brandy?” she said, 
angrily; and then she put her hand to the side of her 
forehead. ‘I’ve struck my head against something.” 

This young man was a miracle of discretion ; but he 
was startled. She did not talk incoherently; and yet 
she could not rise. 

“Is it Mr. Alfred, ma’am? Shall I take him some 
brandy? I hope he isn’t ill, ma’am?” he said in a 
breath. 

“ Mr. Alfred, you fool! He’s been dead drunk in 
bed for more than an hour. Where’s the brandy? 
Why don’t you leave the spirit-stand out, you miserly 
thief?” 

Then he saw how matters stood; and though he was 
frightened a little, he was prudent. He went and got 
some brandy-and-water in a tumbler ; he coaxed her to 
go up stairs; he assisted her up; and then, having put 
her quietly into her room, he returned down stairs, and 
locked the dining-room door, putting the key in his 
pocket. 

This incident the young butler kept discreetly to 
himself; he was not going to imperil his situation by 
telling such a story about his future master and mistress. 
All the same, the old father and mother began to grow 
very uneasy. Mrs. Alfred was too unwell to appear next 
day—nor would she see any one. She wanted brandy, 
however, to keep her system up. The following day 
the same legend was repeated. On the evening of that 
day Alfred King sought out his father in the study and 
said he wanted to speak to him. 

“Look here, father ; it’s no use. I’Il tell the truth. 
I came down here to humbug you, and get some more 
money out of you. But what’s the good?—if Jinny 
had the wealth of the Rothschilds she’d run through 
it in a fortnight; and then her first trick would be to 
cut me, Oh,I know her; she’s not a bad sort; but 


she’s been brought up to be what she is; and she 
doesn’t mean anything shabby, anything more than a 
cat thinks its 1* cruel when it plays witha mouse. Well, 
no matter.” ‘ 

He rang the bell; ordered some brandy-and-soda ; 
and continued. 

“Now I’ve got some pride in the old place, too, 
father: I don’t want to see Jinny send Kingscourt 
spinning, the moment you die. Well, this is what I 
propose. I’m no good. I’m played out. I’ve had 
my turn. Well, now, if you'll clear off my debts this 
time, and start me free with £5000—giving it in trust 
to somebody—so that I can have my £200 or £250 a 
year—then I’ll consent to quash the entail; you bring 

1ome Frank ; and give him Kingscourt. ‘That’s better 
than being a sailor ; and he’ll look after the old place.” 

The old man regarded him calmly, but also with a 
strange, wistful, sad look. 

“Thad thought of it. But is there no other way, 
Alfred ?” 

“No. I’m broke. I’mdone. If you want tosave 
Kingscourt, that ’s the only way.” 

“And you?” 

“T’ve had my turn; I can’t complain. Sooner or 
later Jinny ’ll bolt. Then I’ll go to the States and try 
my hand at something.” 

“Do you know they’ve just made Frank com- 
mander?”’ 

“He'll be glad to leave the Navy, all the same. 
Tellows can’t marry while they ’re in the Navy.” 

** What are your debts now, Alfred ?” 

Here the brandy-and-soda was brought im, which 
gave him time to think. 

“I don’t know exactly. Two brutes have got hold 
of me. I should fancy they could all be choked off 
with £8000—say £9000.” 

* £14,000—it will be a heavy charge on the estate.” 

“But I shall be off it. What’s more, father, if 
Frank comes home, and gets married, and plays the 
good boy, and all that kind of thing, don’t let him get it 
into his head that Iam jealous of him, or that I think 
he has supplanted me. Frank is a fine chap. ‘Tell him 
it was my proposal; and I hope he’ ll be a better scn to 
you than I have been. Well, is it a bargain, father ?” 

The gld man thought for some time ; and at length 
said 

“as. 

“Well, then, there’s another thing. Jinny’s 
stumbled against something, and gota black eye. Let’s 
get her out of the house without the serygnts seeing 
her—this evening, after dusk. And I’ll meet you any 
day you like at Shaen and Maskell’s.” 

This, then, was how it came about that Commander 
Francis Holford King, R.N., was summoned home from 
the West Indies, where he had been with his ship, the 
Hellespont. He was grave for his years; and he was 
more manly in figure, somehow, oo certainly browner 
of face, than when we last saw him at Bellagio, on Lake 
Como; but as he sailed past the Eddystone Light and 
entered the smooth waters of Plymouth Sound, there 
was something within him that told him his heart had 
not quite forgot all its old memorics. 


CHAPTER XI. 
TRANSFORMATION. 

Captain Frank was everything and did everything that 
his parents could have hoped for—except in one 
direction : he would have nothing said about marriage. 
He came home without a murmur; he never uttered a 
word of regret about his giving up a profession that he 
had fair hopes of advancement in; he adopted his new 
set of duties with cheerfulness ; and entered with zest 
into the festivities of the season. For the leaf was 
beginning to fall; and all the people about were pre- 
paring to shoot the covers; so that parties had to be 
made up and invitations issued ; and there soon came to 
be a general stir throughout the country-side. Captain 
Frank, though he was not much of a shot, took his 
share in all these things ; but he held aloof from woman- 
kind; and would not have his marriage even spoken of, 
by his most intimate relatives. 

What was the man made of, that he could resist a 
scene like this? Imagine an open glade in a beautiful 
Wiltshire wood, on the morning after a slight fall of 
snow. ‘The skies are blue, and the world is full of clear 
sunlight; the hollies are intensely green over the white 
of the snow; here and there on the bare branches are a 
few red leaves. Also on the snow itself there is a stain 
of brownish red in some places, where the light air of 
the morning has shaken down withered needles from a 
tall pine-tree. Then there is a distant, sharp flutter ; 
the noise increases; suddenly a beautiful thing—a 
meteor of bronze and crimson—comes whirring along 
at a tremendous pace ; Captain Frank blazes away with 
one barrel and misses ; before he knows where he is the 
pheasant seems a couple of miles off in the silver and 
blue of the sky; and he does not care to send the 
second barrel on a roving commission. He puts his gun 
over his shoulder; and returns to his pensive con- 
templation of the glittering green hollies, and the white 
snow, and the maze of bare branches going up into the 
blue. 

But a new figure appears in the midst of this 
English-looking scene. A very pretty young lady comes 
along smiling—her pink cheeks looking all the pinker 
and her blue eyes all the bluer because of the white 
snow and also the white fur round her neck. This is 


pretty Mary Coventry, who is staying at present at 
Kingscourt. She has the brightest of smiles, and the 
whitest of teeth. 

“ Cousin Frank,” she says, “ where do you gentle- 
men lunch to-day ?” 

‘Look here,” he answers, “ you’ ye come right up 
the line between the guns and the beaters.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” she says, gaily. “I know 
your father doesn’t allow shooting at ground game into 
cover.” 

** Lunch is to be up at the Hill Farm.” 

“Oh, that’s the very thing. I want a long walk. 
And [ will help Higgins to have everything ready for 
70u.”’ 

“It will be very rough and tumble. You had much 
better go back home to lunch.” 

“But [ have come for the very purpose! I have 
brought sugar and cinnamon to mull the claret for you. 
You will find it scalding hot when you come.” 

A hare ran by, some dozen yards off: he did not 
fire. 

“I see I amin your way. Good-bye for the present.” 

“Good-bye. If you do mean to go up to the Hill 
Farm, you had better keep to the road. Or else,’ he 
added, laughing, *“ Mr. Ferrers will have something to 
say to you.” 

“ Well,” said pretty Mary Coventry to herself, as 
she passed on and into the road, “he did not even 
thank me for all my trouble. And I always thought 
sailors were supposed to be nice. But perhaps he is 
lamenting some blackamoor sweetheart in Patagonia ; 
and won’t take any notice of anybody.” 

It was about a week after this that Captain Frank, 
having run up to town, met a young gentleman in 
Piccadilly whom he seemed to recognise. He looked 
again—yes, it could be no other than ‘Tom Beresford. 
But it was Tom Beresford transformed. Mr. Tom was 
now of age; he had his club, which he much fre- 
quented ; he had assumed the air and manner of a man 
about town. ‘That is to say, although he was clever 
enough and had a sufficient touch of humour, he culti- 
vated a languid stare, and was chary of speech; and, 
although he was a well-built young fellow, he walked 
with his elbows out and his knees in as if the tightness 
of his trousers and his boots made it nigh impossib!e 
for him to walk at all. Moreover, his dress was more 
rigidly correct than ever ; and, of course, he carried the 
inevitable cane—inevitable as the walking-stick of the 
Athenian. 

Frank King went up to him eagerly. 

‘“* Hallo, Beresford, how are you ?”’ 

“ How are you?” was the answer, as a slight boyish 
blush somewhat interfered with the dignity of Mr. ‘fom. 
** How are you? I heard you were at home again. I 
heard of you through the Strathernes.” 

“And I heard of you in the same way,” said 
Captain King, who scemed greatly pleased to meet an 
old friend. “I’ll turn and walk with you. I've 
nothing particular to do.” 

* Will you come and lunch with me?” said Mr. 
Tom (he had recovered himself after the inadvertent 
blush). ‘ We can walk along to the club.” 

“Yes, I will,” said Frank King, heartily. “ Which 
is your club ?” ‘ 

* The Waterloo. They call it that because it isn’t 
in Waterloo-place. It’s in Regent-strect.” 

* All right,” said the other ; but instantly he began 
to pursue his inquiries. * Yes, I heard of you and your 
family from the Strathernes. ‘There have been great 
changes since I left England. Your eldest sister is 
married, is she not ?”’ 

“You mean Moll: yes. They live in town—a 
small house back there in Mayfair. He used to bea 
richer man,’ observed Mr. Tom, contemplatively, 
“before he took silk.’ , 

** But they are going to make him a Judge, I hear.” 

“ Faith, then, I hope he’ll never have to try me,” 
said Mr. ‘Tom, with an air of conviction. ‘“ He and I 
never could hit it off. I hate pompous people; and 
people who give themselves airs. Now I took a liking 
to you the first five minutes I saw you.” 

Captain King was dutifully grateful for this con- 
descension. He said he also hated pompous people— 
he couldn’t bear them. And then he asked about ‘lom’s 
sister Edith. 

*“* She is engaged to be married, isn’t she ? ” 

“It’s my belief,” said Mr. Tom, with a smile, “ that 
she has engaged herself to both of them, just to make 
sure ; and that she can’t make up her mind which to 
send off. I don’t wonder at her pulling a wry mouth 
about having to marry a soda-water manufacturer; but 
Soda-water isn’t half a bad sort of fellow, and he is 
fearfully rich. You see, he is particularly beaming just 
now; for there have been two or three blazing hot 
summers running, and the demand must have been tre- 
mendous. ‘Then young Thynne, he’s no end of a swell, 
no doubt; but you may be cousin to all kinds of Earls 
and Dukes without their giving you anything. I should 
fancy his father lets him have two or three hundred a 
year. I should like to see the Sentimental get along 
with that! You can’t live on a fellow’s ancestry. | 
think she should take Soda-water, even if he hasn’t got 
anything like a father to speak of. And even if he 
hasn’t got a father—this was what Nan said—he might 
be equally ‘ sans pére et sans reproche’”’. 

“It was your sister Anne said that, was it?” 
remarked Frank King, quickly. 

** ‘That was in her saucy days,” said Mr. Tom, sadly. 
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: It’s quite different now. Now she’s on the pious 
ay. 
“The what ?”’ said Frank King. It was clear that, 
however Mr. Tom had altered, he had not chosen to 
improve his manner of speech. 

“Oh, High Church, and reredoses,” said the irre- 
verent youth. “Silver embroideries, don’t you know, 
and visiting the poor, and catching all sorts of con- 
founded infection. And then I suppose she ’N end by 
marrying that curate that’s always about the house. 
What a shame it is! She used to be such a brick. 
And to go and marry a curate.” 

“TI heard of that, too,” said Captain Frank, with a 
bit of asigh. It was 
indeed among the first 
things he had heard 
after returning to 
England. 

By this time they 
had reached Mr. Tom’s 
club, which was 
pleasantly situated at a 
corner of the great 
thoroughfare, so that 
it had from its coffee- 
room windows a spa- 
cious view, and was 
altogether a light and 
cheerful sort of place. 

“ But you don't ask 
about the Baby,” said 
Mr. Tom, as he was 
entering his friend's 
name in the Strangers 
Book—the Waterloo 
being a hospitable little 
club that allowed 
visitors to come in at 
any hour. ‘ And the 
Baby ?s in a hole.” 

* Well, it must be a 
sad thing for a baby 
to be in a hole; but I 
don’t quite under- 
stand,” said Captain 
King. 

* Don’t you remem- 
ber the Baby. The 
youngest? Madge?” 

“Oh. Well, I only 
saw her once, I think. 

What is the matter 
with her?” 

* First pick out what 
you want for lunch, 
and then I’ll tell you.” 

This was easily done; 
and the two friends 
sate down at a small 
window-table, which 
enabled them to glance 
out at the passing 
crowd and even as far 
as the Duke of York’s 
column and the tops 
of the trees in St. 

James’s Park. 

“You see my sisters 
have all been wards in 
Chaneery. I wasalso,” 
said Mr. Tom, with a 
slight blush: for he 
was no more than six 
months escaped from 
tutelage. “I suppose 
the executors funked 
something about my 
father’s will; at all 
events, they flung the 
whole thing in. Well, 
no great harm has 
come of it; not so 
much cost or worry as 
you would expect. 

Only the girls have 
had bad times of it 
about their sweet- 
hearts. I mean the 
Baby” 

“The Baby! 
old is she ?”’ 

“Eighteen ; and uncommonly good looking, I think. 
Have some sherry. Well, the Baby made the acquaint- 
ance at somebody’s house of a young fellow—son of a 
barrister—not a farthing but what he picks up at pool. 
I don’t think she meant anything—I don’t a bit. 
There’s a lot of that kind of nonsense goes on down 
there: Nan is the only one who has kept clear out of it. 
Well, the guardians didn’t see it; and they went to the 
Court; and they got the Vice-Chancellor to issue an 
order forbidding young Hanbury from having any sort 
of communication with Madge. Now, you know, if you 
play any games with an order of that sort hanging over 
you, it’s the very devil. It is. Won’t you have some 
pickles ?” 

“ And how is Miss Madge affected by the order ?” 
asked Captain King. 

“Oh,” said this garrulous youth, who had entirely 


How 


forgotten his cultivated, reticent manner in meeting this 
old friend, “she pretends to be greatly hurt, and thinks 
it cruel and heart-breaking and all the rest of it; but 
that’s only her fun, don’t you know; she’s precious 
glad to get out of it, that’s my belief ; and nobody knew 
better than herself he wouldn’t do at all. Finished ? 
Come and have a game of billiards then.” 

They went up stairs toa long, low-roofed apartment, 
in which were two tables. They lit cigars ; chose their 


cues; and fell to work. Frank King had not played 
half-a-dozen strokes when Mr. Tom said generously— 
“T will put you on thirty points.” 
They played five minutes longer, 


“ Look here, I will give you another thirty.”’ 

“ Sixty ina hundred ?” said King, laughing. “ Well, 
that is rather a confession of bad play.” 

“* Oh, as for that,” said Mr. Tom, “I don’t see that 
a naval officer should be ashamed of playing badly at 
billiards. He should be proud of it. I shan’t glory in 
it if I beat you.” 

Mr. Tom was really very friendly. 
of games or so he said— 

“Look here, it’s nearly four o’clock. I am going 
down to Brighton by the 4.30. Will you come down 
and see my mother and the girls? I am afraid we can’t 
put you up; but you can get a bed-room at the Norfolk 
or Prince’s; and we dine at eight.” 

Frank King hesitated fora minute or two. Ever 
since he had come to England he had had a strange 
wish to see Nan Beresford, even though he had heard 


After a couple 


she was going to be married. He wished to see whether 
she had turned out to be what he had predicted to him- 
self ; whether she retained those peculiar distinctions of 
character and expression and manner that had so 
attracted him ; somehow he thought he would like just 
to shake hands with her for a moment and see once 
before him those clear, blue-grey, shy, humorous eyes. 
But this proposal was too sudden. His heart jumped 
with a quick dismay. He was not prepared. 

Nevertheless, Tom Beresford insisted. Was Captain 
King staying at a hotel? No; he had got a bed-room 
in Cleveland-row. That was the very thing; they 
could stop the hansom there on their way to Victoria 
Station. The girls 
would be glad to see 
him. They had always 
been watching _ his 
whereabouts abroad, in 
the Admiralty appoint- 
ments in the news- 
papers. 

At last, with some 
little unexpressed 
dread, Frank King 
consented; and _ to- 
gether they made their 
way to Victoria Sta- 
tion. 

“You know,” said 
Mr. Tom, apologeti- 
cally, in the Pullman, 
“I’ve been talking a 
lot about my sisters ; 
but I tell ‘you honestly 
I don’t see any girls to 
beat them anywhere. 
I don’t. The Senti- 
mental is rather stupid, 
perhaps ; but then she 
scores by her music. 
Nan’s the one for my 
money, though. She 
isn’t the prettiest ; bur 
put her down to any 
dinner-table, and you 
can lay odds on her 
against the field. 1! 
believe there are a 
dozen old gentlemen 
who have got her name 
in their will—not that 
she cares for worldly 
things any more—it 's 
all sanctity now. 1 
wish to goodness some- 
body would ””—— 

But Mr. Tom had a 
little discretion. Ile 
said no more. 

«I suppose they are 
all very much changed 
in appearance,” Frank 
King © said, thought- 
fully. ‘ Ishouldn’t be 
surprised if I scarcely 
recognised them.” 

* Oh, yes, they are. 
And I will confess that 
Nan has improved in 
one way. She isn’t as 
cheeky as she used 
to be; she’s awfully 
good - natured — she ’d 
do anything for you. 
When I get into 
trouble, I know Nan 
will be my _ sheet- 
anchor.” 

“Then I hope the 
cable will hold,’ said 
Frank King. 

They reached 
Brighton. Tom Beres- 
ford found his com- 
panion strangely silent 
and preoccupied. The 
fact was that Captain 
Frank was very un- 
usually agitated. He 
hoped she might not 
be alone. ‘Then he 
strove to convince himself that she must be quite altered 
now. She must be quite different from the young girl 
who walked up the Spliigen pass with him. Then she 
was scarcely over seventeen; now she was over twenty. 
He would see some one he might fail to recognise; not 
the Nan of former days; not the Nan that had long ago 
enchained him with her frank, odd ways and her true 
eyes. 

They drove first to a hotel, and secured a bed; then 
they went to Brunswick-terrace. When they went up 
stairs to the drawing-room, they found it empty. 

“ They can’t be all out,” said Mr. Tom; “ I’ll go 
and find them.” 

He left; and Captain Frank began to try to quict 
down this uncalled-for perturbation. Why should he 
fear to see her? ‘The past was over. Never was any 
decision given more irrevocably ; even if there had been 
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any question as to an open future, that had been dis- 
posed of by the news that had met him on his return to 
England. It ought only to be a pleasure to him to see 
her. He thought she would welcome him in a kind 
way; and he would show her that he quite accepted 
circumstances as they were. Only—and this he kept 
repeating to himself—he must expect to be dis- 
illusionised. Nan would no longer be that former 
Nan. Some of the freshness and the young wonder 
would be gone ; she would be eligible as a friend ; that, 
on the whole, was better. 

Well, the door opened, and he turned quickly ; and 
then his heart jumped. No; she had not changed at 
all, he said to himself 
as she advanced to- 
wards him witha smile 
anda frankly extended 


straying to the younger girl, who had gone to restore 
Nan’s portrait to its place, and he was astonished to see 
how this family likeness could extend even to the pose of 
the figure and the motion of the hand. He could almost 
have believed now that that was Nan there ; only he had 
been told that the real Nan—no doubt very much 
altered—was for the time being staying with some friends 
at Lewes. 

In due time he went away to his hotel to dress for 
dinner—an operation that was somewhat mechanically 
performed. He was thinking chiefly of what Mr. Tom 
had told him in the railway-carriage concerning the 
young genileman who had been warned off by the Vice- 


middle of his spacious shirt-front shone a large opal, 
surrounded with small diamonds. 

Captain King had the honour of taking Lady Beres- 
ford down to dinner; and he sate between her and Miss 
Madge. It soon became apparent that there was going 
to be no lack of conversation. John Roberts, the soda- 
water manufacturer, was a man who had a large enjoy- 
ment of life, and liked to let people know it, though 
without the least ostentation or pretence on his paii. 
He took it for granted that all his neighbours must 
necessarily be as keenly interested as himself in the 
horse he had ridden that morning to the meet of the 
Southdown foxhounds, and in the run from Henderley 
Wood through the 
Buxted covers to Crow- 
borough village. But 
then he was not at all 
bound up in either 





hand. The same plea- 
sant eyes; the same 
graceful, lithe figure ; 
the same soft voice, as 
she said —— 

“Oh, how do you 
do, Captain King ?” 

And yet he was be- 
wildered. There was 
something strange. 

“I—I am very glad 
to see you again, Miss 
Anne,” he stammered. 

She looked at him 
for a moment, puzzled ; 
and then she said, with 
a quiet smile— 

“Oh, but I’m not 
Nan. I see you have 
forgotten me. I’m 
Madge.” 

CHAPTER XII. 
NEW POSSIBILITIES. 
‘Many people have 
told me I am very like 
what Nan used to be,” 
continued Miss Madge, 
pleasantly. “ And there 
is a photograph of 
her ——. Let me sec, 
where is it?” 

She went to a table 
and opened an album : 
his eyes following her 
with wonder and a 
vague bewildered de- 
light. Tor this was a 
new acquisition to the 
world; another Nan; 
a Nan free from ail 
hateful ties; a Nan 
not engaged to be 
married. Presently she 
returned with a card 
in her hand. 

“It was taken at 
Rome the time Nan 
went to Italy. That’s 
more than three years 
now. I think myself 
it is like me; though 
it is rather too young 
for me.”’ 

It was indeed re- 
markably like. But 
yet sure enough it was 
Nan—the Nan that he 
remembered walking 
about the brilliant hot 
gardens at Bellagio. 
Here she was standing 
at a table; her head 
bent down; her hand 
placed on an _ open 
book. It was a pretty 
attitude; but it hid 
Nan’s eyes. 

“Yes, it would do 
capitally as a portrait 
of you,” he said. 
quickly; ‘no wonder 
I was mistaken. And 
your sister Edith, has she grown up to be like your 
eldest sister in the same way ?”’ 

“Oh, no ; Edith never was like the rest of us. Edith 
is dark, you know”’ 

Any further discussion of Miss Edith’s appearance 
was stopped by the entrance of that young lady herself, 
who was preceded by her mamma. Lady Beresford 
received Captain King very kindly, and repeated her 
son’s invitation that he should dine with them that 
evening. And had he seen the Strathernes since his 
return? And how long did he propose remaining in 
Brighton? And which hotel was he staying at? 

The fact was, Captain King was still a little bewil- 
dered. He answered as he best could Lady Beresford’s 
questions, and also replied to some profound remarks of 
Miss Edith’s concerning the rough weather in the 
Channel; but all the time his eyes were inadvertently 














Chancellor. He had taken little interest in the story 
then ; now he was anxious to recollect it. Certainly Miss 
Madge did not seem to have suffered much from that 
separation. 

When he returned to Brunswick-terrace he found 
that the only other guest of the evening had arrived, 
and was in the drawing-room with thie family. From the 
manner in which this gentleman held himself aloof from 
Miss Edith, and did not even speak to her or appear to 
recognise her presence, Frank King concluded that he 
must be Miss Edith’s suitor—no other, indeed, than 
the person whom Mr. Tom had called Soda-water. 
Soda-water, if this were he, was a man of about five- 
and-thirty, of middle height, fresh-complexioned, and of 
wiry build, looking more like an M. F. H., in fact, than 
anything else. His clothes seemed to fit well, but 
perhaps that was because he hada good figure; in the 


fox-hounds or harriers. 
He was as deeply in- 
terested as anyone pre- 
sent in the fancy-dress 
ball of the next week, 
and knew all the most 
striking costumes that 
were being prepared. 
No matter what it 
was—old oak, the pro- 
posed importation of 
Chinese servants, port 
wine, diamonds, blacix 
Wedgwood, hunters, 
furred driving-coats, 
anything, in short, that 
was sensible, and prac- 
tical, and English, and 
conduced to man’s solid 
comfort and welfare in 
this far too speculative 
and visionary world— 
he talked about all such 
things with vigour, 
precision, and  de- 
light. The substantial, 
healthy look of him 
was something in a 
room. Joy radiated 
from him. When you 
heard him describe how 
damsons could best be 
preserved, you coukl 
make sure that there 
was a firm and healthy 
digestion: he was not 
one of the wretched 
creatures who prolong 
their depressed exist- 
ence by means of 
Angostura bitters, and 
only wake up to an 
occasional flicker of 
life at the instigation 
of sour champagne. 

This talk of the joy- 
ous Roberts was chiefly 
addressed to Lady 
Beresford ; so it gave 
Frank King plenty of 
opportunity of making 
the acquaintance of 
Nan’s younger sister. 
And she seemed 
anxious to be very 
pleasant and kind to 
him. She wanted to 
know all about Kings- 
court, and what shoot- 
ing they had had. She 
told him how they 
passed the day at 
Brighton; and _inci- 
dentally mentioned that 
they generally walked 
on the Pier in the 
forenoon. 

** But you won’t be 
going to-morrow, will 
you?”’ he said, quickly. 

“Why not?” she 
said. 

“TIT am afraid the 
weather promises to be wild. The wind is south-west, 
and freshening. Listen!” 

There was a faint, intermittent, monotonous rumble 
outside, that told of the breaking of the sea on the 
beach. 

* That ground-swell generally comes before a storm,” 
he said. “I thought it looked bad as I came 
along.” 

“Why should you prophesy evil?” she said, 
petulantly. 

“Oh, well, let us look at the chances on the other 
side,’ he said, with good-humour. “The best of 
Brighton is that there is nothing to catch and hold the 
clouds; so, with a fresh southerly wind you may have 
them blown away inland, and then you will have breaks 
of fine weather, And then the streets dry up quickly 
in Brighton.” 
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“ But all that means that it’s going to be a wet 
Way,” she said, as if he were responsible. 

“With breaks, I hope,” he answered, cheerfully. 
“ And then, you know, living at Brighton, you ought to 
be half a sailor—you shouldn’t mind a shower.” 

“Oh, but I do,” she said. “It’s all very well for 
Nan to get on her thick boots and her waterproof and 
go splashing away across ploughed fields. I wonder 
what the house would be like if every one went on in 
that way, and came home all over mud.” 

However, Madge soon repented of her petulance, 
and was quite attentively kind to the new guest, even 
reproving him for not attending to his dinner and letting 
things pass. 

Dinner over, Mr. Tom took his mother’s seat, and 
somewhat grandly sent round the wine. As nobody 
took any, and as starting subjects of interest was not 
Mr. Tom’s strong point, he suddenly proposed that they 
should go into the billiard-room and send for the girls. 
This was acceded to at once. 

Now billiards is a game in which a good deal of 
favour can be shown, in a more or less open way. Mr. 
Tom, having no one of sufficient skill to match himself 
against, chose to mark; and directed the remaining 
four to have a double-handed game. Mr. Roberts 
immediately declared that Madge and himself would 
play Captain King and Miss Edith. This was assented 
to in silence—though Madge did not look well pleased ; 
and the game began. 

Very soon, Mr. Tom said, 

“ What’s the matter with you, Madge ? 
playing dark? Have you got money on ? ” 

Frank King followed Madge, and it was most 
extraordinary how she was always missing by a hair’s- 
breath, and leaving balls over pockets. 

* What do you mean, Madge?” Mr. Tom protested. 
“Why didn’t you put the white ball in, and go into 
baulk ? ” 

“Tdon’t play Whitechapel,”’ said Madge, proudly. 

Frank King and his partner seemed to be getting on 
very well; somehow, Madge and the joyous Roberts 
did not score. 

*‘ Look here,”’ said Mr. Tom, addressing the company 
at large, after she had missed an easy shot. ‘“She’s 
only humbugging. She’s a first-rate player. She 
could give any one of you thirty in a hundred, and 
make you wish you had never been born. I say it’s all 
humbug. She’s a first-rate player: why, she once beat 
me, playing even!” 

But even this protest did not hinder Frank King 
and Edith coming out triumphant winners ; and Madge 
did not seem at all depressed by her defeat—though 
she said apologetically to Mr. Roberts that one could 
not play one’s best always. 

Mr. Tom perceived that this would not do; so he 
fell back on pool (penny and sixpenny)—so that each 
should fight for his own hand. He himself took a ball, 
but, being strong and also magnanimous, would have 
no more than two lives. 

Here, however, a strange thing happened. Frank 
King’s ball was yellow; Madge’s green; Mr. Tom’s 
brown. Now, by some mysterious process, that yellow 
ball was always in a commanding position near the 
middle of the table: while, when Mr. Tom came to 
play, the green ball was as invariably under a cushion. 

“ Well, you are a sniggler, Madge,” said her brother, 
becoming very angry. ‘You play for not a single 
thing but the cushion. I didn’t think you cared so 
much for twopence-halfpenny in coppers.” 

“How can I play out when you follow?” said 
Madge; but even that flattery of his skill was un- 
availing. 

“Wait a bit,’ said he. “I’ll catch you. You 
can’t always sniggle successfully. Even Roberts him- 
seli—I beg your pardon, Mr. Roberts, it was the other 
Roberts I meant--couldn’t always get under the 
cushion. Wait a bit.” 


Are you 


There was no doubt that Madge was a most pro- 
voking and persistent sniggler. She would play for 
nothing, and the consequence was that Frank King, to 
his own intense astonishment, found himself possessed of 
his original three lives, while everybody else’s lives were 
slowly dwindling down. She played with such judgment 
indeed that Mr. Tom at length got seriously angry, and 


began to hit wildly at the green ball in the savage hope 
of fluking it, the inevitable result being that he ran in 
himself twice, and departed from the game—and from 
the room, too, saying he was going to smoke a cigar. 

Then these four diverged into various varieties of the 
game, in all of which Madge was Frank King’s champion 
and instructress ; and he wasvery grateful to her,and tried 
to do his best—though he was chiefly engaged in think- 
ing that her clear blue-grey eyes were so singularly like 
Nan’s eyes. Indeed, Madge had now to put forth all 
her skill, for he and she were playing partners against 
the other two, and it was but little help she got from 
him. 

“IT am very sorry,” he said to her, after making a 
fearfully bad shot. “I ought to apologise.” ; 

* At all events, don’t always leave the red ball over a 
pocket,” she said, sharply—but that may have been less 
temper than an evidence that she was really in earnest 
about the game. 

Moreover, they came out victors after all, and she 
was greatly pleased; and she modestly disclaimed what 
he said about her having done all the scoring, and said 
she thought he played very well considering how few 
opportunities he must have had of practising. As she 
said so—looking frankly towards him—he thought that 
was just the way Nan would have spoken. The pleasant 
and refined expression of the mouth was just the same, 
and there was the same careless grace of the fair hair 
that escaped from its bonds in fascinating tangles. He 
thought her face was a little less freckled than Nan’s— 
perhaps she did not brave the sunlight and the sea-air so 
much. 

The evening passed with a wonderful rapidity; when 
Mr. Tom came back again into the room—followed by 
a servant bringing seltzer-water and things—they found 
it was nearly eleven. 

“IT must bid your mamma good-night, and be off,” 
said Frank King to Madge. 

* Oh,” she said, “it is unnecessary. Mamma goes 
to her room early. She will make her excuses to you 
to-morrow.” 

In an instant the pale, pretty face had flushed up. 

‘**T mean when you call again—if you are not going 
back to London at once,”’ she stammered. 

“ Oh, no,” he said, quite eagerly, “Iam not going 
back to London at once. I may stay here some little 
time. And, of course, I shall call and see your mamma 
again if I may—perhaps to-morrow.” 

“Then we may see you again,” she said, pleasantly, 
as she offered him her hand. ‘ Good-night. Edith and 
I will leave you to your billiards and cigars. And I 
hope your prophecies are not going to interfere with 
our morning walk to-morrow. When there is a heavy 
sea coming in you see it very well from the New Pier. 
Good-night.” 

Miss Madge went up stairs to her room; but 
instead of composing her mind to sleep, she took out 
writing materials, and wrote this letter :— 

** Dear old Mother Nan, 

“You won't guess who is below at this moment— 
11 p.m.—playing billiards with Tom and Mr. Roberts. 
Captain King. If I were he I would call myself 
Holford-King, for that sounds better. Edith says he is 
greatly improved; and she always said he was nice 
looking. I think he is improved. He was not in 
uniform, of course, which was a pity, for I remember 
him before; but, at all events, he wore neat, plain gold 
studs, and not a great big diamond or opal. I can’t 
bear men wearing jewels like that; why don’t they 
wear a string of pearls round their neck? I have been 
in such a fright. H. sent me a letter—not in his own 
handwriting. Isn’t it silly? I don’t want my name in 
the papers. Tom says they will put him in prison * like 
winking’ if he is not careful. It 1s stupid; and, of 
course, I shall not answer it, or have anything to do 
with him. Mr. Roberts dined here this evening. I 
think he has too much to say for himself. I like 
quiet and gentlemanly men. Captain King and his 
party got 135 pheasants last Thursday, to say nothing 
of hares and rabbits; so I suppose they have good 
shooting; I wish they would ask Tom. CC’. J. has 
disappeared from Brighton so far as I can make 
out; and I beleive (ste) he is haunting the neigh- 
bourhood of Lewes, leoking out for a certain old 
Mother Hubbard. Happily he has got nothing to fear 
from the Chancery people; I suppose they daren’t 
interfere with the Church. My seal-skin coat has come 
back, it is beautiful now; and I have got a hat and 
feather exactly the same colour as my Indian red skirt, 
so I think they will go very well together. The seal- 
skin looks blacker than it was. ‘The sea is rough 
to-night, but I hope to get down the Pier to-morrow 
morning. Brighton is fearfully crowded just now; and 
you should come away from that sleepy old Lewes, and 
have a look at your friends. Good-night, dear Nan. 

** MADGE. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


ORMUZD AND AHRIMAN. 

The woman is not born who can quite forget the man 
who has once asked her to become his wife, even though 
at the moment she may have rejected the offer without 
a thought of hesitation. Life with her, as with all of 
us, isso much a matter of experiment, and so rarely turns 
out to be what one anticipated, that even when she is 
married, and surrounded with children, husband, and 
friends, she cannot but at times bethink herself of that 


proposal, and wonder what would have happened 
if she had accepted it. Would her own life have 
been fuller, happier, less occupied with trivial 
and sordid cares? Would he have become as great 
and famous if she had married him, and hampered 
him with early ties? Might not she—supposing 
things to have gone the other way—haye saved him 
from utter ruin, and have given him courage and hope ? 
After all, there is nothing more important in the world 
than human happiness; and as the simple “ Yes” or 
‘“*No” of maidenhood may decide the happiness of not 
one but two lives, that is why it is a matter of universal 
interest in song and story ; and that is why quite elderly 
people, removed by half a century from such frivolities 
themselves, but nevertheless possessed of memory and 
a little imagination, and still conscious that life has been 
throughout a puzzle and a game of chance, and that 
even in their case it might have turned out very dif- 
ferently, find themselves awaiting with a strange 
curiosity and anxiety the decision of some child of 
seventeen, knowing no more of the world than a baby 
dormouse. 

On the other hand, the woman who does not marry 
is still less likely to forget such an offer. Here, plainly 
enough, was a turning point in -her life; what has 
happened since she owes to her decision then. And as 
an unmarried life is naturally and necessarily an un- 
fulfilled life, where no great duty or purpose steps in to 
stop the gap, it is but little wonder, if in moments of 
disquietude or unrest, the mind should travel away in 
strange speculations, and if the memory of a particular 
person should be kept very green indeed. Nan Beres- 
ford, at the age of twenty, would have been greatly 
shocked if you had told her that during the past three 
years she had been almost continually thinking about 
the young sailor whom she had rejected at Bellagio. 
Had she not been most explicit—even eagerly explicit ? 
Had she not experienced an extraordinary sense of relief 
when he was well away from the place, and when she 
could prove to herself in close self-examination that she 
was in no way to blame for what had occurred? She 
was a little sorry for him, it is true; but she could 
not believe that it was a very serious matter. He would 
soon forget that idle dream in the brisk realities of his 
profession ; and he would show that he was not like 
those other young men who came fluttering round her 
sisters with their simmering sentimentalites and yain 
flirtations. Above all, she had been explicit. That 
episode was over and closed. It was attached to Bel- 
lagio: leaving Bellagio, they would leave it also behind. 
And she was glad to get away from Bellagio. 

Yes ; Nan would have been greatly shocked if you 
had told her that during these three years she had been 
frequently thinking of Frank King—except, of course, 
in the way any one may think of an officer in her 
Majesty’s Navy, whose name sometimes appears in the 
Admiralty appointments inthe newspapers. Her mind was 
set on far other and higher things. It was the churches 
and pictures of Italy that began it—the frescoes in the 
cloisters, the patient sculpture telling of the devotion of 
lives, even the patient needlework on the altars. She 
seemed to breathe the atmosphere of an Age of Faith. 
And when, after a long period of delightful reverie 
abroad, and mystical enjoyment of music and archi- 
tecture and painting all combining to place their noblest 
gifts at the service of religion, she returned to her 
familiar home in Brighton, some vague desire still 
remained in her heart that she might be able to make 
something beautiful of her life, something less selfish 
and worldly than the lives of most she saw around her. 
And it so happened that among her friends those who 
seemed to her most earnest in their faith and most ready 
to help the poor and the suffering, those who had the 
highest ideals of existence and strove faithfully to reach 
these, were mainly among the High Church folk. 
Insensibly she drew nearer and nearer tothem. She 
took no interest at all in any of the controversies then 
raging about the position of the Ritualists in the Church 
of England; it was persons not principles that claimed 
her regard; and when she saw that So-and-so and 
So-and-so in her own small circle of friends were living, 
or striving to live, pure and noble and self-sacrificing 
lives, she threw in her lot with them, and she was 
warmly welcomed. For Nan was popular in a way. 
All that acerbity of her younger years had now ripened 
into a sort of sweet and tolerant good-humour. Tom 
Beresford called her a Papist, and angrily told her to 
give up “that incense-dodge ;”’ but he was very fond 
of her all the same; and honoured her alone with his 
confidence ; and would have no one say any ill of her. 
Nay, for her sake he consented to be civil to the Rev. 
Mr. Jacomb. 

Of Charles Jacomb it needs only be said at present 
that he had recently been transferred to an extremely 
High Church at Brighton from an equally High Church 
in a large, populous, and poor parish in the south-east of 
London, wherethesemi-Catholicservices had succeededin 
attractingaconsiderable number of people who otherwise 
would probably have gone to no church at all. It was 
his description of his work in this neighbourhood that 
had won tor him the respect and warm esteem of Nan 

seresford. The work was hard. The services were 
almost continuous; there was a great deal of visitation 
to be got through; in these labours he naturally ran 
against cases of distress that no human being could 
withstand; and he had £60a year. Moreover, there 
were no delicate compensations such as attend the 
labours of curates in some more favoured places. There 
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was not—Mr. Jacomb emphatically remarked—there 
was not a gentleman in the parish. When he went to 
Brighton he had considerably less work, and a great 
deal more of dinners and _ society, and pleasant 
attentions. And Mr. Jacomb, while he was a devoted, 
earnest, and hard-working priest, was also an English- 
man, and liked his dinner, and that was how he became 
acquainted with the Beresfords, and gradually grew to 
be an intimate friend of the family. His attentions to 
Nan were marked, and she knew it. She knew, although 
he had said nothing to her about it, that he wished her 
to be his wife ; and though she would rather have been 
enabled to devote her life to some good end in some 
other way, was not this the only way open to her? By 
herself, she was so helpless to do anything. So many 
of her friends seemed to cultivate religion as a higher 
species of emotion—a sort of luxurious satisfaction that 
ended with themselves. Nan wanted to do something. 
If Mr. Jacomb had still been in the south-east of 
London, working on his £60 a year, Nan would have 
had no doubt as to what she ought to do. 

But Nan had very serious doubt; more than that, 
she sometimes broke down, and delivered herself over 
to the devil. At such times a strange yearning would 
take possession of her ; the atmosphere of exalted religious 
emotion in which she lived would begin to feel stifling ; 
at all costs, she would have to get out of this hot-house 
and gain a breath of brisk sea air. And then she would 
steal away like a guilty thing on one of her long land 
cruises along the coast ; and she would patiently talk to 
the old shepherds on the downs, and wait for their laconic 
answers; and she would make observations to the coast- 
guardsmen about the weather; and always her eyes, 
which were very clear and long-sighted, were on the 
outlook for Singing Sal. Then, if by some rare and 
happy chance she did run across that free-and-easy 
vagrant, they always hada long chat together—Sal very 
respectful, the young lady very matter-of-fact; and 
generally the talk came round to be about sailors. Nan 
Beresford had got to know the rig of every vessel that 
sailed the sea. Further than that, she herself was 
unaware that every morning as she opened the newspaper 
she inadvertently turned first of all to the “ Naval 
and Military Intelligence,’ until she had acquired an 
extraordinary knowledge of the goings and comings and 
foreign stations of her Majesty's ships. And if she 
sometimes reflected that most officers were transferred 
to home stations for a time, or took their leave in the 
ordinary way, and also that she had never heard of 
Captain King—for she saw he had been made Com- 
mander on account of some special service—being in 
England, was it not natural that she might have a secret 
consciousness that she was, perhaps, responsible for his 
long banishment ? 

But these solitary prowls along the coast, and these 
conferences with Singing Sal, were wrong; and she 
knew they were wrong; and she went back to the 
calmer atmosphere of those beautiful services in which 
the commonplace, vulgar world outside was forgotten. 
She grew, indeed, to have a mysterious feeling that to 
her the Rev. Charles Jacomb_ personified Religion, and 
that Singing Sal in like manner was a sort of high 
priestess of Nature; and that they were in deadly 
antagonism. ‘They were Ormuzd and Ahriman. She 
was a strangely fanciful young woman, and she dwelt 
much on this thing, until, half fearing certain untoward 
doubts and promptings of her heart, she began to think 
that if now and at once Mr. Jacomb would only ask her 
to be his wife she would avoid all perils and confusions 
by directly accepting him, and so decide her future 
for ever. 

But that morning that brought her Madge’s letter 
saying that Captain Frank King was in Brighton, Nan 
was singularly disturbed. She was staying with the 
Rey. Mr. Clarke and his wife—an old couple who liked 
to have their house brightened occasionally by the 
presence of some one of younger years. They were 
rood people—very, very good; and a little tedious. 
Nan, however, was allowed considerable liberty; and 
was sometimes away the whole day from breakfast-time 
till dinner. 

Madge had written her letter in a hurry; but did 
not post it, in her inconsequential fashion, until the 
afternoon of the next day, so that Nan got it on the 








morning of the following day. She read and re-read it ; 
and then, somehow, she wanted to think about it in the 


open—under the wide skies, near the wide sea. She 
wanted to go out—and think. And she was a little bit 
terrified to find that her heart was beating fast. 

She made some excuse or other after breakfast, and 
departed. Ii was a clear, beautiful December morning, 
the sun shining brilliantly on the evergreens and on the 
red houses of the bright, clean, picturesque, English- 
looking old town. She went down to the station, and 
waited for the first train going to Newhaven. When it 
came in, she took her place; and away the train went, 
at no breakneck speed, down the wide valley of the 
Ouse, which, even on this cold December morning, 
looked pleasant and cheerful enough. For here and 
there the river caught a steely-blue light from the sky 
overhead; and the sunshine shone along the round 
chalk hills ; and there were little patches of villages far 
away among the dusk of the leafless trees, where the 
church-spire rising into the blue seemed to attract the 
wheeling of pigeons. To Nan it was all a familiar 
scene ; she frequently spent the day in this fashion. 

Nan was now three years older than when we last 
saw her at Bellagio. Perhaps she had not grown much 
prettier—and she never had great pretensions that way; 
but along with the angularity, so to speak, of her ways 
of thinking she had also lost the boniness of her figure. 
She was now more fully formed, though her figure was 
still slender and graceful ; and she had acquired a grave 
and sweet expression, that spoke of a very kindly, 
humorous, tolerant nature within. Children came to 
her readily ; and she let them pull her hair. She was 
incapable of a harsh judgment. The world seemed 
beautiful to her; and she enjoyed living—especially 
when she was on the high downs overlooking the sea. 

This getting out into the open was on this occasion 
a great relief to her. She argued with herself. What 
dia it matter to her whether Frank King were in 
Brighton ; or even that he had been at the house in 
Brunswick-terrace, dining, and playing billiards? He 
had probably forgotten that ever he had been at Bellagio. 
She was glad the weather was fine. No doubt her 
sisters would soon be setting out for their morning stroll 
down the Pier. 

Nan had taken her ticket for Newhaven Wharf, 
with a vague intention of walking from thence by the 
short cut to Seaford, and from Seaford to Alfriston, 
and so back to Lewes. However, when the train 
stopped, she thought she would have a look at the 
harbour; and very pretty and bright and busy it 
appeared on this clear morning; the brass and copper 
ot the steamers all polished up; flags flying; the sun 
brilliant on the green water of the estuary and on the 
blue water of the ponds beyond that were ruffled with the 
wind. Then, just below her, came in the ferry-boat. She 
thought she would cross (though that was not the way 
to Seaford). When she got to the other side, the slopes 
leading up to the fort seemed temptingly high; she 
knew that from the summit of the downs this morning 
one would have a splended view. And so, perhaps from 
mere habit, she took the old familiar road—past the 
coastguard station, past the pools of ruffled water, up 
the valley by the farmstead, and so on to the high and 
solitary downs overlooking the wide, moving, shining 
sea. 

Brighton ought to be fair and beautiful on such a 
morning as this; perhaps by-and-by she might come 
to have a glimpse of the pale yellow terraces of the 
distant town. No doubt by vhis time Edith and Madge 
were on the Pier—Madge with her red skirt and black 
sealskin coat. Madge always dressed smartly—perhaps 
even a trifle boldly. The band would be playing now. 
In the sheltered places it would be almost warm ; there 
you could sit down and talk and watch the ships go by. 
She supposed that in course of time they would go back 
for luncheon. ‘That was always a merry meal at home. 
They generally had visitors whom they had met casually— 
on the Pier or in the King’s Road. 

So Nan was thinking and dreaming as she walked 
idly along, when her attention was suddenly arrested by 
a sound as of music. She looked round; there was no 
human being in sight; and the telegraph-wires, which 
sometimes decei ved the ear, were far too far away. Then 
as she went on again, she discovered whence the sound 
proceeded—from a little wooden hut facing the sea, 
which had probably been erected there as a shelter for 
the coastguardsmen. As she drew nearer, she recognised 
the staccato twanging of a guitar ; soshe made sure this 
was Singing Sal. She drew nearer still—her footsteps 
unheard on the smooth turf—and then she discovered 
that Sal was singing away to herself, not for amuse- 
ment, as was her wont, but for practice. There were 
continual repetitions. Nan got quite close to the hut, 
and listened. 

Singing Sal was doing her very best. She was 
singing with very great effect; and she had a hard, 
clear, voice that could make itself heard, if it was not 
of very fine quality. But what struck Nan was the 
clever fashion in which this woman was imitating the 
Newcastle burr. It was a pitman’s song, with a refrain 
something like this— 

Ho thy way,* my bonnie bairn, 
Ho thy way, upon my airm, 

Ho thy way, thou still may learn 
To say Dada sae bonnie. 


It was very clear that Sal was proud of her performance; 
and she had a good right to be; for she had caught the 





* TI do not know what this means—“ hold thy wail” ? Thesong 
is a common one in the North of England. 





guttural accent to perfection. For the rest, it was an 
instructive song to be sung as a lullaby toa child ; for this 
was what Nan more or less made out amid the various 
experiments and repetitions :— 
Oh, Johnnie is a clever lad; 
Last neet he fuddled all he had; 
This morn he wasna very bad ; 
He looked the best of ony! 
When Johnnie’s drunk he ’1] tak a knife, 
And threaten sair to hae my life: 
Wha wadna be a pitman’s wife, 
To hae a lad like Johnnie ! 
Yonder’s Johnnie coming noo ; 
He looks the best of a’ the crew ! 
They ’ve all gone to the Barley Moo, 
To hae a glass wi’ Johnnie. 
So let’s go get the bacon fried, 
And let us mak a clean fireside, 
And when he comes he will thee ride 
Upon his knee sae cannie. 
Ho thy way, my bonnie bairn, 
Ho thy way, wpon my airm, 
Ho thy way, thou still may learn 
‘To say Dada sae bonnie ! 


But this was likely to go on for ever; so Nan quietly 
stepped round to the door of the hut, where she found 
Singing Sal sitting on the little cross-bench, entirely 
occupied with her guitar and the new song. When she 
looked up, on finding the door darkened, she did not 
scream; her nerves were not excitable. 

““Oh, dear me, is it you, Miss?” she said. ‘No 
wonder I did not hear ye; for I was making enough 
noise myself I hope you are very well, Miss; it is 
many a day sinc¢ T have seen you on the downs.” 

** T have been living in Lewes for some time,” said 
Nan. “I have been listening to the song you were 
singing. That is not the kind of song that sailors like, 
isi¢¢”’ 

So they had begun about sailors again; and the 
good genius Ormuzd was clean forgotten. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
AT HOME. 

All that night, as Frank King had feared, a heavy 
gale from the south-west raged furiously; the wind 
shaking the houses with violent gusts; the sea thunder- 
ing along the beach. But in the morning, when 
Brighton awoke, it found that the worst of the storm 
had passed over, leaving only a disturbed and dan- 
gerous look about the elements, and also a singular 
clearness in the air, so that the low hard colours of 
water and land and sky were strangely intense and 
vivid. Near the shore the sea had been beaten into a 
muddy brown; then that melted into a cold green 
further out: and that again deepened and deepened 
until it was lost in a narrow line of ominous purple, 
black just where the sea met the vague and vaporous 
grey sky. In fact, at this moment, the scaward view 
from any Brighton window resembled nothing so much 
as an attempt at water-colour that a schoolgirl has got into 
a hopeless mess through washing and washing away at 
her skies until she has got her heaviest colour smudged 
over the horizon-line. 

But then that was only temporary. Every few 
minutes another change would steal over this strange, 
shifting, clear, dark world. Sometimes a long streak 
of sunny green—as sharp as the edge of a knife—far 
out at sea told that there was some unseen rift declaring 
itself overhead in that watery sky. Then a pale orey- 
ness would come up from the south-west and slowly 
cover over Worthing as with a veil; and then again 
that could be seen to go trailing away inland, and the 
long spur beyond the bay appear blacker than ever. 
Sometimes too, as if in contrast with all these cold hard 
tones and colours, a wonder of light would slowly con- 
centrate on the far cliffs in the east, until Seaford Head 
became a mass of glorified golden-white hung appa- 
rently between sea and sky. Altogether, it was not a 
day to tempt fashionable folk to go out for their accus- 
tomed promenade; and assuredly it was not a day, sup- 
posing them bent on going out, to suggest that they 
should be too elaborate about their costume. 

Nevertheless, when Miss Madge Beresford came 
into the billiard-room, where her brother was patiently 
practising the spot-stroke, her appearance seemed to 
produce a great effect. 

“Well, we have got on a swagger dress this time!” 
cried Mr. Tom, who, though he had never been to 
Oxford, was a genuine free-trader in slang, and was 
ready to import it from anywhere. 

He stared at her—at her dark Indian-red hat and 
skirt, and her long tight-fitting black sealskin coat— 
and she bore the scrutiny patiently. 

“You are not going out on a morning like this?” 
he said, at length. 

“ There is no rain now; and the streets are quite 
dry,” pleaded Madge. “I know it’s going to be fine.” 

“It’s no use, Baby. There won’t be a soul to 
admire your new dress. Better go and finish those 
slippers for me.” 

He proceeded with his billiards. 

** Won't you come, Tom?” she said. “I went to 
the bazaar with you, when you wanted to see Kate 
Harman ?” 

“Wanted to see Kate Harman,” he said, cone 
temptuously. ‘“Couldn’t anybody see Kate Harman 
who paid half-a-crown at the door?” 
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Pier with you. There’s one thing sure: J 
shan’t be stared at.” 

So he went and got his hat and cane and 
gloves, and when he had buttoned himself all 
over into the smallest possible compass, he 
called for his sister, an together they went 
out into the gusty, clear, sea-scented morning. 

They had the spacious thoroughfare nearly 
to themsélves, though the pavements were 
fairly dry now. For the day was wild-looking 
still; the occasional gleam of sunlight was 
spectral and watery; and a black shadow 
melting into a soft grey told of showers falling 
far away at sea. At a great rena | drawing- 
room windows, coffee-room windows, club 
windows, were people standing, their hands 
behind their back, apparently uncertain 
whether or not to venture out.: And no doubt 
some of these, remarking Tom and Madge 
Beresford pass, must have thought they 
formed a very handsome couple—the tall well- 
built young fellow who looked three-and- 
twenty though he was not so much, and the 
pretty girl of eighteen who also had a good 
figure and walked well. Their features were 
much alike too; most would have guessed them 
to be brother and sister. 

“T observe,” remarked Mr. Tom, profoundly, 
as he gazed with admiration at his own boots, 
“that when I come out with you, Baby, I have 
to do all the talking. When I go out with 
Nan, now, she does it all, and I am amused. 
It isn’t that I am selfish; but a girl come to 
your time of life—a woman, indeed—ought to 
cultivate the art of amusing people. ‘There is 
a want of originality about you”’ 

“There is a want of politeness about you,” 
said Miss Madge, calmly. 

“There is not that flow of ideas that helps 
one to pass the time. Now that ought to be 
the business of women. Men who haye the 
hard work of the world to get through require 
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to be entertained, and women should make a 
study of it, and learn to be amusing”’ 

“You won’t talk like that to your rich 
widow,” said his sister, ‘“‘ when you have to go 
to her for a cheque.” 

“Now there ’s what I would cail a sort of 
vacuity in your mind,” he continued, bending 
his cane from time to time on the pavement, 
“that might be filled up with something. You 
might read the newspapers. You might get 
to know that a Conservative Government and a 
Liberal Government are not in office at the 
same time—not generally, at least.” 

‘**Tom,” she said, ‘do you think you could 
get Captain King to come to the Hunt ball?” 

He glanced at her suspiciously. 

“Captain King,” said he. “ How do you 
know'1 am going to see Captain King again? 
How do you know that he did not go back to 
town this morning ?”’ 

“Because,” she answered, with her eyes 
fixed on some distant object, “‘ because I can 
see him on the Pier.” 

Tom Beresford had a quick, dark suspicion 
that he had been made a fool of, even while 
he was lecturing his sister on her ignorance ; 
but he was not going to admit anything of 
the kind. 

“Yes,” he said, carelessly; “I fancy that 
is King coming along. I hope he won’t be 
gone before we get there; I want him to tell 
me where he gets his boots. Mine aren’t bad, 
you know,” he said, glancing approvingly at 
these important objects, “ but there’s a style 
about his that I rather fancy.” 

“Don’t forget about the ball, Tom,” said 
his sister, “it would be very nice if we could 
get up a little party amongst ourselves.” 

But Tom, as he walked along, continued to 
glance down at his glazed boots in a thoughtful 
and preoccupied manner; it was clear that his 
mind was charged concerning them, 
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Frank King was on the Pier, and very few others 

besides, except the musicians in their box. He threw 

away a cigar, and came forward quickly. His face 
expressed much pleasure, though he regarded Madge 

Beresford with something of timidity. 

“T was afraid you would not venture out on such a 
morning,” he said, looking at the clear blue-grey eyes 
that were immediately turned away. 

Her manner was civil, but that was all. She shook 
hands with him, of course, and regarded him for half a 
second; but then she turned aside somewhat, so that he 
and Tom might talk together. For he was Mr. Tom’s 
friend, and no doubt they might have something to say 
to each other, about boots or cigars, or such things. 

However, the three of them very soon found them- 
selves walking together, up towards the end of the 
empty Pier, and Tom was in an amazingly good humour, 
and did his best to amuse this new friend. They sate 
down where they were sheltered from the gusts of wind, 
and listened a little to the music, and talked a great 
deal—though Madge chiefly listened. Madge pretended 
to be mostly interested in the music, and in the few 
more people who had now been tempted to come down 
the Pier: but she knew that while her brother and 
Captain King were very busy talking, the latter was 
very frequently regarding her. What she did not know 
was that he was trying to make himself believe that that 
was Nan who was sitting there. 

Then they went for a stroll again, and they looked 
at the kiosques, and they took refuge froma few passing 
drops of rain; and they hurried to see a heavy fishing- 
smack go by the end of the Pier, beating out against 
the south-w esterly wind. And although Frank King 

again and again addressed her, as was demanded of him, 
she did not enter much into conversation with him. He 
was Tom’s friend, she let it be understood. Never- 
theless, she met his eyes once or twice, and she had a 
pleasant and amiable look. 

She began to think that there must be something 
very striking and attractive about this young sailor when 
even her brother Tom—who seemed to consider that the 
whole world should wait upon his highness—so clearly 
went out of his way to make himself agreeable. Not 
only that, but when they had had enough of the Pier, 
and had taken a stroll or two along the King’s-road, 
bringing the time to nearly one o’clock, what must Mr. 
Tom do but insist that Frank King should come in and 
lurch with them ? 

; * Well, I will,” said he, 
at the hotel in the evening. 
hotel is not exhilarating.” 

* But you'd far better 
Tom, boldly. 

* Oh, I can’t do that,” 


“if you will dine with me 
Dining by yourself at a 
dine with us too,” said Mr. 


said Frank King—but with 


a slight increase of colour which showed that he wished 


“Even as itis lam afraid Lady Beresford 


”? 


he could. 
will think it rather cool if I turn up again now. 

“Oh, you don’t know what Brighton is 2: this time 
of -year,” said Mr. Tom. ‘ All the resident people like 
ourselves keep open house, don’t you know, and very 
glad to. We never know how many are coming in to 
Tunch ; but then they put up with anything ; and it’s 
great fun; it’s an occupation for idle people. Then 
when you’ve got a billiard-table, they can turn to that 
on wet days. Or Edith can give them some music; 
they say she’s rather a swell at it. You see, everybody 
is in Brighton in December, with friends or in hotels ; 
and as I say it’s a case of open house and take your 
chance.” 

** We are more formal, and a little duller, in Wilt- 
shire,” said Frank King. “ I wish you’d come to Kings- 
court for a few days. We haven't shot the best of the 
covers yet.” 

Those who thought that Tom Beresford was a foolish 
youth knew nothing about him. Without a hum or a 
ha he said, 

“Yes, I will. When?” 

“I’m going back for Christmas. 
have to stay here with your sisters. 
as you can manage.” 

“TI could come to you on the 27th or 28th.” 

“ That’s settled, then. I will write and let you know 
about trains and things.” 

As luck, good or ill, 


Of course you'll 
As soon after that 


would have it, there was no 
other visitor at lunch; the party consisting of Lady 
Beresford, her two daughters, Mr. Tom, and Captain 
Frank King. But Mr. Tom was in high spirits over 
this prospective visit to Kingscourt; and was most 
amiable to everybody and everything ; he even said that 
he himself would go through to Lewes and fetch Nan 
home for Chrisffnas. 

Now this was odd; that whenever Nan’s name was 
mentioned Frank King always glanced up with a quick 
look, as if he were surprised. Was he beginning to 
believe, then, as he had tried to make himself believe, 
that this was the real Nan Beresford now on the other 
side of the table? Was he surprised to be reminded 
of the other Nan far away—and now no doubt greatly 
altered from her former self? Madge Beresford was 
aware that her neighbour opposite regarded her very 
i Ries she pretended not to be conscious of 

; but once or twice, when she looked up and her eyes 
abe his, she thought there was an oddly wistful or even 
puzzled expression in those dark blue eyes that Edith 
was always talking about. 

After luncheon Lady Beresford retired to her room, 
as was her wont; the ‘two young ladies went up stairs 
to the drawing-room ; and Captain King accompanied 


them, for Madge had asked him to advise her about the 
rigging of some boats she had been sketching. Mr. Tom 
remained below to practice the spot stroke. 

In the drawing-room Miss Edith hoped that her 
playing a little would not interfere with their artistic 
pursuits ; and Madge went and got her sketch-book and 
water-colours and carried them toa small table at one 
of the windows, and sate down. Captain King 
remained standing. 

The sketches, to tell the truth, were as bad as bad 
could be. They were all experimental things, done out 
of her own head, aiming at a land of the beautiful 
unknown to anybody on earth but the chromo-litho- 
grapher. The actual sea was out there, staring her 
in the face, and there were boats on the beach and 
boats on the water; but instead of trying her hand at 
anything before her, she must needs imagine lovely 
pictures, mostly of blue and pink, with goats perched 
on brown crags, and an ill-drawn eagle soaring over a 
snow-peak. There were, however, one or two sketches 
of mist or moonlight or thunder-storm that had cer- 
tainly a weird and eerie effect ; but it was not necessary 
to tell the spectator that these had been got in moments 
of impatience when, after laborious trials at brilliant- 
hued scenes, the angry artist had taken up a big brush 
and washed the whole thing into chaos—thereby, to her 
astonishment, reaching something, she did not know 
exactly what, that was at all events mysterious and 
harmonious in tone. 

But it was the shipping about which she had 
sought his advice. The little white dots on blue lakes 
that were supposed to be feluccas or barchette he 
passed ; but when it came to a big sailing-boat lying on 
a beach, and that beach presumably Cornish, from the 
colour of the rocks, he made a civil and even timid 
remonstrance. 

“I don’t think I would have the mast quite in the 
middle of the boat, if I were you,” said he, gently. 

“I thought it always was,” she said—and yet if she 
had gone to the window she might have seen. 

“If it is a lugger, you see,” he continued, giving 
her all sorts of chances of escape, ** the mast would be 
at the bow. And if it is a cutter, you would have to 
put the mast farther forward, and give her a boom 
and a bowsprit. Or if it is a yawl, then you would 
have a little jigger-mast astern—about there 

“Oh, I can’t be expected to know things like that,” 
she said. ‘ Scientific accuracy isn’t wanted. They’re 
only sketches.” 

** Yes; oh yes,” he said. 

“Won't that boat do?” she demanded. 

“Oh yes, it will do,” he said, fearful of offending 
her. “It-isn’t exactly where they put masts, you 
know; but then few people know about boats, or care 
about them.” 

She was not very well pleased ; but she continued to 
show him more sketches, until Mr. Tom came up to see 
when they were coming to billiards. 

“I shouldn’t have shown you these at all,” she said. 
“IT don’t take interest in them myself. I would far 
rather draw and paint flowers; but we never have any 
flowers now except those waxen-looking heaths and that 
flaming pointsettia over there.” 

** What did you call it, Madge : ?”* said Mr. Tom. 

“T called it pointsettia,” she said, w ith dignity. 

‘“‘Gamekeeper’s Greek, I should say,” he remarked, 
with his hands in his pockets. ‘‘A cross between a 
pointer anda setter. You shouldn’t use long words, 
Madge. Come along down 

But this mention of flowers put a new idea into the 
head of Captain Frank King. That very morning he 
had passed a window where he had seen all sorts of 
beautiful blossoms, many of them lying in cotton wool— 
pink and white camellias, white hyacinths, scarlet 
geraniums, lilies of the valley, and what not. Now 
might he not be permitted to send Miss Margaret a 
selection of these rare blossoms—not as a formal bouquet 
at all—but merely for the purposes of painting? They 
would simply be materials for an artist ; and they would 
look well in a pretty basket, on a soft cushion of wool. 


CHAPTER XV. 
A MESSAGE. 

Frank King could never exactly define what peculiarities 
of mind or person or manner it was that had so sin- 
gularly attracted him in Nan Beresford, though he had 
spent many a meditative hour on board ship in thinking 
about her. In any case, that boyish fancy was one 
that a few years’ absence might very well ‘have been 
expected to cure. But the very opposite had happened. 
Perhaps it was the mere hopelessness of the thing that 
made him brood the more over it, until it took pos- 
session of his life altogether. He kept resolutely abroad, 
so that he had but few chances of falling in love with 
somebody else, which is the usual remedy in such cases. 
When at length he was summoned home, about the 
first news that reached him was of Nan’s contemplated 
marriage. He was not surprised. And when he con- 
sented to go down to Brighton with her brother, it was 
that he might have just one more glimpse of one whom 
he always had known was lost to him. He had nothing 
to reproach her or himself with. It was all a misfortune, 
and nothing more. But his life had been changed for 
him by that mere boyish fancy. 

Then came that wonderful new hope. Nan was 
away; Nan was impossible; but here was the very 
counterpart of Nan; and why should he not transfer all 


that lingering love and admiration from the one sister 
to the other who so closely resembled her? It was the 
prompting of despair as much as anything else. He 
argued with himself. He tried to make himself believe 
that this was really Nan—only grown a year or so older 
than the Nan whom he had last seen at Como. Of 
course there must be differences; people changed with 
the changing years. Sometimes he turned away, so that 
he might only hear her; and her voice was like Nan’s. 

Now, if Frank King was busy persuading himself 
that this transference of affection was not only natural 
and possible, but indeed the easiest and simplest thing 
in the world, it must be admitted that he obtained every 
help and encouragement from Madge Beresford herself. 
She was more than kind to him; she was attentive ; she 
professed great respect for his opinions ; and she did her 
best to conceal—or rather, let us say, subdue—her bad 
temper. And they were very much together during 
these two or three days. Frank King, being on such 
intimate terms of friendship with Mr. Tom, had almost 
become an inmate of the house. His being carried off 
to lunch—when they met him in the morning—was a 
matter of course. Then he watched Madge paint ; and 
listened to Edith’s music ; or they all went down stairs 
and played billiards ; and by that time it was the hour 
for the afternoon promenade. It was no matter to them 
that December afternoons are short, and sometimes 
cold; one’s health must be preserved despite the 
weather ; and then, again, Brighton looked very pic- 
turesque in the gathering dusk, with the long rows of 
her golden lamps. To observe this properly, however, 
you ought to go out on the Pier; and although at that 
hour at that time of the year there is not a human being 
to be found there, that need not interfere with your 
appreciation of the golden-lit spectacle. 

Moreover, Mr.'Tom was a tyrant. When he had 
settled that Captain King might as well remain to 
dinner, instead of going away to dine by himself at his 
hotel, it was no use for Captain King to resist. And 
then Tom’s invitation, for mere courtesy sake, had to be 
repeated by Lady Beresford, and prettily seconded by 
the two girls. No such favours, be it observed, were 
showered on the efflorescent Roberts or on young 
Thynne : Mr. Tom had taken the sailor suitor under his 
protection ; there was to be a distinction drawn. 

One night, just after Frank King had left, Tom and 
his sister were by themselves in the billiard-room. 

** I want to speak to you, Madge,” said he, in a tone 
that meant something serious. 

** Very well, then.” 

“Now, none of your airs and pretence,” he said. 
** You needn’t try to gammon me.” 

“If you would talk English, one might understand 
you,” she said, spitefully. 

** You understand me well enough. When you were 
on the Pier this morning your eyes were just as wide 
open as anybody’s. And again this afternoon, when you 
were up on the Marine Parade.” 

Madge flushed a little, but said nothing. 

“You know as well as anybody that that fellow 
Hanbury is hanging about,” said Tom, regarding her 
with suspicion. “ He is always loitering round, dodging 
after you. And I won’t have it. I'll write to the Chief 
Clerk, if he doesn’t mind.” 

“I don’t suppose the Chief Chief and the Vice- 
Chancellor and the whole lot of them,’’ said Madge, 
pretending to be much interested in the tip of her cue, 
“can expel a person from Brighton who 1s doing no 
harm.” 

“Doing no harm? If you didn’t encourage him, do 
you think he’d hang about like that? If he knew dis- 
tinctly you wanted “him to be off, do you think he'd 
spend his time slinking about the streets? I believe he 
has been writing to you again.’ 

This was quite a “random shot ; but it told. 

“He sent me one l¢tter—not in his own hand- 
writing,” Madge confessed, diffidently. 

“* Show it to me!” 

“Tcan’t. I burned it. 
wouldn’t get the poor fellow into trouble ! 

“T’ve no patience with you!” he said, angrily. 
** Why can’t you be fair and aboveboard? Why don't 
you send the fellow about his business at once”’ 

“Well, I have.” 

“Why don’t you settle the thing straight? You 
know Frank King wants to marry you; anybody can 
see that. Why don’t you have him, and be done with 
it?” 

Madge turned away a little, and said, with a very 
pretty smile, 

* And so I would, if he would ask me.” 

Well, Mr. Tom thought he knew something of the 
ways of womankind, from having been brought up 
among so many; but this fairly took his breath away. 
He stared at her. He laid down his cue. 

“Well, I’m smashed,” he said, at length. And then 
he added, slowly, “i ’m glad I’ve got nothing to do 
with you women. I believe you’d roast any fellow 
alive, and then cut him into bits for fourpence-half- 
penny. It isn’t more than three months since you were 
crying your eyes out about that fellow Hanbury ”’ 

“ You were as anxious as anyone he should be 
sent away,” retorted Madge. ‘ It appears I can’t please 
everyone. Perhaps on the whole it would be as well to 
continue the game, for I only want three to be out.” 

Tom gave up. He continued the game ; and played 
so savagely and so well that poor Madge never 
got her three. And he did not recur to that subject 


I was afraid. Tom, you 
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except to say the last thing at night, as the girls were 
leaving, 

‘Look here, Madge, that fellow Hanbury had better 
take care.” 

I suppose he can look after himself,” said Madge. 
“TI have nothing to do with him. Only you can’t expect 
me not to be sorry for him. And how am I to send him 
away when I dare not speak tohim? And do you think 
the streets of Brighton belong to me?” 

Tom again gave up, but was more convinced than 
ever that women were strange creatures, who could not 
be straightforward even when they tried. From that 
and similar generalisations, however, he invariably 
excepted Nan. Nan did not belong to womankind ag 
considered as a section of the human race. Nan was 
Nan. 

The next afternoon Captain King called to say good- 


bye. He found the girls very busy over Christmas 
cards. Madge was painting little studies of flowers for 


exceptionally favoured people, and she invited him to 
look over these. 

“They are very pretty,” he said. “I hope the 
people who are fortunate enough to get them will value 
them. I mean they are not like ordinary Christmas 
cards.” 

“Oh, if you like them,” said Madge, modestly, “‘you 
might take one for yourself.” 

““May I?” he said, regarding her, “and may I 
choose the one ?”’ 

“Oh yes, certainly,” she answered. 

“IT know the one [ should like to take,” he said, still 
regarding her. ‘ This one.” 

It was a little bit of forget-me-not, very nicely 
painted—from memory. He showed it to her. 

** May I take this one with me?”’ he said. 

“Yes,” she answered, in a very low voice, and with 
her eyes cast down. 

After that there was a brief silence, only broken by 
the sound of Miss Edith’s pen, that young lady being at 
the other side of the table addressing envelopes. 

Captain Frank went back to Wiltshire, greatly 
treasuring that bit of cardboard, and making it the basis 
of many audacious guesses at the future. Nan came 
home from Lewes for Christmas ; and Madge was par- 
ticularly affectionate towards her. 

“What pretty flowers you have!’”’ Nan said, just 
after she had arrived—the first time, indeed, she went 
into the dining-room. 

“Yes,” Madge answered, ‘Captain King sent me 
flowers once or twice, and some of them have kept very 
well. But I wish they wouldn’t wire them.” 

Nan turned away quickly towards the window, and 
said nothing. 

Then Tom went down to Wiltshire, and was most 
warmly received at Kingscourt. Also pretty Mary 
Coventry, who was still staying in the house, was kind 
to this handsome, conceited boy; and he was rather 
smitten; but he kept a tight hold on himself. ‘ No,” 
he said to himself, * I’m not going to marry any woman; 
I know too much about them.” 

He had a royal time of it altogether; but most of 
all he enjoyed the quieter days, when he and Frank 
King went shooting rabbits on the heath. It was sharp, 
brisk work in the cold weather, better than standing in 
wet ploughed ficlds outside woods and waiting until both 
toes and fingers got benumbed. There was no formality 
in this business, and no ladies turning up at lunch, and 
no heart-breaking when one missed. Frank King was 
excessively kind to him. Not caring very much for 
shooting himself, he was content to become Mr. Tom’s 
henchman; and they got on very well together. 
Further, in the smoking-room at night these two were 
thrown on each other’s conversation—for old Mr. King 
did not smoke—and it was remarkable how interesting 
Captain King found his friend’s talk. It was mostly 
about Madge and her sisters; and Frank King listened 
eagerly, and always would have Mr. Tom have another 
cigarette, while he was busy drawing imaginative pictures; 
and convincing himself more and more that Madge was 
no other than Nan, and that life had begun again for 
him, with all sorts of beautiful possibilities in it. For 
he could not be blind to the marked favour that the 
young lady had shown him; and he had long ceased to 
have any fear of the shadowy Hanbury who was skulking 
somewhere unregarded in the background. 

At length one night Captain Frank in a burst of 
confidence told Mr. ‘Tom all about it, and asked him to 
say honestly what he thought the chances were. Would 
Lady Beresford have any objection? Would Miss 
Margaret consider he had not known her sufficiently long 
or intimately? What was Mr. 'Tom’s own opinion ? 

Mr. Tom flushed uneasily. 

* T—well, you see—I keep out of that kind of thing 
as arule. Women have such confounded queer ways. 
You’re sure to put your foot into it if you intermeddle. 
These girls are always worrying people about their 
sweethearts—all ‘but Nan. I wish to goodness they 
were all married; my life is made a burden to me 
amongst them.” 

«But what do you think, Beresford? Haven't you 
any opinion? What would you do in a similar case?” 

“« 7?” said Mr. Tom, with a laugh, “I suppose I 
should ask the girl; and if she didn’t like to say yes, 
she could do the other thing.” 

 But—do you think there would be a chance ?”’ 

“ Write and see,” said Mr. Tom, with another laugh; 
further than that he would not interfere. 

Frank King considered for a time ; and at last boldly 


’ 
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determined to act on this advice. He sate up late that 
night, concocting a skilful, cautious, appealing letter ; 
and as he re-wrote it carefully, all by himself, in the 
silence, it seemed to him almost as if he were beseeching 
Nan to reconsider the verdict she had given at Bellagio 
more than three years before. Life would begin all over 
again if only she would say yes. Sometimes he found 
himself thinking of that ball in Spring-gardens ; and of 
her startled shyness, and of her winning confidence, and 
anxious wish to please ; until he recollected that it was 
Madge to whom he was writing, and that Madge had 
never been to the ball at all. 

This fateful missive was left to be dispatched the first 
thing in the morning ; and at the very least there must 
needs be two or three days’ interval. But it cannot be said 
that he passed this time in terrible anxiety. He was 
secretly hopeful ; so much so that he had begged Mr. 
Tom, who ought to have gone back before this time, to 
wait another day or so. His private reason was that he 
hoped to accompany Madge’s brother to Brighton. 

All the same, the crisis of a man’s life cannot 
approach without causing some mental disturbance even 
in the most hopeful. Long before the Kingscourt family 
had assembled round the breakfast-table, Frank King had 
ridden over, on these two or three cold mornings, to the 
postal town, which was nearly two miles off, so that he 
should not have to wait for the arrival of the bag. And 
at last came a letter with the Brighton post-mark. He 
glanced at the handwriting, and thought it was Madge’s. 
That was enough. He put it in his pocket without 
opening it ; went out and got on his horse; and went 
well outside the little town into the quietude of the 
lanes before putting his hand into his pocket again and 
taking the letter out. 

No, he was not very apprehensive about the result, 
or he could not have carried the letter thus far unopened. 
But all the same the contents surprised him. He had 
expected, at the worst, some mild refusal on the ground 
of haste ; and, at the best, an evasive hint that he might 
come to Brighton and talk to Lady Beresford. But all 
the writing on this sheet of paper consisted of two 
words, “ From Madge ;’’ and what accompanied them 
was a bit of forget-me-not—not painted, this time, but 
a bit of the real flower. It wasa pretty notion. It 
confessed much, without saying much. There was a 
sort of maiden reticence about it; and yet kindness ; 
and hope. What Frank King did not know was this— 
that it was Nan Beresford who had suggested that 
answer to his letter. 

Ile never knew how he got home that morning. He 

yas all in a tempest of eagerness and delight; he 
scarcely lived in to-day—it was next day. It was the 
future that seemed to be around him. He burst into his 
friend’s bed-room before the breakfast-gong had sounded. 

** Beresford, I’ll go with you whenever you like 
now. Whenever you like. I’m going to Brighton 
with you, I mean.” 

“Oh, that’s it, is it?” said Mr. Tom, without looking 
up—he was tying his shoes. 

“I’ve heard from your sister, you know ” 

“IT thought so. It’s all right, then, is it ?” 

“T hope so. I’m very glad it’s settled. And you 
know I don’t want to turn you out of the house; but 
you’ve been very kind, waiting a day or two longer; 
and I should like to get to Brighton at once.” 

**T’ll start in five minutes if you like,’ said Mr. 
Tom, coolly, having finished with his shoes. ‘ And I 
suppose I ought to congratulate you. Well,I do. She’s 
a very good sort of girl. Only” 

He hesitated. It was inauspicious. 

“What do you mean ?” said Captain Frank. 

** Well, I’ve seen a good deal about women and their 
goings on, don’t you know,” said Mr. Tom, with a sort 
of shrug. “ They’re always changing and chopping 
and twisting about. The best way is to marry them 
offhand, and take the nonsense out of them.” 

Captain Frank laughed. This was not at all alarming. 
And when it became secr tly known that Captain Frank 
was immediately going to Brighton to secure his pro- 
mised bride, there was a great though discreet rejoicing 
at Kingscourt ; and even pretty Mary Coventry came 
with her demure and laughing congratulations; and 
Mr. Tom was made more of than ever during the few 
hours longer that he remained in the house. Frank 
King had not time to think about Nan now; it was 
Madge Beresford who had sent him that bit of forget- 
me-not. er 








CHAPTER XVI. 
REVERIES. 
No sooner had Nan come back to Brighton again, and 
been installed once morc in her former position, than 
the whole house seemed to be pervaded by a quite new 
sense of satisfaction, the cause of which was not even 
guessed at. The wheels of the domestic machinery 
worked far more smoothly; even the servants seemed 
to partake of the general brightness and eheerfulness. 
Edith, the stupid sister, put it down to the Christmas- 
time, and congratulated herself on her evergreens on the 
walls. Mr. Tom observed that the house was far better 
managed when Nan was at home: that meant that he 
found his slippers when he wanted them, and that there 
was always a taper on the chimney-piece in the billiard- 
room. Lady Beresford had all her little whims attended 
to; and as for Madge, that young lady was greatly 
delighted to have a safe and sure confidante. For she 
was much exercised at this time both with her fears 
about Mr. Hanbury, who followed her about like a 





ghost, kept silent by the dread of Vice-Chancellors and 
tipstaffs, and her vain little hopes about Captain Frank 
King, whose intentions were scarcely a matter of doubt. 
Nan listened in her grave, sweet way that had earned 
for her, from Madge, the name of ‘“ Old Mother Nan;” 
and then would say some nice thing to her sister; and 
then would carry her away on some charitable enterprise. 

For this was the Christmas time; and what with 
continual choral services, and evergreens, and unearthly 
music in the still, cold nights, there was a sort of 
exaltation in the air; and Nan wished to be practical. 
In consequence, Lady Beresford was gravely oppressed. 

“TI do believe, Nan,” she said, vexedly, one morn- 
ing, as she was writing out a cheque, “I do believe 
your only notion of Christianity is the giving away 
coals.” 

“And a very good notion too,” said Tom, who would 
allow no one to say anything against Nan. 

But then came that fateful letter from Frank King. 
It arrived on a January morning—on a clear and 
brilliant forenoon, just as Nan and her younger sister 
were going out for a walk, tempted by the sunlight and 
the colours of the sea. Madge herself took it from the 
postman at the door; glanced at the address, hastily 
opened the envelope, and guessed at, rather than read, 
the contents. 

“Oh, Nan,” she said, hurriedly, Wait a moment. 
There is something—something I want to speak to you 
about—come into the dining-room—oh, do you know 
what this is, Nan ?—Captain King has written.” 

“Yes, dear,” said Nan, calmly and kindly, as she 
followed her into the empty dining-room. 

‘“‘T must not show you the letter, must I?” said the 
younger sister, eagerly, though she was herself. still 
reading and re-reading it. ‘* But you know what it is, 
Nan. And I must send an answer—oh, dear, what 
shall I do ?” 

“You ought to know, Madge,” her sister said. “* You 
were not unprepared, surely. I thought you expected 
it. Ithought you would have had your mind made up.” 

“But it is so dreadful—so sudden—so terrible! 
Look at my hands—I am all shaking. Oh, Nan, what 
would you do—what would you do if you were me?” 

Nan seemed to be thinking of something far away ; 
it was after a second that she recalled herself to this 
question, and then she answered with some astonish- 
ment, 

** Don’t you know your own mind, Madge ?” 

“ Well, I do in a way,” said the younger sister, 
still staring at the letter. ‘I like him well enough. I 
think it would do very well; and there would be no 
trouble with any one. I am sorry for that poor fellow 
Hanbury; but what 7s the use of his hanging about, 
and keeping one nervous? ‘There is no use in it all— 
nothing but bother. And I know Captain King is very 
fond of me, and I think he would be very kind; and 
you know he is not going to sea again. And mamma 
would be pleased. Do you think I should go to her 
now ?” 

“What is the use of going to any one until you 
know what your mind is?” 

If the unhappy Hanbury could only have secn his 
sweetheart at this moment—staring blankly at the open 
letter, with a doubt on her face which was most probably 
inspired by some vague and tender recollection of 
himself! What might not have happened if only he 
could have intervened at this crisis, and appealed to her 
with eyes and speech, and implored her to defy these 
terrible authorities in London? But Madge kept 
looking at the letter; and then she shut it together ; 
and then she said with decision, 

“T think it’s the best thing I can do. 
minute, Nan; I’ll go and tell mamma.” 

When she came down stairs again she was quite 
radiant and eager in her joy. 

**Oh, I’m so glad it’s all settled and over. I’m so 
glad there ll be no more worry and bother. And really 
Captain King is one of the nicest-looking men we 
know—Edith has always said so—and he is so quiet and 
pleasant in his manner—and very amusing too: that is 
because he has no pretence. And grateful for small 
kindnesses ; I suppose being so long at sea, and not 
seeing so many people, he hasn’t got blasé. Then he 
never pretends to be bored—but why are vouso solemn, 
Nan; doesn’t it please you?” 

Nan kissed her sister. 

“I hope you will be very happy, dear, 
her grave, kind way. 

‘*‘ Yhen I suppose I must answer his letter at once,” 
continued Madge, in her excited way. ‘“ But how am I 
to do it, Nan? See how my fingers are all shaking; I 
couldn’t write. And it would take me a month to find 
out what to say—and here you are being kept in, when 
you are always wanting to be out in the open air” 

“Oh, don’t mind me, Madge. I will stay in with 
pleasure, if you want me.” 

** But you shan’t stay in on my account, dear Mother 
Nan—not a bit of it—not for all the men in the world. 
And yet I ought to send him a message. I ought to 
write.” 

“TI think, Madge,” the elder sister said, slowly, “if 
that is any trouble to you, you might send him a message 
he would understand, without your writing much—a 
flower, perhaps ”’ 

“But what sort of flower?” said the younger sister, 
eagerly. 

Nan’s face flushed somewhat; and she seemed 
embarrassed and slow to answer. 


Wait a 
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** You—you should know yourself,” she said, turning 
her eyes aside. “Any flower, perhaps—a bit of—of 
forget-me-not”’ 

“Of course that would do very well; but where 
could you get forget-me-nots just now,?” 

Nan again hesitated; she seemed to be forcing her- 
self to speak. 


“ There’s a little bit in a button-hole in ’s win- 


dow,” she said at last, “I saw it there yesterday at 


least.” par 
“ Dear Mother Nan,” said Madge, enthusiastically, 


“you are as clever as twenty Vice-Chancellors! We 


will walk along at once, and see if it is still there. And 
in the meantime I will write a word on a sheet of paper— 
I can manage that anyway—and you might address an 
envelope” 

“Oh, no,I couldn’t do that,” said Nan, inadvertently 
shrinking back. 

“ Very well, I will struggle through it,” said Madge, 
blithely ; and she went and got writing-materials, and 
scrawled the few words necessary. 

They went out into the beautiful clear cold morning ; 
and walked along through the crowd of promenaders 
with their fresh-coloured faces and furs telling of the 
wintry weather. And in due course of time they arrived 
at the florist’s window ; and found the bit of forget-me- 
not still in the little nosegay. Madge made no seerct 
of herintention. She opened up the nosegay on the 
counter of the shop: took out the piece of forget-me- 
not; put it in the folded sheet of paper; and then 
carefully—but with fingers no longer trembling—closed 
the envelope. When they had come out again, and 
gone and posted the letter, they found themselves at a 
standstill. 

“Now I know you would like a longer walk, Nan,” 
said the younger sister, “and I am sure you won't mind 
if I go back at once. I do so want to write a long 
letter to Mary. And I haven't told Edith yet, you 
know.” 

To this also Nan consented ; and so Madge departed. 
Nan, left to herself, looked for a moment or two, some- 
what wistfully, at the far breadths of the shining water ; 
and then turned and walked slowly and thoughtfully 
along one of the wider thoroughfares leading up from 
the sea. The world seemed too bright and eager and 
busy out here ; she wished to be alone, and in the dusk ; 
and in this thoroughfare there was a church, spacious 
and gloomy, that was kept open all the week round. 
Half unconsciously to herself she walked in that 
direction. So absorbed was she that when she reached 
the entrance, she scarcely perceived that there were 
some persons standing about. From the clear light of 
the sun she passed into a long covered way that was 
almost dark; there was a low sound of music issuing 
from the building; it was a refuge she was seeking ; 
and she yaguely hoped that there would be few people 
within. 


But just as she gained the entrance proper, and was 
about to enter the dark and dusky place before her, 
behold! here was a great smiling throng coming along 
the aisle, headed by a bridegroom and a white-clothed 
bride. The music that was gaily pealing through the 
building was the “* Wedding March” that no familiarity 
robs of its majestic swing and melody. Nan had sud- 
denly a sort of guilty self-consciousness. She felt she had 
no business even to look on at bridal processions. She 
passed in by another door—into that space of dark and 
empty pews; and very soon the bridal people were all 
gone from the place, and apparently no one was left 

but the white- 
surpliced perform- 
ers at the organ in 
the choir. 

That choir was a 
beautiful thing 
away beyond the 
dusk. The sunlight 
entering by the 
stained-glass win- 
dows, filled it with 
a softly golden 
glory ; so that the 
splendours of the 
altar, and the tall 
brass _ candlesticks, 
amd the seven 
swinging lamps, and 
the organ itself, 
were all suffused 
with it, and seemed 
to belong to some 
other world far 
away. And then, 
after the ‘ Wed- 
ding March” was 
over, there was a 
pause of _ silence; 
and a slight sound 
of feet in the 
echoing __ building 
behind; and then 
the music began 
again —- something 
distant, and sad, and 
yearning, like the 
cry of a soul seek- 
ing for light in the 
dark, for comfort in 
despair. Nan, in her 
solitary pew, bowed 
her head anc co- 
vered her face with 
her hands. This 
music was less pic- 
turesque, perhaps, 
than that she had 
heard in the Ca- 
thedzal at Lucerne ; 
but it had more 
of a human cry 
in it; it was an 
appeal for guidance—for light—for light in the darkness 
of the world. The tears were running down Nan’s face. 
And then there came into a neighbouring pew a woman 
dressed in a peculiar costume, all in black; and she, 
too, knelt down, and covered her face with her hands. 
And Nan would fain have gone to her and said, 

** Oh, sister, take me with you and teach me. You 
have chosen your path in the world—the path of 
charity and good-will and peace; let me help you; let 
me give myself to the poor and the sick. There must 
be something somewhere for me to do in the world. 
Take me into your sisterhood; I am not afraid of hard- 
ship; let me be of some little use to those who are 
wretched and weary in heart.” 

By-and-by that lady in black rose, went into the 
open space fronting the altar, knelt one knee slightly, 
and then left. Presently Nan followed her, her head 
bent down somewhat, and her heart not very light. 

Just as she was leaving the imterior of the church, 
some one stepped out of the vestry, followed her for a 
second, and then addressed her. She turned and recog- 
nised Mr. Jacomb. He had not been officiating ; he 
was in ordinary clerical costume ; and there was some- 
thing in the primness of that costume that suited his 
appearance. For he was a singularly clean-looking 
man; his face smooth shaven; his complexion of the 
fairest white and pink ; his hair yellow almost to white- 
ness ; his eyes grey, clear, and kindly. For the rest, he 
was about six-and-thirty; of stoutish build; and he 
generally wore a pleasant and complacent smile, as if 
the world had treated him kindly, despite his expe- 
riences in that poor parish in the south-east of London, 
and as if, whatever might happen to him, anxiety was 
not likely to put a premature end to his existence. 

** Dear me,” said he, “ what a coincidence! 
your sister Madge about twenty minutes ago. 
seemed very happy about something or other.” 

“Mr. Jacomb,” said Nan, “do you know the lady 
who left a minute ago ?” 

“No,” said he, wondering a little at the earnestness— 
or rather the absentness—of her manner. “I only 
caught a glimpse of her. She belongs to one of the 
visiting sisterhoods.”’ 

Nan was silent for a second or two. 

* You came to the wedding, of course ?’’ continued 
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I saw 
She 


Mr. Jacomb, cheerfully. “A capital match, that, for 
oung De la Poer. She wili have £18,000 a year when 
er mother dies; and she is pretty, too. She puts a 

little side on, perhaps, when she’s talking to strangers ; 
but that’s nothing. His brother was at Oxford when I 
was there, I remember—an awfully fast fellow ; but 
they say all the sons of clergymen are ; the other swing 
of the pendulum, you know. There’s a medium in all 
things ; and if one generation gives itself over too much 
to piety, the next goes as far the other way. I suppose 
it’s human nature.” 

This air of agreeable levity—this odour of worldliness 
(which was in great measure assumed)—did not seem 
to accord well with Nan’s present mood. She was dis- 
turbed—uncertain—yearning for something she knew 
not what—and the echoes of that strange cry in the 
music were still in her soul. Mr. Jacomb’s airs of being a 
man of the world—of being a clergyman who scorned 
to attach any esoteric mystery to his cloth, or to expect 
to be treated with a particular reverence—might put 
him on easy terms of friendship with Nan’s sisters ; but 
they only made Nan regretful, and sometimes even 
impatient. Did he imagine the assumption of flippancy 
made him appear younger than he really was? In any 
case it was bad policy so far as Nan was concerned. 
Nan was a born worshipper. She was bound to believe 
in something or somebody. And the story she had 
heard of the Rey. Charles Jacomb’s assiduous, earnest, 
uncomplaining labour in that big parish had at the very 
outset won for him her great regard. He did not 
understand how he was destroying her childlike faith in 
him by his saturnine little jokes. 

**Mr. Jacomb,” said Nan, timidly, “I should be so 
greatly obliged to you if you could find out something 
more for me about those sisterhoods. They must do a 
great deal of good. And their dress is such a pro- 
tection ; they can go anywhere without fear of rudeness 
or insult. I suppose it is not a difficult thing to get 
admission ”’ 

He was staring at her in amazement. 

* But not for you—not for you!” he cried. “ Why, 
it is preposterous for you to think of such a thing. 
There are plenty who have nothing else in the world to 
look forward to. You have all your life before you yet. 
My dear Miss Anne, you must not indulge in day 
dreams. Look at your sister Madge. Oh, by-the-way, 
she said something about your mamma having sent me 
a pote this morning, asking me to dine with you 
on Friday evening; and then remembering, after the 
note was posted, that on that evening you had taken 
a box for the pantomime. Well, |there needs be no 
trouble about that, if I may join your party to go there 
also.” 

Nan said nothing; but perhaps there was the 
slightest trace of surprise, or interrogation, in her look. 
Immediately he said, 

“Oh, I very much approve of pantomimes, from a 
professional point of view—I do, really. You see, the 
imagination of most people is very dull—it wants a 
stimulus—and I am perfectly certain, if the truth were 
known, that the great majority of people in this country 
have derived their pictorial notions of heaven from the 
transformation-scenes in pantomimes. I am certain of 
it. John Martin’s pictures—the only other alterna- 
tive—are not striking enough. So, on the whole, I very 
much approve of pantomimes ; and I shall be very glad 
to go with you on Friday, if I may.” 

Nan made some excuse, shook hands with him, and 
went. She walked home hurriedly, she knew not why ; 
it almost seemed as though she wanted to leave some- 
thing well behind her. And she was very kind to her 
sisters for the remainder of that day; but somewhat 
grave. 

Meanwhile, Madge’s letter to her elder sister in 

England had been sent. And the first answer to it was 

contained in a postscript to a letter addressed by Mary 

Beresford to her mother. This was the postscript :— 

“ What is this nonsense Madge writes to me about 
herself and Holford King? Has Captain King got it 
into his head that he would like to marry his deceased 
wife's sister ?” 

Lady Beresford threw the letter aside with a sigh, 
wishing people would not write in conundrums. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE ACCEPTED SUITOR. 
“Oh, Nan, here is the cab. What shall I say to him ? 
What am I to say to him?” . 

“TI think you ought to know yourself, dear,” said 
Nan, gently, and then she slipped away from the room, 
leaving Madge alone and standing at the window. 

But after all it was not so serious a matter. 
one came into the room, and Madge turned. 

“* May I call you Madge?” said he, holding both her 
hands. 

She answered, with her eyes cast down 

“I suppose I must call you Frank.” 

That was all, for at the same moment Mr. Tom was 
heard calling to his mother and sisters that Captain King 
had arrived; and directly after Lady Beresford and 
Edith entered the room, followed by Mr. Tom, who was 
declaring that they must have dinner put forward to 
six o’clock if they were all to go to the pantomime. 

There was a little embarrassment—not much. Frank 
King kept looking towards the door. He wondered why 
Nan had not come with the otners. He was curious to 
see how much she had changed. Perhaps he should not 
even recognise her? Without scarcely knowing why, 
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he was hoping she might not be quite like the Nan of 
former days. 

Mr. Tom consulted his watch again. 

“Shall I ring and tell them to hurry on dinner, 
mother ?” 

““We cannot alter the dinner-hour now,” Lady 
Beresford said, plaintively. “It has already been altered 
once. Both Mr. Roberts and Mr. Jacomb promised to 
come at half-past six, so that you might all go to the 
pantomime together in good time.” 

“What?” cried Mr. Tom. “Jacomb? Did you 
say Jacomb, mother ?” piik 

“‘— said Mr. Roberts and Mr. Jacomb,” said his 
mother. 

‘And what the etcetera is he doing in that gallery!” 
exclaimed Mr.'Tom. ‘“ Well, I guess we shall have a 
high old time of it at dinner. Soda-water and incense. 
But there’s one thing they always agree about. Get 
them on to port-wine vintages and they run together 
like a brace of greyhounds.” 

Here Captain King begged to be excused, as there 
was but little time for him to go along to his hotel and 
get dressed for this early dinner. When—being accom- 
panied to the door by Mr. Tom himself—he had left, 
Madge said, 

“How do you like him, mamma? Are you pleased 
with him?” 

‘He has not spoken to me yet, you know,” said the 
mother, wearily ; she had had to go through several such 
scenes, and they worried her. 

“ Oh, but it’s all arranged,” Madge said, cheerfully. 
“He won’t bother you about a solemn interview. It’s 
all arranged. How did you think he looked, Edith? I 
do hope he won’t lose that brown colour by not going 
back to sea; it suits him; I don’t like pastey-faced 
Now, Mr. Jacomb isn’t pastey-faced, although 


men. 
he is a clergyman. By-the-way, what has become of 
Nan?” 


Nan had been quite forgotten. Perhaps she was 
dressing early ; or looking after the dinner-table ; at all 
events, it was time for the other sisters to go and get 
ready also. 

Punctual to the moment, Captain King arrived at 
the door, and entered, and went up stairs. He was not 
a little excited. Now he would see Nan—and not only 
her, but also this clergyman, whom he was also curious 
tosee. At such a moment—arriving as Madge’s accepted 
suitor—it was not Nan that he ought to have been 
thinking about. But it was Nan whom his first quick 
ylance round the drawing-room sought out; and instantly 
he knew she was not there. 

Everybody else was, however. Mr. Roberts, with 
his conspicuous red opal and diamonds, was standing on 
the hearth-rug with his back to the fire, talking to 
Lady Beresford, who was cushioned up in an easy-chair. 
Mr. Jacomb was entertaining the two sisters Edith and 
Madge, who were laughing considerably. Mr. Tom was 
walking about with his hands in his pockets, ferocious, 
for dinner was already eighteen seconds late. 

Frank King had not much time-to study the looks or 
manners of this clergyman to whom he was briefly intro- 
duced; for already his attention, which was at the 
moment exceedingly acute, was drawn to the opening 
of the door. It was Nan who slipped in, quietly. 
Apparently she had seen the others before; for, when 
she caught sight of him, she at once advanced towards 
him, with a grave, quiet smile on her face, and an out- 
stretched hand. 

“Oh, how do you do, Captain King,” she said, in 
the most friendly way, and without the least trace of 
embarrassment. 

Of course she looked at his eyes as she said so. 
Perhaps she did not notice the strange, startled look 
that had dwelt there for an instant as he regarded her— 
a look as if he had seen someone whom he had not 
expected to see—someone whom he almost feared to see. 
He could not speak, indeed. For the moment he had 
really lost command of himself, and seemed bewildered. 
Then he stammered, 

“How do you do, Miss Anne? Iam glad to see 
you looking so well. You—you have not altered 
much—anything—during these last three or four 
years.” 

“Oh, Nan has altered a great deal, I can tell you,’ 
said Mr. Tom; “and for the better. She isn’t half as 
saucy as she used to be.” 

But Nan had turned to her mother, to say privately, 

“They are quite ready,mamma. ‘The shades just 
came in time; and the candles are all lit now.” 

Then she turned to Captain King again. If she was 
acting non-embarrassment, she was acting very well. 
The clear, friendly, grey-blue eyes regarded him with 
frankness ;_ there was no touch of tell-tale colour in the 
fair, piquant, freckled face; she smiled, as if to one in 
whom she had perfect confidence. 

“It is so kind of you,” she said, “ to have let my 
brother pay you a visit to Kingscourt ; I am afraid he 
must be dull here sometimes. And he says he enjoyed 
it immensely, and that everyone was so kind to him. I 
hope he didn’t disgrace himself—I mean in the shoot- 
ing; you see, he has not had a great deal of practice.” 

“Oh, he shot very well,” said Captain Frank King, 
somewhat hurriedly. ‘Oh, yes, very well. I should 
call him a very good shot. I am glad he liked his 
visit.’ But Frank King was not looking into Nan’s 
eyes as he spoke. 5 ; ; 

Then someone at the door said, “ Dinner is served, 
your Ladyship ;”’ and the company arranged themselves 








































































according to order, and went down stairs. It fell to 
Captain King’s lot to go down last, with Lady Beresford; 
but when they reached the dining-table, he found that 
i neighbour was to be Madge, and he was glad of 
that. 

Nan was opposite to him ; he had discovered that at 
the first glance, and thereafter he rather avoided look- 
ing that way. He endeavoured to entertain Lady 
Beresford, and occasionally spoke a little to Madge ; but 
he was somewhat preoccupied on the whole ; and very 
frequently he might have been caught regarding the 
clergyman-guest with an earnest scrutiny. Mr. Jacomb, 
to do him justice, was making himself the friend of 
everybody. He could talk well and pleasantly ; he had 
a number of little jokes and stories ; and he was making 
himself generally agreeable. ‘The efflorescent Roberts was 
anxious to know—as anxious, that is, as a very devoted 
regard for his menu would permit—the precise position held 
by acertain High Churchman who was being harried and 
worried by the law courts at this time; but Mr. Jacomb, 
with great prudence, would have nothing to say on such 
subjects. He laughed the whole matter off. He pre- 
ferred to tell anecdotes about his Oxford days; and 
gave you to understand that these were not far removed 
from the present time. You might have guessed that 
he and his companions were the least little bit wild. 
The names of highly respectable dignitaries in the 
Church were associated with stories of scrapes that 
were quite alarming, and with sayings that just bordered 
here and there on the irreverent. But then, to a clergy- 
man much is permitted; for it is his business to know 
where the line should be drawn; other people might not 
feel quite so safe. 

All this time Captain Frank King was intently 
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The smile 
She grew self-absorbed; she 


regarding Mr. Jacomb; and Nan saw it. 
died away from her face. 
scarcely lifted her eyes. 

“Nan, what’s the matter with you?” said her 
brother Tom to her, privately. “ You’re not going to 
cry, are you?” 

She looked up, with her frank, clear eyes, and 
said— 

““T was trying to remember some lines near the 
beginning of ‘ Faust.’ They are about a clergyman and 
a comedian.” 

This was beyond Mr. Tom; and so he said nothing. 
But what Nan had meant had been uttered in a moment 
of bitterness, and was entirely unjust. Mr. Jacomb was 
not failing in any proper respect for his sacred calling. 
But he was among some young people ; he hoped they 
would not think his costume coercive ; he wished to let 
them know that his youth also had only been the other 
day, as it were, and that he appreciated a joke as well 
as any one. If his speech at the moment was frivolous— 
and, indeed, intentionally frivolous—his life had not 
been frivolous. He had never intrigued or cajoled for 
preferment ; but had done the work that lay nearest 
him. At Oxford, he had toadied no one. And his 
“record,” as the Americans say, in that parish in the 
south-east of London, was unblemished and even noble. ~ 

But he made a hash of it that evening, somehow. 
Nan Beresford grew more and more depressed and 
disheartened—almost ashamed. If Frank King had not 
been there, perhaps she would have cared less; but she 
knew—without daring to look—that Frank King was 
regarding and listening with an earnest and cruelscrutiny. 

When the time came for their starting for the 
theatre, Nan disappeared. Tom began to make a noise, 
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and then the message came that, please Sir, Miss Anne 
had a headache, and might she be excused ? Tom made 
afurther noise; and declared that the whole thing 
must be put off. Go to see a pantomime without Nan 
he would not. Then a further message came from 
Miss Anne, saying that she would be greatly distressed 
if they did not go; and so, after no end of growling 
and grumbling, Mr. Tom put his party into two cabs 
and took them off. Nan heard the roll of the wheels 
lessen and cease. 

It was about half-past eleven that night that some- 
one noisily entered Nan’s room, and lit the gas. Nan, 
opening her eyes—for she was in bed and asleep 
beheld a figure there, all white with snow. 

‘“‘ Oh, Nan,” said this newcomer, in great excitement, 
“T must tell you all about it. There has been such 
fun. Never such a gale known on the south coast”’ 

“Child!” said the now thoroughly awakened 
sister, * go at once and take off your things. You will 
be wet through !” 

“Oh, this is nothing!”’ said Madge, whose pink 
cheeks showed what she had faced. “I left a whole 
avalanche in the hall. The streets are a foot deep 
already. Notacab to be got. We had to fight our 
way from the theatre arm in arm; the wind and snow 
were like to lift us off our feet altogether. Frank said 
it reminded him of Canada. All the gentlemen are 
below; Tom would have them come in to get them 
some mulled claret.” 

Madge’s ejaculatory sentences came to an end 
simply for want of breath. She was all panting. 

** Such a laughing there was! Frankand I ran fuil 
tilt against a gentleman who was coming full sail before 
the wind. ‘ Hard-a-port!’ Frank cried. There was an 
awful smash. My hat blew off; and we hid in a door- 
way till Frank got it back again.” 

At Nan’s earnest entreaties, her younger sister at 
last consented to take off her. outer garments and robe 
herself in some of Nan’s—meantime shaking a good 
deal of snow on to the carpet. Then she came and sate 
down. 

*T must tell you all about it, dear Nan,” she said, 
“ for Iam so happy; and it has been such a delightful 
evening. You can’t imagine what a splendid com- 
panion Frank is—taking everything free and easy, and 
always in such a good humour. Well, we went to the 
theatre; and of course Edith wanted to show herself 
off, so I had the corner of the box, with the curtains; 
and Frank sate next me, of course—it was 
“* Cinderella ’’—beautiful !—I never saw such brilliant 

and even Edith was delighted with the way 
they sang the music. Mind, we didn’t know that by this 
time the storm had begun. It was all like fairyland. 
But am I tiring you, Nan?” said Madge, with a 
sudden compunction. ‘ Would you rather go to sleep 
again ?” 

“Oh, no, dear.”’ 

“Is your headache any better ?” 

* A great deal.” 

‘Shall I get you some eau-de-cologne ?” 

“Oh, no.” 

“Does it sound strange to you that I should call 
him Frank? It did to me at first. But of course it 
had to be done; so I had to get over it.” 

** You don’t seem to have had much difficulty,” said 
Nan, with an odd kind of smile. 

“ Well,”” Madge confessed, “he isn’t like other 
men. ‘There’s no pretence about him. He makes 
friends with you at once. And you can’t be very 
formal with any one who is lugging you through the 
snow.” 

‘“No; of course not,” said Nan, gravely. 
not saying there could be anything wrong in calling him 
Frank.” 

‘‘ Well, the pantomime: did I tell you how good it 
was? Mr. Roberts says he never saw such beautifully- 
designed dresses in London; and the music was 
lovely—oh ! if you had heard Cinderella, how she sang, 
you would have fallen in love with her, Nan. We all 
did. Then we had ices. There’s a song which 
Cinderella sings Frank promised to get for me; but I 
can’t sing. All I’m good for is to show off Edith.” 

“You ought to practise more, dear.” 

‘But it’s no good once you are married. You 
always drop it. If I have any time I’ll take to 
painting. You see, you have no idea, in a house like 
this, the amount of trouble there is in keeping up a place 
like Kingscourt.” 

‘“‘ But, you know, Madge, Mrs. Holford Kingis there” 

‘‘ She can’t be there always; she’s very well up in 
years,” said the practical Madge. ‘“ And you know the 
whole estate is now definitely settled on Frank—though 
there are some heavy mortgages. We shan’t be able to 
entertain much for the first few years, I dare say—but we 
shall always be glad to have you, Nan.” 

Nan did not say anything; she turned her face away 
a little bit. 

“Nan,” said her sister, presently, “ didn’t Mary and 
Edith have a notion that Captain King was at one time 
rather fond of you?” 

Nan’s face flushed hastily. 

“ They—they—imagined something of that kind, I 


costumes ; 


“T was 


believe.” 

“ But was 1i true 

Nan raised herself up ; and took her sister’s hand in 
her two hands. 

“You see, dear,” she said, gently, and with her eyes 
cast down, “ young men—I mean, very young men— 
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have often passing fancies that don’t mean very much. 
Later on they make their serious choice.” 

“But,” said Madge, persistently, “‘ but I suppose he 
never really asked you to be his wife ?”’ 

“ His wife!” said Nan, with well-simulated surprise. 
“‘Recollect, Madge, I was just over seventeen. You 
don’t promise to be anybody’s wife at an age like that ; 
you are only a child then.” 

“‘T am only eighteen,” said Madge. 

** But there is a great difference. And récollect that 
Captain King is now older; and knows better what his 
wishes are; and what way his happiness lies. You 
ought to be very proud, Madge; and you should try to 
make him proud of you also.” 

“Oh, I will, Nan; I will, really. 
teach me a lot of things.” 

** What things ?” 

“Oh, you know. All the sort of stuff that you 
know. ‘Tidal waves and things.” 

** But Captain King won’t have anything more to do 
with tidal waves.” 

* Then we’ll go round the shops to-morrow, Nan ; 
and you’ll tell me about Chippendale furniture and 
blue china.” 

‘Don’t you think there will be enough of that at 
Kingscourt ; and just such things as you couldn’t get to 
buy in any shops?” 

“ Then, what am I to do, Nan? 

“You can try to be a good wife. dear: and that’s 
better than anything.” 

Madge rose. 

*T’ll let you off, Nan. But I do feel terribly selfish. 
I haven’t said a single word about you” 

‘Oh, but I don’t want anything said about me,” said 
Nan, almost in alarm. 

** Well, you know, Nan, everybody says this: that 
a clergyman’s wife has more opportunities of doing 
good than any other women; for, you see, they 
are in the middle of it all; and they can interfere 
as no one else can; and it is expected of them; 
and the poor people don’t object to them as they might 
to others.” 

** Oh, I think that is quite true,” said Nan, thought- 
fully—perhaps with a ‘slight sigh. ‘ Yes, I have often 
thought of that.” 

* And you know, dear, that was what Providence 
meant you to be,” said Madge, with a friendly smile. 
* That is just what you were made for—to be kind to 
other people. Good-night, old Mother Nan!” 

** Good-night, dear.” 

They kissed each other ; and Madge turned off the 
gas and left. Presently, however, Madge returned, 
opened the door, and came in on tiptoe. 

“‘ Nan, you are not asleep yet?” 

** Of course not.” 

*-T wanted to ask you, Nan: do you think he would 
like me to work a pair of slippers for him?” 

‘* No doubt he would,” was the quiet answer. 

‘For I was thinking it would be so nice if you 
would come with me to-morrow and help me to choose 
the materials ; and then, you see, Nan, you might sketch 
me some design, out of your own head, for you are so 
clever at those things, and that would be better than a 
shop pattern. And then,’ added Madge, ‘I should tell 
him it was your design.” 

Nan paused for a second. 

“I will do whatever you want, Madge—but you 
must not say that I made the design for you. It won’t 
be worth much, at the best. I would rather have 
nothing said about it, dear.” 

“Very well, Nan; that’s just like you.” 


1 wish you would 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

A WHITE WORLD. 
Next morning it still snowed and blew hard; no one 
could go out; it was clearly a day to be devoted to 
indoor amusements. And then Frank King, despite the 
state of the streets and the absence of cabs, made his 
way along, and was eagerly welcomed. As Mr. Tom’s 
companion he was to spend the whole day there. 
Billiards, music, lunch, painting—they would pass the 
time somehow. And meanwhile the gusts of wind 
rattled the windows ; and the whirling snow blurred out 
the sea; and Mr. Tom kept on big fires. 

Nan remained in her own room. When Madge went 
up to bring her down, she found her reading Thomas a 
Kempis. 

* Frank has asked twice where you were,’ Madge 
remonstrated. 

“ But that is not a command,” said Nan, with a 
smile. ‘I should have thought, judging by the sound, 
that you were being very well amused below.” 

Madge went away ; and in about an hour after came 
back. She found that her sister had put away “ De 
Imitatione Christi,’ and was at her desk. 

“Writing! To whom?” 

“To the Editor of the 7imes,” said Nan, laughing at 
her sister’s instantaneous dismay. 

“ The Zimes ? Are you going to turn a blue-stocking, 
Nan ?” 

“Oh, no; it’s only about blankets. 
the letter: do you think he will print it 

This was the letter which Madge read, and which 
was written in a sort of handwriting that some editors 
would be glad to see oftener :— 

“ Dear Sir, 
“The Government interfere 


You can read 
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to punish a milkman 


who adulterates milk with water; and I wish to put the 
question in your columns why they should not also 
punish the manufacturers who dress blankets with 
arsenic? Surely it is a matter of equal importance. 
Poor people can get along without milk, unless there 
are very smal children in the house; but when they 
have insufficient food, and insufficient fire, and scant 
clothes, and perhaps also a leaky roof, a good warm pair 
of blankets is almost a necessity. You cannot imagine 
what a compensation it is, especially in weather like the 
present; but how are the charitably disposed to take 
such a gift to a poor household when it may become the 
instrument of death or serious illness? Dear Sir, I 
hope you will call upon the Government to put down 
this wicked practice ; and I am, yours respectfully, 
“An EnGuisu Girt.” 

** Oh, that’s all right,” said Madge, who had feared 
that her sister had taken to literature, “ that’s quite the 
right thing for you. Ofcourse, a clergyman’s wife must 
know all about blankets, and soup-kitchens, and things.”’ 

Nan flushed a little, and said quickly, and with an 
embarrassed smile, x 

“I thought of putting in something about his 
‘eloquent pen’ or his * generous advocacy ;’ but I sup- 
pose he gets a great deal of that kind of flattery ; and 
isn’t to be taken in. I think I will leave it as itis. It 
is really most shameful that such things should be 
allowed.” ; 

** When are you coming down to see Frank ?” 

** By-and-by, dear. I am going now to get mamma 
her egg and port wine.” 

* I know Frank wants to see you.” 

‘Oh, indeed,” she said, quietly, as she folded up the 
letter. 

That memorable snowstorm raged all day ; the shops 
fronting the sea were shut ; the whole place looked like 
some vast, deserted, white City of the Dead. But 
towards evening the squalls moderated ; that fine, pene- 
trating, crystalline snow ceased to come in whirls and 
gusts ; and people began to get about, the black figures 
making their way over or through the heavy drifts, or 
striking for such places as the force of the wind had 
driven bare. Here and there shovels were in requisition 
to clear a pathway ; it was clearly thought that the gale 
was over; the Beresfords and their guest began to speak 
of an excursion next day to Stanmer Park, lest’ perad- 
venture it might be possible to havea lane or two swept 
on the ice for a little skating. 

The next morning proved to be brilliantly beautiful; 
and they were all up and away betimes on ‘their some- 
what hopeless quest. All, that is to say, except Nan ; 
for she had sundry pensioners to look after, who were 
likely to have fared ill during the inclement weather. 
Nan put on her thickest boots and her ulster, and went 
out into the world of snow. The skies were blue and 
clear ; the air was fresh and keen; it was a relief to 
be out after that monotonous confinement in the house. 

Nan went her rounds, and wished she was a millionaire, 
for the fine snow had penetrated everywhere, and there 
was great distress. Perhaps she was really trying to 
imagine herself a clergyman’s wife; at all events, when 
she had grown tired, and perhaps a little heart-sick, 
it was no wonder that she should think of going into 
that church, which was always open, for a little rest, 
and solace, and soothing quiet. 

This was what she honestly meant to do—and, more- 
over, it was with no expectation of meeting Mr. Jacomb 
there, for it was almost certain that he also would be 
off on a round of visitations. She had a craving for 
quiet ; perhaps some slow, grateful music would be 
filling the air; there would be silence in the vast, 
hushed place. 

Well, it was by the merest accident that her eyes 
happened to light on a vessel that was scudding “up 
channel under double-reefed topsails ; and she stood for 
a minute to watch it. Then she, also inadvertently, 
perceived that the coastguardsman over the way had 
come out of his little box, and was similarly watching 
the vessel—through his telescope. Nan hesitated for a 
second. The snow was deep; though a kind of path 
had been trodden a few yards further along. Then she 
walked quickly on till she came to that path ; crossed ; 
went back to the coastguardsman, and addressed him, 
with a roseate glow on her cheek. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon—but—but—I suppose you 
know Singing Sal?” , 

** Yes, Miss,” said the little Celtic-looking man with 
the brown beard. He was evidently surprised. 

“Do you know where she is? I hope she wasn’t in 
the storm yesterday ? She hasn’t been along this way 
lately ?” 

“No, Miss; not that I knows of.” 

“ Thank you, I am very much obliged.” 

“ Wait a minute, Miss—Wednesday—yes, it was last 
night I believe as Sal was to sing at a concert at 
Updene. Yes, it was. Some o’ my mates at Cuckmere 
got leave to go” 

“* Updene farm?” 

“Yes, Miss,” said the wiry little sailor, with a grin. 
“ That ’s promotion for Sal—to sing at a concert.” 

** I don’t see why she should not sing at a concert,” 
said Nan, regarding him with her clear grey eyes, so 
that the grin instantly vanished from his face. “I’ve 
heard much worse singing at many a concert. Then, 
if she was at Updene last night, she would most likely 
come along here to-day.” 

*“T don’t know, Miss,” said the man, who knew 
much less about Singing Sal’s ways than did Miss Anne 
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AN ALARMING DISEASE AFFLICTING 
A NUMEROUS CLASS. 

‘THE disease commences with a slight 

derangement of the stomach ; but, if neglected, it in time 
involves the whole frame, embracing the kidneys, liver, pan- 
creas, and, in fact, the entire glandalar system, and the ufllicted 
one drags out a miserable existence until death gives relict 
from suffering. The disease is often mistaken for other com- 
plaints; but, if the reader will ask himself the following ques- 
tions, he will be able to determine whether he himself is one of 
the afflicted :—Have I distress, pain, or difficulty in breathing 


after eating? Is there adull, heavy feeling, attended by drowsi- 
ness? Have the eyes a yellow tinge? Does a thick, sticky mucous 
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64 and 65, 
CHEAPSIDE. 
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BENNETT'S 
GOLD PR NTATION 
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gather about the gums and teeth in the mornings, acc panied 
by a disagreeable taste ? Is the tongue coated? Js there pain in 
the sides and back? Is there a fulness about the right side as if 
the liver were enlarging? Is there costiveness? Is there vertigo 
or dizziness when rising suddenly from an horizontal position? 
Are the secretions from the kidneys scanty and highly coloured, 
with a deposit after standing ? Does food ferment soon after 
eating, accompanied by flatulence, or a belching of gas from 
the stomach ? Is there frequent palpitation of the heart ? These 
various symptoms may not be present at one time, but they tor- 
ment the sufferer in turn as the dreadful disease progresses. Ifthe 
case be one of long standing, there will be a dry, hacking cough, 
attended after a time by expectoration. In very advanced stages 
the skin assumes a dirty brownish appearance, and the hands 
and feet are covered by a cold, sticky perspiration, As the liver 
and kidneys become more and more diseased, rheumatic pains 
appear, and the usual treatment proves entirely unavailing 
against this latter agonising disorder. The origin of this malady 
is indigestion or dyspepsia, and a small quantity of the proper 
medicine will remove the disease if taken in its incipiency. It 
is most important that the disease should be promptly and pro~ 
perly treated in its first stages, when a little medicine will effect 
a cure; and even when it has obtained a strong hold the correct 
remedy should be persevered in until every vestige of the disease 
is cradicated, until the appetite has returned and the digestive 
organs restored to a healthy condition. The surest and most 

effectual remedy for this distressing complaint is “ Seigel's 
Curative Syrup,’ a vegetable sold by all chemists 
and medicine vendors throughout the world, and by the pro- 
prietors, A. J. White, Limited, 21, Farringdon-road, London, 
E.C, This Syrup strikes at the very foundation of the disease 

and drives it, root and branch, outof the system. Ask your 
chemist for Seigel’s Curative Syrup. 








preparation 


READ WHAT THE PUBLIC BAY. 

Mr. Albert Archer, Chemist, Woodhouse, near Sheffield, writes, 
under date Dec. 30, 1880:—‘ I need scarcely say that the sales 
have been very good. The medicine has given general satis- 
faction in every instance, particularly so in dyspepsia and 
stomach complaints.” 








“41, Warwick-street, Woolwich, Kent, 
* April 9, 1880, 

“To A. J. White, Esq.—Sir,—I beg to inform you that I have 
been suffering for some time from general inward weakness and 
sinking feeling of the chest and stomach, with a 
great deal of pain after eating. Ihad consulted doctors, and had 


an all-gone 


taken several bottles of their medicine, both in Ireland and 
England, but without any good result; it seems to me that all 
they tried to do was to get my money. A friend of mine advised 


me to try a bottle of your truly valuable Curative Syrup, which, 
Iam happy to say, I did, and after the first two or three doses I 
felt creat relief, and by the time I had finished the second bottle, 
I had quite lost all symptoms of my old ailment; and from the 
very great good I have derived from it I have recommended it to 
many of my friends with all confidence, who have tried it with 
very satisfactory results—one in particular, who is suffering 
from avery bad leg ; and he wishes me to ask you if you have any 
vegetable ointment for old sores that he could use while taking 
your medicine.—I am, Sir, yours ever gratefully, 
“ Annie McCompe.” 





Mr. Thomas D. Sneath, Chemist, 26, Stodman-street, Newark, 
Notts, writes, Dec. 3, 1880 :—** I have sold more of Mother Seigel’s 
Syrup than any patent medicine during the last two years; one 
lady who obtains it regularly of me has been a great sufferer, 
but is now able to attend to her business, and when she feels an 
attack, coming on she takes & dose of the Syrup. I mention this 
that. should you think well to publish it, others might be relieved 
by giving it a trial.” 

Mr. H. W. Blackadar, Chemist, 
Portsmouth, writes, Nov. 5, 1880:—"'I have lately come across 
some remarkably successful cases treated by your valuable 
medicine.” 


of 53, Church-street, Landport, 


FEVER AND AGUE. 
** 36, Pitfield-street, Hoxton, London, N 
** March 24, 1880. 

“ My dear Sir,—I think if the following case was published in 
your next issue it might prove of advantage to the public 
generally. I have sold some hundred botties of Mother Seigel's 
most excellent Syrup, but, though well acquainted with its 
wonderful efficacy in stomach and liver complaints, did not 
know until a day or two back that in South America it is largely 
taken for ague. My informant was Mr. Morris, of 42, Haber- 
dasher-street, Hoxton, N., who came for a bottle, and stated 
that he and his wife and friends always took Mother Seigel’s 
Syrup when in America for what they call there chills and fever, 
but what we term ague. He was very glad to find that I sold it, 
and subsequently returned in the course of the day, and said 
that it had the usual effect, and that his wife was already much 
better. He has been a traveller, and never knew of so speedy 
and successful a remedy.—I remain, my dear Sir, yours truly, 

“H.W. Horton, Chemist.” 


Mr. George Drury, Chemist, Market-place, Southwell, Notts., 
writes under date Dec 1880 :—" It is really wonderful what a 
sale I have had for Seigel’s Syrup, and the good it has done in 
this neighbourhood.”’ 










Mr. Wilson M. Whitford, 1, Bridge-street, Evesham, writes :— 
** Nov. 17, 1880:—Mother Seigel'’s Syrup has acted like magic on 
many of my customers that have tried it for indigestion and liver 
complaints. T have sold more of the Syrup the last two years 
than any other patent medicine, and have heard more gratifying 
results, having been told by many of my customers that they 
could not live without it. L really cannot help writing to inform 
you of the many cures eflected by its use.” 


SEVERE CASE OF RHEUMATISM. 
** Cowper-street, California, Ipswich, July 27, 1878. 

* Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in informing you that after 
taking Mother Sei s Curative Syrup F am quite restored to 
health, after suffering for four years from the most excruciating 
pains. At times I could not move in my bed from rheumatism 
and dropsy ; but now, although IT am sixty-three years of age, 
I arma able to work and walk free from pain. I send you this that 
you may let any of my fellow-sufferers know the great benefit I 
have received after taking your valuable medicine. I found 
great relief after taking it for two days; and I am sure no one 
could have been a greater sufferer than myself.— Yours truly, 

“Mr, A. J. White, CuaR_es SLATE.” 





DISORDERED LIVER. 
“ Prospect House, Bridport, Dorset, Dec, 22, 1879. 

“ My dear Sir,—I have for years suffered more or less from, to 
me, an unknown cause, but which from diagnosis I imagined to 
arise from a disordered liver. Digestion was often ettremely 
difficult, and consequently my appetite was much affected. 
Various medicines (so called) I have repeatedly tried, but failed 
to derive anything beyond a temporary benefit. I was induced 
by your agent to give the ‘‘ Curative Syrup”’ a trial, and, after 
taking the contents of one bottle, I invested in another, which 
is yet scarcely finished. 

“Tam more than happy to be able to testify to the curative 
properties of the compound. That languid feeling, which for- 
morly unfitted me for business, I have not since experienced, 
and, indeed, feel altogether a different being.—I am, Sir, yours 
very faithfully, Ricuwarp Espon, Journalist.” 

“A.J. White, Esq.” 


* Seigel’s Syrup "’ can be obtained from any Chemist or Medi- 
tine Doaler. Price 28, 6d, and 4s. 6d. per Bottle, 














TO CLOCK 
PURCHASERS. 


JOHN BENNETT, having 
just completed — great altera- 
tions in his Clock Show-Room, 
ise shape =| to offer to purchasers 

st Extensive Stock in 
ympris ing Clocks for 

awing, Dining Rooms, 
and Presentation, of the highest 
quality and newest designs, at 
the lowest prices. 
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YNETT, WATCH and CLOCK 
MANUFACTORY, 

65 and 64, C HE APSIDE. 

JARIS EXHIBIT ION, 1878.—A MEDAL 

was AWARDED to Sir JOUN BENN for the ,excel- 

lence of his Watches, Chronometers, and Clo 


J OHN BED 











£10. 


ti return : tor a £101 note, free 
safe, 





and 
per post, oneof BENNETT'S LADY'S GOLD 


WATCHES, perfect for time, beauty, and workmanship, with 
keyless action, air-tight, damp-tight, and dust-tight.—05, Cheap- 
side, London, Gold Chains at manufacturer's prices. P.O.0, to 


Johu Bennett, 


£15. D. 





—In return for Post-Office Order, 






free and safe by post, one of BENNETT'S 
GENTLEMEN'S GOLD KEYLESS WATCHES, perfect for 
tin eauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air-tight, 


— tight, and dust- tight. 


B= NN ETT’S DINING, DRAWING ROOM, 
and HALL CLOCKS 

MARBLE CLOCKS 

te VE +43 RIKING HOU RS and H AL F- 





from £2 0 0 











fron 3 0 0 
DRAWING. ROOM me LOC KS of the 
NEWEST DES from 4 4 0 
HALL C LOCKS in “MAitod ANY, “OAK, 
or WALNUT CASE from 1212 0 
CHIME CLOCK in 1 A} NDSOME L Y- 


CARVED CAS from 23 0 
E imate 
MANUFACTORY, 


{‘ARRI AGE C LOC ‘K S.—The Largest 


son ‘Applic: ation. 
65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


cana in London, complete in morocco case, from 
9 to ® guineas 
PENNETPS GOL D ~ PRESENTATION 
DD WATCHES. 
10g38., 20g8., S0gs., 40¢8. 





DIES’ GOLD KEY LESS 
WATCHES. 
from 10 g8. 





BES VETT’S LA 





BE NNETT’S KEYLESS 
“irom 36s." 


SILVER 





BENNETT'S KEYLESS HALF- 
ID CHRONOMETERS, compensated for variations of tem- 
perature, adjusted in positions, with improved keyless action. 
In Gold be 30 to 40 guineas. 
In Silver .. +» 16 to 25 guineas. 
Ditto for Ladies, ‘with ‘Richly- En- 
graved Gold Cases and Dials, from 20 to 30 guineas. 





REN NETT’S 18-CARAT HALL-MARKED 
CHAINS and chvoice JEWELLERY. Free and safe for 
nc Office order. 


KY ERY WATCH in the LATEST STYLE 
and MOST CAREFULLY FINISHED. 
Superior London-Made Lever Watches, Jewelled in 4, 6, 8, and 
( oles. 
Horizontal Escapement, Jewelled in 4, 6, 
GENTLEMEN'’s. 








or ® holes. 


GOLD. 
12 to 2 gs, 
7 to 12 gs. 


SILVER. 
5 to 10 gs. 
3to 5gs. 


LADIES’ 
SILVER. GOLD. 
5 to 10 gs. 10 to 20 gs. 
2to 5gs. ] 5 to 15 gs. 





BEN ETT’S KEYLESS WATCHES 
NO KEY REQUIRED. 

AIR-TIGHT, DAMP-TIGHT, DUST-TIGHT. 
5 guineas ........ 8 guineas 10 guineas 
as . 10 guineas 12 guineas 14 guineas 
Every Watch skilfully Examined, Timed, and its 

Performance Guaranteed. 
SAFE AND FREE BY POST. 





BENNETT'S S WATCHES 
Cheapside. 

PRESENTATION }OLD WATCHES, 20 to 40 
guineas, 

LADIES’ GOLD KEYLESS ACTION WATCHES, 
trom 10 guineas. 

SILVER WATCHES, with Keyless Action, from 
5 guineas, 

GOLD KEYLE 
30 to 40 guineas 

SILVER HALF- CHRONOMET ERS. from 15 
guineas, 

HALF-CHRONOMETERS are compensated for 
variations of temperature, adjusted in positions, 
and Wind and set Hands without Keys 

ENGLISH HALL CLOCKS, chiming the quarters, 
from 30 guineas, 

RICHLY-GILT DRAWING- ROOM CLOCKS, 
with classic designs. 

MARBLE DINING-ROOM CLOCKS, with Antiquo 


grr 8. 


J OUN 


8S HALF-CHRONOMETERS, from 






25 


to 


HALL-M QRKED CHAINS 


RAT and 
MS OHOIGE JEWELLERY 





NOUNTRY ORDERS attended to with the 

/ utmost care,  Vost-Office Orders, or Cheques 
London and Westminster Bank, to JOHN BE NNET 
Cheapside. 






’ 65, 





POREIGN ORDERS should be accompanied 
by remittances or London references. 


BEX? NETT’S HOUSE, OFFICE 
SHOP DIALS, EIGHT-DAY PIECES. 
in Mahogany, Oak, or Rosewood Cases, Warranted ‘for perfect 





and 


CASH ‘PRICES. 


12-in. £3 3 16-in . £710 
i,, 44 20 ,, - 1010 
1 ,, 556 ., +15 15 





[LLUSTRATED CATALOGUES post-free 


on application. 


JOHN BENNETT'S WATOH and CLOCK 
64 and 65, M OHEAPSIDE 1 LONDON, 























PETER ROBINSON'S 


COURT and GENERAL MOURNING 


WAREHOU 
REGENT-STREET. 





EF AMILY B E REAVEMENTS. 


Upon Receipt of Letter or Telegram 


PETER ROBINSON'S EXPERIENCED DRESSMAKERS and 
MILLINERS TRAVEL to ALL PARTS of the COUNTRY (no 
matter the distance) FREE OF EXPENSE TO PURCHASERS, 
with Dresses, Mantles, Millinery, and a fall assortment of 
MADE-UP ARTICI of the best and most suitable descrip- 
tion. Als» Materials by the Yard, and supplied at the same 
VERY REASONABLE PRICES as if Purchased at the Ware- 
house in * REGENT-STREET.” 














Mourning for Sé¢rvants at unexceptionally low rates, 
at a great saving to large or small families. 
Funerals Conducted in Town or Country at Stated Charges. 
Address 256 to 262, Regent-street, London. 
PETER ROBINSON'S. 


HE BEST CRAPES, 


THAT WILL NOT SPOT WITH RAIN. 

Special qualities finished by the manufacturer in this desirable 
manner solely to the order of PETER ROBINSON, 
Good qualities from 5s, 6d. to 12s. 9d. per yard. 

finished by this process, from 1s. Gd. to 4s, 6d. 


Others, not 


EVER SWEET, 
and PRECIOUS PERFUMES. 

PIESSE and LUBIN. 

2000 varieties of Scents refined Boaps., Sachets, Odorous Waters. 
Ladies’ Toilet Requisites, » Oils, Hair Washes, Denti- 
trices, Cologne, Complimer y and Wedding Presents 
Fountains, &e. 

ROYAL LABORATORY OF FLOWERS, 2, NEW BOND-ST, 
VIESSE AND LUBIN. 
STACHIO NUT 
SKIN AND 
COMPLEXION POWDER 
imparts a natural whiteness and youthful delicacy to the skin, 
attainable by no other means; 
unpleasantness of too copious perspire atio mm. 
2, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, 
MAY BE 


RARE 








PES 


also repre 





HAD OF 
all fashionable : erfumers and Druggists throughout the 
with the same facility us a Book, 
In Boxes, 2s. Gd., 4 . 


CREAM OF ROSES. 
PIESSE AND LUBIN 

prepare this exquisite cosmetic with the greatest care. 
ataily, s. Cold Cream Soap, tree from alkali 
all fashional le Druggists and Perfumers. Be sure 


ask for Piesse and Lubin's nanutactures, to prevent disappoint- 
ment. 


Earth, 


COLD 





Laboratory of Flowers, 2, New Bond-strect. 
SWEET SACHETS 
PIESSE and LUBIN compose every variety of Sachet Powder 
the same odours as their many perfumes tor the handkerchief. 
Placed in « drawer, etui. or travelling gf, they impart a grate- 
tul and pleasing perfume without being trop piquante Ba iesse and 
Lubin also have, on demand, Dried Odorous Flowe 
Odoriferous Grims. Per ounce, Is. Gd. ; per 1b., 21s 
DESCRIPTIVE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
TO ALL APPLICANTS. 



















SIX PRIZE MEDALS. 


V ASELINE 
SIXPENNY SHILLING TABLETS. 
in many cases rancid, 


All soaps made, except the above, are derived ea 
GQOAP. 
Re 
There 


from coarse animal fats, 

can be nothing healing or soothing to the skin in soaps so manu- 
factured, however pleasantly perfumed they may be. So-called 
detergent soaps are made in this manner, and flavoured with a 
strong irritating chemical which injures the skin. Vasvline is 
used by all Medical Men as the most healing substance known 
and made into soap retains all its virtues. It is the most 
delicate and elegant toilet soap that is made. 

In the Appendix to Dr. Schliemann’s work “ Ilios,’’ the 
famous Dr. Virchow, of Berlin, Of the VASELINE I 
must make particular acknowledgment, not only against the 
effects of sunburning on the skin, 
especially from 


AND 


and in all cases liable to become rancid. 


says :—‘* 


but also in various ex- 
coriations, to be highly 


beneficial.” 


riding, it proved 


The following toilet articles have also been 
honours atall exhibitions; and, asthe “ Lancet * 


awarded high 
says, '* will be 


found superior to similar articles in ordinary use * 


VASELINE POMADE, 


1s. and 


VASELINE HAIR TONIC, 4s. 6d. 
VASELINE COLD CREAM, Is. and 


All our bottled goods are inclosed in card boxes, bearing our 
name. All others of our goods are also stamped with our name. 
Pamphlets free. 
CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
41, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
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(ooLINnG and REFRESHING are the 

effects of ROWLANDS' KALYDOR on the face 

and hands of all exposed to the scorching rays 

of the sun and heated particles of dust; it 

dispels the cloud of languor and relaxation, 

ys all heat and irritability, and immediately 

s the pleasing sensation attending restored 

y and healthful state ot the Skin. 

F; , Tan, Spots, Pimples, Flushes, and 

Discoloration, fly before its application, and 

give place to a healthy, pure, and delicate com- 

vlexion. In cases of Sunburn, or Stings of 

nsects, its virtues have long been acknow- 

ledged, and it is indispensable as a preservative 
of the viene after SEA BATHING. 

Oris is 


MACASSAR 

sally in high repute for its unprecedented 
success during the last ¢ ‘ighty years in pro- 
moting the growth, restori , improving, and 
heautifying the human hair. It prevents hair 
from falling off or turning grey, strengthens 
weak hai eanses it. from scurt ‘and dandriff, 
and ma it beautifully soft, pliable, and 
glossy. For children it is especially recom- 
me onded, as forming the basis of a beautiful 
head of hair, while its introduction into the 
mireey of Royalty a sufficient proot of its 
me It is perfectly free from any lead, 
mineral, or poisonous ingredients. 
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ROWLANDS' ODONTO or PEARL 
DENTIFRICE has been celebrated for more 


than half a century as the best, pures t, and 
most fragrant preparation for the Teeth ever 
made; it whitens and preserves the teeth, 
imparts to them a pearl-like whiten 
strengthens the gums, and_ gives a pleasin 
fragrance to the breath, while the fact of its 
being perfectly free from any mineral or acid 
ingredients constitutes it the best Dentitrice 
which can be used, and especially adapts it for 
the teeth of children. Health depends in a 
great measure upon the soundness of the teeth ; 
and all dentists will allow that neither washes 
nor pastes can possibly be as efficacious 
polishing the teeth and keeping them sound 
and white as a pure and non-gritty tooth 
powder. Such ae Odonto has always 
proved itself to be. Ask any ae in Per- 
Himery for ROWLANDS' ARTICL 




















NICHOLSON'S 
EW SU MMER SAMPLES. 


+ 
N Patterns post-free. 
FRENCH CASHMERES, BEIGE 
SERGES. HERRING-BONE and MILAN STRIPES, 
and all the Newest Materials in the most 
beautifui colours, 








NICHOLSON'S 


NEW WASHING FABRICS. 
A Patterns post-free. 
FRENCH SATTEENS, CAMBRICS, 
OATMEAL CLOTH, BRILLIANTS, &c., 
in every new and tastetul design, 
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NICHOLSON'S 
4 
TEW SILKS. 


Patterns post-free. 

PLUSHES, VELVETS, SATINS, 
BROCHES, SATIN DE LYONS, and 
PLAIN LYONS GROS GRAIN, 
in every fashionable shade. 

OMBRE SATINS, in all Colours. 

An extraordinary line of Rich BROCADED SILKS8, 





1s, 94d. per yard, 22 inches wide, 
| ee STR: grey OF COSTUMES AND 
MANTLES POST-FREE. 
D N ICHOLSON and (°: 
° J 
T. PACL'S-CHURCHYARD, LONDON, 
SOLE LESSEES OF THE COSTUME COURT, CRYST 


PALACE. 
WE a ; 


NG G and BIRTHDAY P RES 
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LODRIGU rINC Pic adilly, London. 
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CAN DLESTIC KS (per pair). *% oe on 

WOR S BO} 

THE ALUS” LIQUEUR STAND 10. 

THE “ fe rece ae aeeteeeeeraiearaaatt £5 128. Gd, 


VI 
JDORTRAIT ALBUMS at RODRIGUES’, 


with Patent Leather Guards, 4s. 6d. to £5, Floral Albums 
Scrap Albums. Presentation and Regimental Albun 
Albums of every description made to order.—42, re iccadilly. 


YODRIG Pag 
v RMS, CORONET, 


to £5. 


¢ avsortment of ENGLISH, 
AN IVE sh iS, from 5s 











MONOGR AMS, 
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by seat in Gold, Silver, By 
BEST RELIEF STAMPING, any co 
All the ~ wand F Note-P: 





ishionable 
A VISITING CARD acts 
gees Car ee d, 
sALL AMMES, BILLS OF PARE, GUEST CARDS, 
WEDDING’ ARDS, and INV ogy TIONS in every variety. 
ENRY RODRIGUI 42, Piceadilly, London. 
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HROMOP HOTOG RAP HY. 
(KR US’ PROCESS.) 

The New Art (enabling any person without previo 
ledge of either Painting or Drawing) to Colour Phi vie 
convex glasses, in imitation of Chi nd Enam 
Boxes, negate oe requisite, and 20s. 
ost-free. Specimens shown on applic m at the Sole 

- BARNARD and SON, 339, Oxford- street, London, W. 


r x Th 
ViTRE UMANIE,  superseding 
An easy and inexpensive method of de 
churches, public building: 
produced the rich colour 
appearance to real en 
lustructions, 
31s. Od. 42 
and SON, 


A ie NIVE N and 
4 ENS are a TREASURE.”’—Standard. 
wah out. 
The BIG “J” PI 1. 6d. and Is. 
The BIG W AVE Ti EY PEN § per Box. 
“ They come as a boon and a blessing to men, 
The Pickwick, the Owl, and she Waverley Pen.”’ 









“p. arti ulars 
Agents, 








Diz sph inie. 

srating windows in 

by which mi ty be 

lésigns equal in 

Handbook of Designs and walls 

, comprising Designs, &c., at 2 

ic isin uaa free. Sole Inventors, J.B ARN AR D 

339, Oxford-street, London, W. 
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(eeu n Box with all ope ee by post. 1 
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and CAMER( 
‘Ss re Bike Majes 
EDINBURGH. ( BR. > 

Beware of the party ‘offering Imitations. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 

JRYS COCOA EXTRACT. 

1OCOA. Guaranteed Pure Cocoa only, deprived of 
the superfluous oil. 


Sold in Packets and Tins. 





ke tY’S | FRY'S COCOA EXTRACT. 
“The delicate aeyOur ei nutritious quali- 
qoc OA. t 


ties of this article account for the high esti- 
mation in which it is ihe ‘ld by the public.”—C. A. 
Cameron, M.D., F.R.C.8 &e 
ik RY’S | 
(000. 
J . 
Frvs | PRY'S Coco A EXTRACT. 
‘ Strictly bure and well manufactured in 


A RY’S Qa EXTRACT 
(0c. ‘- i CB: C.S., City Analyst, 








geal oil, than which, if properly pre- 
pared, there is no other aicer or more wholesome 
wrepari Aye of Cocoa. * Food, Water, and Air. 
Waite by Dr. Hassall, the wells know? “Analyst 











‘really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
W. W. Stoddart, f. 1 


A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA. 
F.RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
A most delicious and valuable article.” 
Standard. 
“No more delicious, 
and wholesome beveras 
tactured.”’"—Morning Post. 


VR Y’S CARACAS 

“As ay agreeable invigorator, refresher, 

and nourisher, it could not be too highly recom- 

mended to the general community. ‘To those in 

delicate health and under medical treatment it 

cannot fail to prove a favourite and a valuable 
article of diet.’’—Civil Service Gaze bse 


TRY’S 
(000A. 


refreshing, 





nourishing, 
has ever been manu- 








COCO‘. 





(Koco. 


YRY’S 
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pays | Fourteen | International PRIZE 


MEDALS awarded to the Firm, 
1 including 
C YOCOA. First Degree of Merit and Medals, 
Sydney, 1880; Melbourne, 1881, 





JBREIDEN 3ACH’S 
QACHETS. 


Wood Violet, White Rose, Stephanotis, 
Marechale, Ess. Bouquet, Musk, Ylang Ylang, 
Opopon: Millefleurs, Chyy 
envelo} 5 silk 
satin cushior 
fumers and § 
the Makers, 1578, 


au DA . VE RITA 


by this valuable s 












¥ Deal x” vost-free from 
New Bond-strest, London,W. 


AS.—GI REY HAIR restored 


specific to its original shade, after which 





it grows the natural colour, not grey. sed as a dressing, it 
causes growth and arrests falling. The most harmless “and 
effectual restorer extant. One trial Rs convince it has no 





equal. Price 10s 


all Chem nd Hairdressers. 
monials post-fr VENI 


JEN and SONS, London. 


FOLD EN sia A T R. —ROBA RE’S : 
F AUREOLINE produces the beautiful Golden ¢ Jolour so 

much admired. Warranted 7 gees Ay. harmile ss. Price 5s. 6d. ; 

10s. 6d., of all Perfumers. ; 

6, Great Marlborough-street, . 


Testi- 











HOVENDEN an 
a 93 and 95, City-road, E.C 






























































































HOLIDAY NUMBER OF THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 1881.— 32 








MELBOURNE J X48IBITION, 1881. 





HIGHEST A WARD for UPricut 
PIANOS. 
(SHALLEN and Son have received the 








IRST PRIZE for Upright Iron-Frame 
PIANOS, the Jury having accoried to them a greater 
number of good points than were obtained by any other 
- English firm. 


HALLEN and SON’S IRON - FRAME 
PIANOS are less affected by climatic influences than 
those made upon the old system of bracing, are more 
powerful and pure in tone, and require but little tuning. 


HALLEN and SON’S GOLD-MEDAL 
PLANETTES, from 25 guineas, may be purchased on the 
Three-Years’ Hire System. These“ Instruments have 
taken the Highest Award at any Exhibition for this class 


of piano. 
(OHALLEN and SON’S THREE-YEARS’ 
SYSTEM. 


The Piano becomes the property of the Hirer at the end 
of Three Years, provided each quarter's hire is regularly 
paid in advance, and applies to all classes of pianos. 














HALLEN and-SON’S GOLD-MEDAL 
PIANOS may be obtained at all the principal Music 
Warehouses ; or at 20, Oxford-street. 


(CHALLEN and So’; 


have been awarded Medals at all the principal Exhibitions. 
20, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 
Established 1304. 


OLIAN HARPS.—NEW MODEL, as 
+4 exhibited at the International Bxhibition. These 
charming Instruments, vibrating with the slightest breeze, 
supersede —. of the kind hitherto manufactured. 26s. ; 
or in case, with tuning key, complete, £1 lls. éd.; Double 
Harps, £2 2s. to £4 4s. 
KEITH, PROWSE, and CO., 48, Cheapsifle, E.C. 


INSTRUMENTS. 
KEITH, »0. have several secondhand 
PIANOFORTES, MUSICAL BOXES, and HARPS, which have 
been returned from hire or taken in exchange, and which they 
can offer at prices far below the real value of the Instruments. 











~ ECONDHAND 
PROWSE, and ¢ 





Biack and Gold, of the very finest quality, a 
moderate prices. 
TS woo Th > Ppp el 
NV USICAL BOXES, by NICOLE FRERES. 
KEITH, PROWSE, and CO., Direct Importers, offer 
parties seeking fine, well-tuned Instruments, a selection of more 
han 500 Boxes, with all the recent improvements, from £3 to 
£300. Purchasers are requested to visit the new rooms especially 
devoted to the sale of these enchanting instruments, which tor 
uahty have no equal. Self-acting and barrel instruments of all 
escriptions, from 18 to 1200 Guineas. Musical Boxes playing 
ceiebrated Uvertures, Pianoforte Pieces, and Sacred Music, 





7 . tah tte ml Jump 
LUTES.—The NEW MODEL FLUTE 
(old fingering), for beauty and volume of tone unsur- 
—- guineas and 7 guineas; also Radall and Co.’s Prize 
fedai Flutes, new and secondhand. great variety of second- 
hand Flutes of all fingerings, from £1 to £25. New Cylinder 
Flutes, 10 to 12 guineas; Behm or Carte fingering, in silver, 
cocua, or ebonite, 28 to 35 guineas. Instructiou-Books, 2s. to Lis. 

Hints to Flute-Players, Fourth Edition, 6d. 
KEITH, PROWSE, and CO., 48, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


Ww! ELF-ACTING ORCHESTRAL CABINET, 
with Twenty Barrels, playing the choicest Overture, 
Symphonies, Waltzes, &c. Original cost, between £50) and £600. 
Cash price. about one half. Particulars may be had of 
KEITH, PROWSE, and CO., 43, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


STRINGS, from Rome, for the Harp, 
Violin, Violoncello, Guitar; also Zither Strings from 
Germany. The finest covered Strings for ail Instruments. 
KEITH, PROWSE, and CU., City Royal Musical Kepositery, 
45 Cheapside. 


HEATRES.—Telephonic Communication. 
_ Subscribers to the Telephone Company can now have 
their orders tor TICKETS executed instantly by Telephoning to 
KEITH. PROWSE. and CO., 48, Cheapside. Telephone No. 121. 


ITHERS.—KEITH, PROWSE, and CO. 
' have a large selection at ali prices, from 1 to 2 guineas, 
Strings. Kings, &c., and Masic. A Professor gives Instruction 
On the Zither at 48, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


RCHESTRAL and MILITARY MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 
RUDALL, CARTE, and CO.'S 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE IS NOW READY. 
BUDALL. CARTE, and (v.'3 PATENT CYLINDER 


TES. 
CARTE’sS PATENT CLARIONETS, WITHOUT ACK 
THUMB-HULE. = 

OBUES, OLD and NEW SYSTEMS. 

CORNETS, WITH or WITHOUT the NEW PISTON 
WATER-KEY. __ 

THE CONCERT HORN.—The New Drawing-room Instru- 
msent is the same fingering as the cornet. Its singu- 
larly delicate tone, which it combines with great power, 
and the convenience of its being pitched in C, make ita most 
remarkable Chamber Solo Instrument. 

gay WARREN’S CELEBRATED AMERICAN 

GANS. 














CHALLEN and SONS’ GOLD MEDAL IRON-FRAMED 


PIANOFORTES, German and French Pianofortes, &c 
COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATALUGUE OR 
SPECIAL LISTS POST-FREE. 
Secondhand Instruments kept in stock. 
RUDALL, CARTE, and CO., 

23, BERNERS-STREET, OXFORD-STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


FoR ARMS and CREST send Name and 

County to T. MORING, Inns of Court Heraldic Offices 
323. High Holborn, W.C. ; 
Seals, Dies, and Diplomas. 


WALKER'S 





Plain Sketch, 38. 6d.; Coloured, 7s. 6d. 
Lilustrated Price-Lists post-free. 





C RYSTAL- (JASE WATCHES. 
JOHN WALKER, 
(SHEONOMETER, VW Atcu, and 
(lock MANUFACTURER, 


PRIZE MEDALLIST of the EXHIBITIONS 
of 1862 and 1867, 


MAKER OF THE PRINCE OF WALES’S 
INDIAN WATCHES. 


77, CORNHILL; 230, REGENT-STREET; 


and -76, STRAND, LONDON. 


GOLD CRYSTAL-CASE, HALF-CHRONOMETER, 
combining the accuracy of the Chronometer and the 
strength of the Lever Watch. A perfect time-keeper 
and not affected by riding .. aa oe es oie 

GOLD CRYSTAL-CASE 3-PLATE KEYLESS LEVER 
WATCH, with Compensation Balance, &c.,from . 

GOLD CRYSTAL-CASE LEVER WATCH, with Com- 
pensation Balance, from - a ee - oe 

GOLD CRY8TAL-CASE LEYER WATCH, from 

GOLD LEVER WATCHES for LADIES .. ee ee 

SILVER CRYSTAI-CASE 7-PLATE KEYLESS 
LEVER WATCH. with Compenstion Bales ee 

SILVER CRYSTAL-CASE LEVER WATCHES, with 
Compensation Balances, from a oe oo ee 

SILVER CRYSTAL-CASE LEVER WATCHES, from 

LADIES’ GOLD WATCHES. from.. oe oe eo 

YOUTHS’ SILVER WATCHES ., 


LORILINE. 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 


A few drops of the FRAGRANT FLORILINE on a wet tooth- 
brush produce a delightful foam, which cleanses the Teeth from 
all impurities, strengthens and hardens the seme, preven’ tartar 
and ar @ progress of decay. It gives to the Teeth a peculiar 
and beautiful whiteness, and imparts a delightful fragrance to 

the breath. 1t removes all unpleasant odour arising from decayed 

teeth, a disordered stomach, or tobacco smoke. The FRAGRANT 
| FLORILINE is purely vegetable, and equally adapted to old and 


young. 

| : The FRAGRANT FLORILINE should be used in all cases 

| of bad breath, and particularly by gentlemen after smoking. The 
Floriline combines, in a concentrated form, the most desirable, 
cleansing, and astringent properties. At the same time, it con- 
tains nothing which can possibly injure the most sensitive and 
delicate organisation. 

ies the teeth and gums. 

t arrests the decay of the teeth. 

t acts as a detergent after ee 

t renders the gums hard and healthy. 

t neutralises fhe offensive secretions of the mouth. 

t im to the breath a fragrance purely aromatic and 


p in large bottles (only one size) and in elegant toilet- 
cases. complete, at 2s. 6d, Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 

Sold Wholesale by the ANGLO-AMERICAN DRUG COM- 
PANY, Limited, 33, Farringdon-road, London. 


)LORILINE. 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 


Sweet as the ambrosial atr, 
With its perfume rich and rare; 
Sweet as Violets at the morn, 
Which the emerald nooks adorn ; 
Sweet as rosebuds bursting forth 
From the richly-laden earth, - 
Is the * FRAGRANT, FLORILINE.” 








The teeth it makes a pearly white, 

So pure and lovely to the sight; 

The gums assume a rosy hue, 

The breath is sweet as violets blue; 

While scented as the flowers of May, 

Which cast their sweetness from each spray, 
Is the ** FRAGRANT FLORILINE.” 


Sure, some fairy with its hand 
Cast around its mystic wand, 
And produced from fairy’s bower 
Scented perfumes from each flower; 
For in this liquid gem we trace— 
All that can beauty add and grace— 
Such is the “ FRAGRANT FLORILINE.” 








{LORILINE. 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 


Is the best liquid dentifrice in the world; it thoroughly 
cleanses partially decayed teeth from all parasites or living 
* animalcule,’’ leaving them pearly white, imparting adelight- 
ful fragrance to the breath. Price 2s. 6d. Bottle. Th 
Fragrant Floriline removes instantly all odours arising from a 
foul stumach or tubacco-smoke. 4 

For children and adults whose teeth show marks of decay ita 
advantages are paramount. The “ Floriline’’ should be tho- 
roughly brushed into all the cavities; no one needs fear using it 
teo often or too much atatime. Among the ingredients being 


larly each morning if only left to their own choice. 
cannot be taught the use of the toothbrush teo young; 
neglect invariably produces premature decay of the 

+ ploriline”’ is sold by all Chemists and Perfumers throughout 
the world, at 2s. d. per Bottle. 


ik LORILINE. 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 


If teeth are white and beautifui, 
It k : 





It brings their whiteness back ; 

And by its use what good effects 
Are daily to be seen ; 

Thus hence it is that general praise 
Greets *‘ FRAGRANT FLORILINE!” 


One trial proves conclusive quite, 
That by its constant use 

The very best effects arise 
That science can produce. 

It is the talk of every one, 
An all-absorbing theme ; 

Whilst general now becomes the use 
Ot “ FRAGRANT FLORILINE.” 


It makes the breath as sweet as flowers, 
The teeth a pearly white ; 

The gums it hardens, and it gives 
Sensations of delight. 

All vile secretions it removes, 
However long they ve n; 

The enamel, too, it will pooere. 
The “ FRAGRANT FLORILINE.” 








J YLORILIE. 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 


It may or may not be geri yd known that microscopical 
éxamunations have proved that animal or vegetabie parasites 
gather, unobserved by the naked eye, upon the teeth and 
gums of at least nine persons in every ten; any individual may 
easily sutisfy himself in this matter by placing a powerful micro- 
scope over a ggg tating ed tooth, when the living animalculz 
will be found to resemble a partially-decayed cheese more than 
anything else we can compare it to. We may also state that the 
FRAGRANT FLORILINE 1s the only remedy yet discovered 
able perfectly to free the teeth and gums froin these parasites 
without the slightest injury to the teeth or the most tender 

| gums. 

Read this.—From the ‘‘ Weekly Times,’’ March 26, 1871:— 
“There are so many toilet articles which obtain all their cele- 
brity from being constantly and extensively advertised that it 
makes it necessary when anything new and good is introduced 
to the public that special attention should be called to it. The 
most delightful and effective toilet article for cleansing and 
beautifying the teeth that we in a long experience have ever used 
is the new Fragrant Floriline. Itis quite a pleasure to use it, 
and its properties of imparting a fragrance to the breath and 
giving a pearly whiteness to the teeth make it still more valu- 
able. Uf all the numerous nustrums for cleaning the teeth 
which from time to time have been fashionable and popular, 
nothing to be compared with the Floriline has hitherto been pro- 
duced, whether considered as a beautitier or « valuable cleanser 
and preserver of the teeth and gums.”’ 

From the “‘ Young Ladies’ Journal ’’:—‘‘ An agreeable denti- 
frice is always a luxury. As one of the most agreeable may 

reckoned Floriline. It cleanses the teeth and imparts a pleasant 
odour to the breath. Ithas been analysed by several eminent 
professors of chemistry, and they concur in their testimony to 
ts usefulness. We are frequently asked to recommend a denti- 
frice to our readers ; therefore we cannot do better than advise 
them to try the Fragrant Floriline.’’ 





LORILINE. 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 


I have heard a strange statement, dear Fanny, to-day, 
That the reason that teeth do decay 
Is traced to some objects that form in the gums, 
And eat them in time quite away. 
Animalcules, they say, are engendered—that is, 
If the mouth is not wholesome and clean; 
And I also have heard to preserve them the best 
Is the fragrant, the sweet ‘“‘ FLORILINE!”’ 


Oh, yes! it is true that secretions will cause 
Living objects to form on your teeth, 

And certainly and silently do they gnaw on 
In cavities made underneath ; 

But.a certain preservative has wow been found, 
To keep your mouth wholesome and clean; 
And you 're perfectly right. for your teeth to preserve, 

There ’s nothing like sweet * FLORILINE!”’ 


Tis nice and refreshing, and pleasant to use, 
And no danger its use can attend ; 

For clever physicians and dentists as well 
Their uniform — now blend. 

They say it's the best preparation that’s known, 
And evident proofs have they seen, 

That nothing can equal the virtues that dwell 
In the fragrant, the sweet “ FLORILINE!”’ 





FLORILINE. 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 


The “ Christian World’’ of March 17, 1871, says, with respect 
to Floriline :—* Floriline bids fair to become a household word 
in rr peasy and one ef peculiarly pleasant pee It would 
be difficalt to conceive a more efficacious and agreeable prepara- 
tion for the teeth. Those who once begin to use it will certainly 
never willingly give it up.”’ 

Mr.G Jones, the eminent Dentist, of 57, Great Russell- 
street, in his valuable little book on Dentistry, says :—‘‘ The use 
ot a good dentifrice is also indispensable, and one of the best 
preparations for cleansing the teeth and removing the impure 
secretions of the mouth is the liquid dentifrice called ‘ Fragrant 
Floriline,’ which is sold by all respectable chemists.’’ 

The words “ Fragrant Floriline” are a Trade-Mark. 

sold retail everywhere; and wholesale by the ANGLO- 
— DRUG COMPANY, 

sndon, 














| 


Limited, 33, Farringdon-road, | 
| 


ALUABLE DISCOVERY for the HAIR. 

If your hajr is turni or white, or falling off, use 

THE MBXIOAN HAIR RENEWER: for it will hositively 
restore, in every case, grey or white hair to its original colour, 
without leaving the disagreeable smell of most “ Restorers.”” It 
makes the hair charmingly beautiful, as well as promoting the 
sat of the hair on bald spots, where the glands are not 
ecayed, 
This _a has never been known to fail in restoring the 
hair to its natural colour and gloss in from eight to twelve days. 
1t promotes growth, and prevents the hair falling out, eradi- 
cating dandruff, and leaving the scalp in a clean, healthy con 


dition. 

1t imparts peculiar vitality to the roots of the hair, restoring it 
to its youthful freshness and vigour. Daily applications of this 
preparation for a week or two will surely restore faded, grey, or 
white hair to its natural colour and richness. 

It is not a dye, nor does it contain any colouring matter or 
offensive substance whatever. Hence it does not soil the hands, 
the scalp, or even white"linen, but produces thé colour within 


the substance of 

It may be had of any res fable Chemist, Perfumer, or Dealer 
in Toilet Articles in the Kingdom, at 3s. 6d. per Bottle. In care 
the dealer has not ‘‘ The Mexican Hair Renewer" in stock and 
will not procure it for you, it will be sent direct by rail, carriage- 
paid, on receipt of 4s. in stamps, to any part of England. 

Sold Wholesale by the ANGL( AMERICAN Dru cOoM- 
PANY, Limited, 33, Farringdon-road, London., 


‘THE MEXICAN RENEWER. 


WHAT BEAUTIFIES THE HAIR 





HAIR 


What gives luxuriance to each tress, 
And pleases each one’s fancies ? 
What adds a charm of perfect grace, 
And Nature's gift enhances? 
What gives a bright and beauteous gloss, 
And what says each reviewer ? 
“ That quite successful is the use 
Of ‘THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER!’” 


What gives luxuriance to each tress, 
And makes it bright and glowing? 
What keeps it free from dandruff, too, 
And healthy in its growing? 
What does such wonders? Ask the press, 
And what says each reviewer ? 
“ That none can equal or approach 
*THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER!'” 


What gives luxuriance to each tress, 
Like some bright halo beaming? 
What makes the hair a perfect mass 
Of splendid ringlets teeming ? 
What gives profusion in excess ? 

Why, what says each reviewer ? 
“ The choicest preparation is 


*THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER!’” 


What gives luxuriance to each tress, 
And makes it so delightful ? 
Because to speak the honest truth 
Is only just and rightful. 
What say the people and the press, 
And what says each reviewer? 
“That most superb for ladies’ use 
Is ‘THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER!’” 


> Wow hp 
TYHE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 
has gained for itself the highest reputation, and a decided 
»reference over all other ** hair dressings,’’ as evinced fren cer- 
iticates and testimonials from the most respectable sources, 
Being compounded with the greatest care—combining, as it does 
all the most desirable qualities of the best hair preparations of 
the day, without the objectionable ones—it may be relied on as 
the very best known to chemistry for restoring the natural colour 
to the hair, and causing new hair to grow on bald spots, unless 
the hair glands are decayed ; for, if the glands are decayed and 
gone, no stimulant can restore them ; but if, as is often the case, 
the glands are anly torpid, THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 
will renew their vitality, and a new growth of hair will follow. 
Read the following Testimonial :— 

‘rom Messrs. Wm. Hayes and Co,, Chemists. 12. Grafton-street, 
Dublin :—“ We are recommending THE MEXICAN HAIR 
RENEWER to all our customers as the best of the kind, as we 
have been told by several of our friends who tried it that it has 
@ wonderful effect in restoring and strengthening their Hair.”’ 





HE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER. 


AN IMPORTANT QUESTION FOR LADIES, 


Would you have huxuriant hair, 
Beautiful, and rich, and rare: 
Would you have it soft and bright, 
And attractive to the sight? 

This you really can produce 

If you putin constant use 
HE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER. 
The hair it strengthens and preserves, 
And thus a double purpose serves; 

It beautifies—improves it, too, 

And gives it ¢ most charming hue, 
And thus in each essential way, 

It public favour gains each ce 


ay — 
HE MEXICAN HAIR BENEWER. 


If a single thread of hair 

Of a greyish tint is there, 

This “ Renewer’’ will restore 

All its colour as before, 

And thus it is that vast renown 

Does daily now its virtues crown— 
THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER. 

No matter whether faded grey, 

Or falling like the leaves away, 

It will renew the human hair, 

And make it like itseif appear: 

It will revive it, beautify, 

And every ardent wish supply— 
THE MEXICAN HAIR KENEWER. 





mY HE MEXICAN HAIR ' RENEWER. 


The constitution of the person 4nd the condition of the scalp | 


have much to do with the length of time it requires for new hair 
te grow; also thin er thick hair will depend much upon the vital 
force remaining in the hair-giands. New 


less thickly with fine short bair. Excessive brushing should be 
guarded against as soon as the small hairs make their appear- 
ance; but the scalp may be sponged with rain water to advan- 
tage occasiowally. The scalp may be pressed and moved on 
the bone by the finger ends, which quickens the circulation 
and softens the spots which have remaimed long bald. 
On applying this hair-dressing it enlivens the scalp, and in cases 
where the fair begins te tall a few applications will arrest it, 
and the new growth presents the luxuriance and colour of 
youth. It may be relied on as the best hair-dressing known for 
restoring grey or taded hair to its original colour without dyeing 
it, producing the colour within the substance of the hair, im- 
ing a peculiar vitality to the roots, preventing the hair from 
Pauling. keeping the head cvol, clean, and free from dandruff, 
causing new hairs to grow, unless the hair-glands are entirely 
decayed. The MEXIGAN HAIR RENEWER makes the hair 
sott, glossy, and luxuriant. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers 
at 4a. 6d. ; or sent to any address free on receipt of 4s. in stamps, 





[HE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER. 


When the hair is weak and faded, 
Like the autumn leaves that fall, 
Then ts felt that sadden’d feeling 
Which does every heart enthral, 
Then we look for some specific 
To arrest it on its way. 
And THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 
Bids it like enchantment stay. 


It arrests decaying progress : 
Though the hair is thin and grey 
1t will strengthen and sony op it, 
And work wonders day by day. 
It restores the colour, 
And brings back its beanty, too; 
For THE MEXICAN HAIK RENEWER 
Makes it look both fresh and new. 


What ’s the greatest hair restorer 
That the present age can show ; 
What produces wonders daily, 
Which the world at large should know? 
Why, THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 
Eminently stands the first ; 
Thus its fame by countless thousands 
Day by day is now rehears'd, 


What beantifies, improves, and strengthens 
Human hair of every age? 
Why. this famous great restorer 
With the ladies is the rage, 
E MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 
Is the very best in use, 
For luxuriant tresses always 
Do its magic powers produce, 





HE WORDS “THE MEXICAN HAIR 

RENEWER"” are 4 Trade Mark ; and the public will please 

see the words are on every case surrounding the Bottle, and the 
name is blown in the bottle. 

The Mexican Hair Renewer. Price 3e.6d. Directions {n German, 
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Beresford. ‘ Mayhap the concert didn’t come off, along 
of the snow.” 

Nan again thanked him, and continued on her way— 
eastward. She was thinking. Somehow she had quite 
forgotten about’ the church. The air around her was 
wonderfully keen and exhilarating ; the skies overhead 
were intensely blue ; out there on the downs the soft, 
white snow would be beautiful. Nan walked on at a 
brisker pace, and her spirits rose. The sunlight seemed 
to get into her veins. And then her footing required a 
great deal of attention, and she had plenty of active 
exercise ; for though here and there the force of the 
wind had left the roads almost bare, elsewhere the snow 
had formed long drifts of three to five feet in depth, 
and these had either to be got round or plunged 
through. Then, up Kemp-Town way, where there is 
less traffic, her difficulties increased. The keen air 
seemed to make her easily breathless. But at all events 
she felt comfortably warm ; and the sun felt hot on her 
cheek. 

She had at length persuaded herself that she was 
anxious about Singing Sal’s safety. Many people must 
have perished in that snowstorm—caught unawares on the 
lonely downs. At all events, she could ask at one or 
two of the coastguard stations if anything had been 
heard of Sal. It was just possible she might meet her, 
if the entertainment at Updene farm had come off. 

At Black Rock station they had heard nothing ; but 
she went on all the same. For now this was a wonder- 
ful and beautiful landscape all around her, up on these 
high cliffs; and the novelty of it delighted her, though 
the bewildering white somewhat dazzled her eyes. 
Towards the edge of the cliffs, where the wind had 
swept across, there was generally not more than an inch 
or two of snow—hard and crisp, with traceries of birds’ 
feet on it, like long strings of lace: but a few yards on 
her left the snow had got banked up in the most 
peculiar drifts, resembling in a curious manner the 
higher ranges of the Alps. Sometimes, however, the 
snow became deep here also; so that she had to betake 
herself to the road, where the farmers’ men around had 
already cut a way through the deeper stoppages; and 
there she found herself going along a white gallery— 
yellow-white on the left, where the sunlight fell on the 
snow, but an intense blue on the right, where the 
crystalline snow, in shadow, reflected the blue of the sky 
overhead. And still she ploughed on her way, with all 


her pulses tingling with life and gladness; for this 
wonder of yellow whiteness and blue whiteness, and the 
sunlight, and the keen air, all lent themselves to a kind 
of fascination; and she scarcely perceived that her 
usual landmarks were gone: it was enough for her to 
keep walking, stumbling, sinking, avoiding the deeper 


drifts, and further and further losing herself im the 
solitariness of this white, hushed world. 

Then, far away, and showing very black against the 
white, she perceived the figure of a woman; and 
instantly jumped to the conclusion that that must be 
Singing Sal. But what was Sal—if it were she— 
about? That dark figure was wildly swaying one arm 
like an orator declaiming to an excited assemblage. 
Had the dramatic stimulus of the previous night’s enter- 
tainment—Nan asked herself—got into the woman’s 
brain? Was she reciting poetry to that extravagant 
gesturing? Nan walked more slowly now, and took 
breath ; while the woman, whoever she was, evidently 
was coming along at a swinging pace. 

No; that was no dramatic gesture. It was too 
monotonous. It looked more as if she were sowing—to 
imperceptible furrows. Nan’s eyes were very long- 
sighted; but this thing puzzled her altogether. She 
now certainly looked like a farmer’s man scattering 
seed-corn. 

Singing Sal saw and recognised her young-lady 
friend at some distance; and seemed to moderate her 
gestures, though these did not quite cease. When she 
came up, Nan said to her, 

“* What are you doing ?”’ 

“Well, Miss,’ she said, with a bright smile—her 
face was quite red with the cold air, and her hair not so 
smooth as she generally kept it—* my arm does ache, 
to tell the truth. And my barley’s nearly done. I 
have tried to scatter it wide, so as the finches and larks 
may have a chance, even when the jackdaws and rooks 
are at it.” 

“ Are you scattering food for the birds, then ?” 

“ They ’re starved out in this weather, Miss; and 
then the boys come out wi’ their guns; and the dicky- 
laggers are after them too” 

“ The what ?” 

“ The bird-catchers, Miss. If I was a farmer now, 
I’d take a horsewhip, I would; and I’d send those 
gentry double quick back to Whitechapel. And the 
gentlefolks, Miss, it isn’t right of them to encourage the 
trapping of larks when there’s plenty of other food to 
be got. Well, my three-penn’orth o’ barley that I 
bought in Newhaven is near done now.” 

She looked into the little wallet that she had twisted 
round in front of her. 

“Oh, if you don’t mind,” said Nan, eagerly, “I 
will give you a shilling—or two or three shillings—to 
get some more.” 

“You could do better than that Miss,” said Sai. 
“ Maybe you know some one that lives in Lewes-cres- 
cent?” 

“ Yes, I do.” 

“Well, ye sec, Miss, there ’s such a lot o’ birds as 
won't eat grain at all; and if you was to get the key of 


the garden in Lewes-crescent, and get a man to sweep 
the snow off a bit of the grass, and your friends might 
throw down some mutton-bones and scraps from the 
kitchen, and the birds from far and near would find it 
out—being easily seen, as it might be. Half the thrushes 
and blackbirds along this country-side ’ll be dead before 
this snow gives out.” 

“Oh, I will go back at once and do that,” said Nan, 
readily. 

* Look how they’ve been running about all the 
morning,” said this fresh-coloured dark-eyed woman, 
regarding the traceries on the snow at her feet. ‘ Most 
of them larks—you can see the spur. And that’s a 
rook with his big heavy claws. And there’s a hare, 
Miss—I should say he was trotting as light as could 
be—and there ’s nothing uglier than a trotting hare— 
he’s like a race-horse walking—all stiff and jolting, 
because of the high aunches—haunches, Miss. ‘They ’re 
all bewildered like, birds and beasts the same. I saw 
the pad of a fox close by Rottingdean ; he must have 
come a long way totry fora poultry-yard. And, what’s 
rarer, I saw a covey of partridges, Miss, settle down on 
the sea as I was coming along by Saltdean Gap. They 
was tired out, poor things; and not driven before the 
wind either; but fighting against it, and going out to 
sea blind-like: and then I saw them sink down on to 
the water, and then the waves knocked them about 
anyway. I hear there was a wonderful sight of brent 
geese up by Berling Gap yesterday—but I’m keeping 
ye standing in the cold, Miss”’ 

"J will walk back with you,” said Nan, turning. 

‘No, Miss. No, thank you, Miss,” said £al, 
sturdily. 

“But only as far as Lewes-crescent,” said Nan, 
with a gentle laugh. ‘“ You know I am going to 
stop there for the mutton bones. I want to know what 
has happened to you since the last time I saw you— 
that’s a good while ago now.” 

“‘ Two things, Miss, has happened, that I’m proud 
said Sal, as the two set out to face the brisk 
westerly wind. “I was taking a turn through Surrey ; 
and when I was at , they told me that a great poct 
lived close by there—Mr.” 

*“* Of course every one knows Mr.” said Nan. 

“I didn’t,” said Sal, rather shamefacedly. “ You 
see, Miss, the two-I showed you are enough company 
for me; and I haven’t got money to buy books wi’. 
Well, I was passing near the old gentleman’s house, and 
he came out, and he spoke to me as we went along the 
road. He said he had seen me reading the afternoon 
before, on the common; and he began to speak about 
poetry; and then he asked me if I had read any of 
Mr. ’s, without saying he was himself. I was sorry 
to say no, Miss; for he was such a kind old gentleman ; 
but he said he would send me them; and most like 
they ’re waiting for me now at Goring, where I gave 
him an address. Lor, the questions he asked me !— 
about Shakspeare and Burns—you know, Miss. I had 
them in my bag; and then about myself. I shouldn’t 
wonder if he wrote a poem about me.” 

“‘ Well, that ’s modest,” said Nan, with another quiet 
laugh. 

Sal did not at all like that gentle reproof. 

‘ It isn’t my pride, Miss; it’s what he said to me 
that [ go by,” she retorted. “I didn’t ask him.” 

‘« If he does all England will hear about you, then,” 
said Nan. ‘“ And now, what was the other thing ?”’ 

Sal again grew shamefaced a little. She opened the 
inner side of her wallet, took out a soiled, weather- 
beaten copy of the *Globe’ Shakspeare, and from it 
extracted a letter. 

** Perhaps you would hike to read it yourself, Miss,” 
she suggested. 

Nan took it, and had little difficulty in deciphering 
its contents, though the language was occasionally 
a trifle hyperbolical. It contained nothing less than an 
offer of marriage addressed to Sal by a sailor in one of 
her Majesty’s ironclads, who said that he was tired of the 
sea, and that, if Sal would give up her wandering life, 
so would he, and he would retire into the coastguard. 
He pointed out the sacrifices he was ready to make for 
her ; for it appeared that he was a petty officer. No 
matter; he was willing to become simple A. B. again ; 
for he had his “ feelins’ ;” and if so be as she would 
become his wife, then they would have a good weather- 
proof cottage, a bit of garden, and three-and-fourpence 
a day. It was a most business-like, sensible offer. 
‘And I’m sure I could do something for him,” 
Nan eagerly said. “I think I could get him promotion. 
The Senior Naval Lord of the Admiralty is a friend of 
mine. And wouldn’t it be better for you?” 

“No, Miss,” said Sal, with an odd kind of smile. 
“T was glad to get the letter, for it shows I’m 
respected. But I’m not going to be caged yet. I never 
saw or heard of the man I would marry—except it 
might have been Robbie Burns, if he was still alive. 
Sometimes when I’ve been reading a bit, coming 
along the downs all by myself like, I’ve seen 
somebody in the distance; and I’ve said to myself, 
‘Well, now, if that was only to turn out to be that 
black-a-vised Ayrshire ploughman, it would be all 
over with me; it would be ‘Whistle and I’ll 
come to ye, my lad.’ And then some shamb- 
ling fellow of a labourer has come along, straw-haired, 
bent-backed, twisted-kneed, and scarcely enough spirit 
in him to say, ‘Marnin t’ ye—good marnin t’ ye, 


wench !’” 
“You are very independent,” said the sage Nan. 


of ” 


* And that’s all very well as long as your health lasts. 
But you might become ill. You would want relatives 
and friends; and a home. And in the coastguard 
houses you would have a,very comfortable home, and a 
garden to look after; and your husband might get 
promotion.” 

* If ever I marry,” said Sal, shaking her head, * it 
won't be one of the man-of-war’s men. They’ve just as 
little spirit or independence as the day labourers. 
They ’ve had it all crushed out of them by the hard 
usage of the officers.” 

“Oh, how can you say so!” said Nan, warmly. 
“The officers are English gentlemen. In former days 
there may have been cruelty; but I am certain that 
exists no longer. I know several officers: kinder- 
hearted men don’t exist. Why, there is a Captain in 
the Navy” — 

She stopped in great embarrassment. 
Sal, not heeding, said, laconically, 

“It ain’t the Captain, Miss. He’s too great a 
gentleman to interfere. It’s the First Lieutenant, who 
can make the ship a hell upon earth if he has a mind 
to. Ah! Miss, it’s little you know of the discipline 
that goes on on board a man-o’-war. There’s no human 
being could stand it who wasn’t brought up to it. The 
merchantmen can’t stand it and won’t stand it; that’s 
where the officers find a difficulty when the Reserves 
are called out. You wouldn’t find a man-o’-war’s man 
marching up to the First Lord of the Admiralty with a 
lump of salt beef in his hand and asking him if it was 
fit to eat. And this Lord, Miss, being a civilian like, 
he never thought of having the man clapped in irons : 
* Throw it overboard,’ says he. ‘I will see that no 
more o’ that kind of stuff is issued to her Majesty’s 
fleet.’ That was the story I heard, Miss: the men 
were laughing about it at Beachy Head. And then, in 
the merchantmen Jack has a better chance if he is a 
sinart fellow ”’ 

And so forth. They had once more got on to the 
subject of sailors and officers, regarded from their dif- 
ferent points of view; and it was not until they had 
reached Brighton that the sight of Lewes-crescent 
reminded Nan that she had now to part from her com- 
panion and go in search of mutton-bones for the thrushes 
and blackbirds. 


But Singing 


CHAPTER XIX. 
BREAKING DOWN. 

Not only was she successful in this work of charity, but 
she must needs also institute a similar system of out- 
door relief at her own end of the town; so that it was 
nearly dusk when she re-entered the house in Bruns- 
wick-terrace. She did not think of asking if there 
were any visitors; she went up stairs; perceived that 
the drawing-room door was an inch or two open; and 
was just about to enter when she heard voices. Inad- 
vertently she paused. 

It was Mr. Jacomb’s voice. Then her mother said, 

“I married happily myself, and I have never tried 
to influence my daughters ”’ 

Nan shrank back, like a guilty thing. She had only 
listened to discover whether it was some one she knew 
who had called; but these few words of her mother’s 
made her heart jump. She stole away noiselessly to her 
own room. She sate down, anxious and agitated, fearing 
she scarcely knew what. 

She was not long left in suspense. Her mother came 
into the room and shut the door. 

“I thought I heard you come in, Nan,” she 
said, “and it’s lucky you have; for Mr. Jacomb is 
here.” 

** But I don’t want to see Mr. Jacomb, mamma,” she 
said, breathlessly. 

“* He wants to see you,” her mother said, quietly, 
*‘and I suppose you know what it is about.” ‘ 

**I—I suppose so—yes, I can guess Oh, 
mother, dear!’ cried Nan, going and clinging to her 
mother. “ Do me this great kindness! I can’t see him. 
I don’t want to see him. Mother, you will go and speak 
to him for me!” 

* Well, that is extraordinary,” said Lady Beresford, 
whv, however, had far too great a respect for her nerves 
to become excited over this matter or anything else. 
“That ’s a strange request. I have just told him I would 
not interfere. Of course, I don’t consider it a good 
match ; you might doa great deal better from a worldly 
point of view. But you bave always been peculiar, 
Nan. If you think it wou'd be for ycur happiness to 
become a poor clergymar's wife, I wil not oppose it. 
At the same time, I have alwavs thought you might do—- 
better” 

“Oh, mother, don’t you understand?” Nan broke 
in. “It’s to ask himto go away! I’m so sorry. 
If he had spoken before, I would have told him 
before ” 

“You mean you refuse him, and I am to take the 
message,” said her mother, staring at her. ‘ That is all ?”’ 

The girl was silent. 

“IT must say, Nan, you have been acting very 
strangely. You have led us all to believe that you were 
going to marry him. Why did you let the man cr.ne 
about the house ?”’ 

** Don’t speak like that to me,mother,”’ said Nan, with 
her under lip beginning to quiver. ‘ I—I tried to think 
of it. I knew he wanted me to be his wife; I thought 
it might be right ; I thought I could do something that 
way ; and—and I tried to persuade myself. But I can’t 
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marry him, mother—I can’t—I don’t wish to marry any 
one—I never will marry” 

* Don’t talk nonsense, child!’ said her mother, 
severely, for there was a sort of tendency towards 
excitement in the atmosphere. ‘ Let me understand 
clearly. I suppose you know pa own mind. I amto 
go and tell this man definitely that you won't marry 
him?” 

** Mother, don’t put it in that harsh way. Tell him 
I am very sorry. ‘Tell him I tried hard to think of it. 
Tell him I am sorry he has waited so long; but if he 
had asked sooner ” 

** He would have had the same answer ? ” 

The girl's face flushed red, and she said in a strange 
sort of way— 

** Yes—pcrhaps so—I think it must have been the 
same answer at any time—oh, I never, never could have 
brought myself to marry him! Mother, does it look 
cruel—does it look as if I had treated him badly?” she 
added, in the same anxious way. 

* No, I would not sa, that,” answered her mother, 
calmly. ‘A man must take his chance; and until he 
speaks he can’t have an answer. I do not think Mr. 
Jacomb has any reason t» complain—except, perhaps, 
that you don’t go yourself and hear what he has to 
say” 

“Oh, mother, I couldn’t do that. It would only be 
pain for both of us. And then I don't refuse him, you 
see, mother; that’s something” 

Lady Beresford was uncertain. The truth was, she 
was not at all sorry to be the bearer of this message— 
even at the cost of a little trouble—for she did think 
that her daughter ought to marry into a better position 
in life. But she had just been listening to what Mr. 
Jacomb had to say for himself; and he had said a good 
deal, not only about himself, but about Nan, and her 
disposition, and what would best secure her happiness, 
and so forth. Lady Beresford had been just a little bit 
impressed ; and the question was whether Nan ought 
not to be invited to a fair consideration of the matter as 
represented by Mr. Jacomb himself. 

* Well, Nan,” she said, ‘if your mind is quit» clear 
about it”’ 

* Oh, it is, mother,” she answered, eagerly, “ quite— 
quite ”’ 

That was an end. Her mother left the room, slowly; 
Nan listened for her footsteps until she heard her go 
into the drawing-room and close the door. Her first 
thought was to lock herself in, so that there should be 
no appeal. Ler next was that it was excessively mean 
and cruel of her to experience this wonderful sense of 
relief, now that the die was irrevocably cast. 

“If there was anything I could do for him,” she 
was thinking—* anything—anything but that;” and 
then she listened again to the stillness until she heard a 
bell ring, and the drawing-room door open again, and 
someone descend the stairs into the hall. She felt 
guilty and sorry at the same time. She wished she 
could do something by way of compensation. He would 
not think it was mere heartlessness? For indeed she 
had tried. And would she not have done hima far 
greater wrong if she had married him without being 
able to give him her whole heart ? 

Nan went to the window; but it was too dark for 
her to see anything. She took it for granted he had 
gone away. She was glad; and ashamed of herself for 
being glad. She reproved herself. And then she had 
a vague sort of feeling that she would wear sackcloth 
and ashes—or try to be ten times kinder to everybody— 
or do something, anything, no matter what—to atone 
for this very unmistakable sense of gladness that seemed 
to pervade her whole being. She couldn't help it, 
because it was there; but she would do something by 
way of compensation. And the first thing she could 
think of was to go and brush the billiard-table with such 
thoroughness that Mr. Tom when he came home should 
say he had never seen it in such good condition 
before. 

‘That was a roaring party that somewhat later came 
in—all flushed faces and high spirits and delight ; for 
they had walked all the way from Falmer over the 
downs, under the guidance of the Canadian experience 
of Frank King ; and they had had wonderful adventures 
with the snow-drifts; and the night was beautiful—a 
crescent moon in the south, and high up in the south- 
ast the gleaming belt of Orion. And Nan greatly 
entered into the joy of these adventurers; and wished 
to hear more of their futile efforts at skating; and was 
asking this one and the other about everything—until 
she found Mr. Tom’s eyes fixed on her. 

* Nan,” said he, with scrutiny and decision, “ you’ve 
been in the country to-day, walking.” 

She admitted she had. 

** And you had for your luncheon a bit of bread and 
an apple.” 

“TI generally take that as a precaution,” Nan said, 
simply. 

* [ thought so,’”’ said Mr. Tom, with great satisfaction 
at his own shrewdness. ‘I can tell in a minute. 
l’or you always come back looking highly pleased with 
yourself, and inclined to be checky. 1 don’t like the 
look of you when you’re too set up. Your tongue 
gets too sharp. I’d advise you people to look out.” 

~ Nan’s conscience smote her. Was she so glad, then, 
that even outsiders saw it in her face? She became 
graver ; and she vowed that she would be most reticent 
at dinner. Had she not promised to herself to try to be 
ten times kinder to everybody ? 


























And she very soon, at dinner, had an opportunity of 
displaying her generosity. They were busy making 
havoc of the manner of a distinguished person who was 
much talked of at that time, and whom they had all 
chanced to meet. Now Nan ordinarily was very 
intolerant of affectation; but had she not promised to 
be ten times kinder to everybody ? So she struck in in 
defence of this lady. 

“But it is her nature to be affected,” said Nan. 
“She is quite true to herself. ‘That is her disposition. 
It wouldn’t be natural for her to try not to be affected. 
She was born with that disposition. Look at the 
idiotic grimaces that infants make when they try to 
show they are pleased. And Mrs. wouldn’t be 
herself at all if she wasn’t affected. She might as well 
try to leave off her afiectations as her clothes. She 
couldn’t go about without any.” 

“She goes about with precious little,’ said Mr. 
Tom, who strongly disapproved of scanty ball-dresses. 
And then he added, ** But that’s Nan all over. She’s 
always for making the best of everything and every- 
body. It’s always the best possible world with her.” 

* And isn’t that wise,” said Frank King, with a 
laugh,” considering it’s the only one we ‘ve got to live 
in at present?” 

Nan was very bright and cheerful during this dinner ; 
and Captain Frank King was most markedly attentive 
to her and interested in her talking. When Nan began 
to speak, he seemed to consider that the whole table 
ought to listen ; and his was the first look that approved, 
and the first laugh that followed. Then he discovered 
that she knew all sorts of out-of-the-way things that 
an ordinary young lady could by no possibility have 
been expected to know. It was more than ever clear to 
him that these solitary wanderings had taught her some- 
thing. Where ‘had she acquired all this famiharity. 
for example, with details about his own profession—or 
what had been his profession ? 

They went on to talk of the jecrs of cabmen at each 
other ; and how sharp some of them were. Then again 
they began to talk about other common sayings—the 
very origin of which had been forgotten ; and Frank 
King spoke of a taunt which was an infallible recipe tor 
driving a lirsee mad—* Who choked the boy with 
duff ?”’—though nobody, not the bargees themselves, 
now knew anything whatever about the tragic incident 
that must have happened sometime and somewhere. 

** Yes,”’ said Nan at once, “and there is another like 
that that the collier-boats can’t stand. If you call out 
to a collier, * Zhere’s a vat im your chains, he'd drive 
his schooner ashore to get after you.” 

‘“*T suppose you have tried,” said her mother, with 
calm dignity. 

“IT believe Nan spends most of her time,” said the 
Beauty, “ in making mud-pies with the boys.in Shoreham 
Harbour.” 

“Never you mind, Nan,’ her brother said to 
encourage her. ‘Next time we goto Newhaven, you’ll 
call out to the colliers, * There's a rat in your chains,’ 
and I'll stop behind a wall and watch them beating you.” 

All during that dinner Nan was both amused and 
amusing, until a trifling little incident occurred. She 
and T’'rank King on the other side of the table had 
almost monopolised the conversation, although quite 
unwittingly ; and everybody seemed to regard this as a 
matter of course. Now it happened that Madge, who 
sate next her betrothed, made some slight remark to 
him. Perhaps he did not hear. At all events, he did 
not answer, but addressed Nan instead, with reference 
to something she had just been saying about life-boats. 
Instantly, a hurt expression came over Madge’s face ; 
and as instantly Nan saw it. From that moment she 
grew more reserved. She avoided addressing herself 
directly to Captain Frank King. She devoted herself 
chiefly to her mother; and when, at the end of dinner, 
they adjourned in a body to the billiard-room (with the 
happy indifference of youth) she followed Lady Beresford 
up to the drawing-room and would herself make tea 
for her. 

That mght Madge came into Nan’s room. 

“Do you know, Nan,” she said, quite plainly, *‘ that 
whenever you are in the room Frank pays no attention 
to anyone else ¢”’ 

“I thought he was doing his best to amuse every- 
body at dinner,’”” Nan said—though she did not raise 
her eyes. ‘‘ He told some very good stories.” 

* Yes, to you,” Madge insisted. Then she added, 
* You know I like it. I hope he will always be good 
friends with all the family ; for you see, Nan, it will be 
lonely for me at Kingscourt for a while, and of course I 
should like to have somebody from Brighton always in 
the house. And I know he admires you very much. 
He’s always talking about your character; and your 
disposition ; and your temperament, as if he had been 
studying you like a doctor. I suppose I’ve got no 
character; or he would talk about that sometimes. I 
don’t understand it—that talking about something inside 
you, as if it was something separate from yourself; and 
calling it all kinds of sentiments ana virtues, us if it was 
clockwork you couldn’t see. I don’t see anything like 
that in you, Nan—except that you’re very kind, you 
know—but not so different from other people—as he 
seems to think.” 

“Tt doesn’t much matter what he thinks, does it?” 
suggested Nan, gently. 

“Oh, no, of course not,’ Madge said, promptly. 
“IIe said I was a very good skater, considering the 
horrid condition of the i¢e. They have a large lake at 





Kingscourt.” Then, after a pause, “ Nan, where did 
you learn all that about the lighthouses and the birds 
at night?” 

“Oh, that? I really don’t know. 
it is of ro consequence.” 

“ But it interests people.” jon ie 

“It ought not to interest you, or Captain King either. 
You will have to think of very different things at 
Kingscourt.”’ 

* When you and Mr. Jacomb come to Kings”’ 

“Madge,” said Nan, quickly, “you must not say 
anything like that. I do not mean to marry Mr. 
Jacomb, if that is what you mean.” 

“No? Honour bright?” 

“T shall not marry Mr. Jacomb; and I am_ not 
likely to marry any one,” she said, calmly. ‘ There 
are other things one can give one’s life to, I suppose. 
It would be strange if there were not.” 

Madge thought for a second or two. 

“Oh, Nan,” she said, cheerfully, “it would be so 
nice to have an old-maid sister at Kingscourt. She 
could do such a lot of things, and be so nice and helpful, 
without the fuss and pretension of a married woman. 
It would be really delightful to have you at Kingscourt !” 

“T hope, dear, you will be happy at Kingscourt,” 
said Nan, in a somewhat lower voice. 

“I shall never be quite happy until you come to 
stay there,’”’ said Madge, with decision. 

““ You will have plenty of occupation,” said Nan, 
absently. ‘I have been thinking if a war broke out 1 
should like to go as one of the nurses; and of course 
that wants training beforehand. ‘There must be an 
institution of some kind, I suppose. Now, good-night, 
dear.”’ 

“‘Good-night, Mother Nan. 
to let you go away into wars. You are coming to 
Kingseourt. I know Frank will insist on it. And it 
would just be the very place for you ; you sce you would 
be in nobody’s way; and you always were so fond of 
giving help. Oh, Nan,” her sister suddenly said, 
“what is the matter? You are crying! What is it, 
Nan?” 

Nan rose quickly. 

“Crying? No—no—never mind, 
tired rather—there—good-night.” 

She got her sister out of the room only in time. 
Her overstrained calmness had at length given way. 
She threw herself on the bed, and burst into a passion 
of weeping ; and thus she lay far into the night, stifling 
her sobs so that no one should hear. 


What about it ?— 





But we are not going 


Madge—I am 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE SHADOW. 

The process of disenchantment is one of the saddest 
and one of the commonest things in life; whether 
the cause of it be the golden youth who, 
apparently a very Bayard before marriage, after 
marriage gradually reveals himself to be hopelessly 
selfish ; or develops a craving for brandy; or becomes 
merely brutal and ill-tempered; or whether it is the 
creature of all angelic gifts and graces who, after her 
marriage, destroys the romance of domestic life by her 
slatternly ways; or sinks into the condition of a con- 
firmed sigher; or in time discovers to her husband 
that he has married a woman comprising in herself, to 
use the American phrase, nine distinct sorts of a born 
fool. These discoveries are common in life; but they 
generally follow marriage, which gives ample oppor- 
tunities for study. Before marriage man and maid meet 
but at intervals ; and then both are alike on their best 
behaviour. The slattern is no slattern now; she is 
always dainty and nice and neat; the golden youth is 
generous to a fault, and noble in all his ways; and if 
either or both should be somewhat foolish, or even 
downright stupid, the lack of wisdom is concealed by a 
tender smile or a soft touch of the hand. It is the 
dream time of life; and it is not usual for one to awake 
until it is over. 

But it was different with Frank King. The conditions 
in which he was placed were altogether peculiar. He had 
made two gigantic mistakes—the first in imagining 
that any two human beings could be alike ; the second in 
imagining that, even if they were alike, he could 
transfer his affection from the one to the other—and he 
was now engaged in a hopeless and terrible struggle to 
convince himself that these were not mistakes. He 
would not see that Madge Beresford was very different 
from Nan. He was determined to find in her all he 
had hoped to find. He argued with himself that she 
was just like Nan, as Nan had been at herage. Madge 
was so kind, and good, and nice: of course it would 
all come right in the end. 

At the same time, he never wished to be alone with 
Madge, as is the habit of lovers. Nor if he was sud- 
denly interested in anything did he naturally turn to 
her, and call her attention. On the other hand, the 
little social circle did not seem complete when Nan, 
with her grave humour, and her quiet smile, and her 
gentle, kindly ways, was absent. When she came into 
the room, then satisfaction and rest were in the very 
air. If there was a brighter green on the sea, where a 
gleam of wintry sunshine struck the roughened waters, 
whose eyes but Nan’s could see that properly? It was 
she whom he addressed on all occasions ; perhaps un- 
wittingly. It seemed so easy to talk to Nan. For the 
rest, he shut his eyes to other considerations. From 
the strange fascination and delight that house in 
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Brunswick-terrace always had for him, he knew he must 
be in love with somebody there; and who could that be 
but Madge Beresford, seeing that he was engaged to 
her ? 

Unhappily for poor Madge, Frank King was now 
called home by the old people at Kingscourt ; and fora 
time, at least, all correspondence between him and his 
betrothed would obviously have to be by letter. Madge 
was in great straits. A leok, a smile, a touch of the 
fingers may make up for lack of ideas; but letter- 
writing peremptorily demands them, of some kind or 
another. As usual, Madge came to her elder sister. 

“ Oh, Nan, I do so hate letter-writing. I promised 
to write every morning. I don’t know what in the 
world to say. It is such a nuisance.” 

Nan was silent; of late she had tried to withdraw 
as much as possible from these confidences of her 
sister’s ; but not very successfully. Madge clung to her. 
Lady Beresford would not be bothered. Edith was busy 
with her own affairs. But Nan—old Mother Nan—who 
had nothing to think of but other people, might as well 
begin and play the old maid at once, and give counsel 
in these distressing affairs. 

‘“‘T wish you would tell me what to say,” continued 
Madge, quite coolly. 
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“1? Oh, I eannot,” said Nan, almost shuddering, 
and turning away. 

“But you know what interests him ; for he’s always 
talking to you,’ persisted Madge, good-naturedly. 
* Anybody but me would be jealous; but I’m not. The 
day before yesterday Mrs. went by; and I asked 
him to look at her hair, that everyone is raving about ; 
and he plainly told me that your hair was the prettiest 
he had ever seen. Now, I don’t call that polite. He 
might have said ‘ except yours,’ if only for the look of 
the thing. But I don’t mind—not a bit. I’m very glad 
he likes you, Nan ” 

“Madge! Madge!” 

It was almost a cry, wrung from the heart. But 
in an instant she had controlled herself again. She 
turned to her sister, and said with great apparent 
calmness, 

“ Surely, dear, you ought to know what to write. 
These are things that cannot be advised about. Letters 
of that kind are secret ”’ 

** Oh, I don’t care about that. I think it is stupid,” 
said Madge, at once. ‘There is no use having any 
pretence about it. And I don’t know in the world 
what to write about. Look—I have begun about the 
Kenyons’ invitation, and asked him whether he’d mind 
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my going. I like those little dances better than the big 
balls ”’ 

She held out the letter she had began. 
would not even look at it. 

“It isn’t usual, is it, Madge,” she said, hurriedly, 
“for a girl who is engaged to go out to a dance by 
herself ?”” 

“ But we are all going!” 

“You know what I mean. 


should pay him not to go.” 
* Well,” said Madge, somewhat defiantly, “T don’t 


know about that. One does as one is done by. And I 
don’t think he’d care if I went and danced the whole 
night through—even with Jack Hanbury.” 

“Oh, how can you say such a thing!” said her sister, 
staring at her; for this was a new development alto- 
gether. 

But Madge was not to be put down. 

‘Oh, I am not such a fool. I can see well enough. 
There isn’t much romance about the whole affair; 
and that’s the short and the long of it. Of course 
it’s a very good arrangement for both of us, I believe; 
and that’s what they say nowadays—marriages are 
‘arranged.’ ”’ 

“I don’t know what you mean, Madge! You never 
spoke like that before.” , 

“ Perhaps I was afraid of frightening you; for you 
have high and mighty notions of things, dear Nan, for 
all your mouse-like ways. But don’t I see very well 
that he is marrying to please his parents; and to settle 
down, and be the good boy of the family? That’s the 
meaning of the whole thing” 

“You don’t mean to say, Madge,” said the elder 
sister, though she hesitated, and seemed to have to force 
herself to ask the question, “* You don’t mean to say you 
think he does not—love you?” 

At this Madge flushed up a little, and said, 

“ Oh, well, I suppose he does, in a kind of way, 
though he doesn’t take much trouble about saying it. 
It isn’t of much consequence ; we shall have plenty of 
time afterwards. Mind, if only Jack Hanbury could 
get invited by the Kenyons; and I were to dance two 
or three times with him; and Frank get to hear of it, 
I suppose there would be a noble rampage: then he 
might speak out a little more.” 

“Have you been dreaming, Madge?” said Nan, 
again staring at her sister. ‘“ What has put such 
monstrous things into your head? Mr. Hanbury—at 
the Kenyons’—and you would dance with him!” ~ 

“ Well, why not?” said Madge, with a frown; for 
this difficulty about the letter-writing had clearly operated 
on her temper and made her impatient. “All the 
world isn't supposed to know about the Vice-Chan- 
cellor’s warning. Why shouldn’t he be invited by the 
Kenyons? And why should he know that I am going ? 
And why, if we both happen to be there, shouldn’t we 
dance together ? Human beings are human beings, in 
spite of Vice-Chancellors. They can’t lock up a man 
for dancing with you? At all events, they can’t lock 
me up, even if Jack is there.” 

* Madge, put these things out of your head. You 
won’t go to the Kenyons’, for Captain King would not 
like it’? —— 

“ I don’t think he’d take the trouble to object,” Madge 
interjected. 

“And Mr. Hanbury won’t be there; and there 
will be no dancing; and no quarrel. If you wish to 
write to Captain King about what will interest him, 
write about what interests yourself. That he is sure to 
be interested in” 

“ Well, but that is exactly what I can’t write to him 
about. I know what 1 am interested in well enough. 
Edith has just told me Mr. Roberts has been pressing 
her to fix a time for their marriage. She thinks the 
end of April; so that they could be back in London for 
the latter end of the season. Now I think that would 
do very well for us too—and it is always nice for two 
sisters to get married on the same day—only Frank has 
never asked me a word about it, and how am I to write 
to him about it? So you see, wise Mother Nan, I can’t 
write to him about what interests me.” 

Nan had started somewhat when she heard this pro- 
posal ; it seemed strange to her. 

“April?” she said. ‘* You’ve known Captain King 
a very short time, Madge. You were not thinking of 
getting married in April next?” 

“Perhaps I’d better wait until I’m asked,” said 
Madge, with a laugh, as she turned to go away. “ Well, 
if you won’t tell me what to write about, I must go and 
get this bothered letter done somehow. I do believe the 
best way will be to write about you; that will interest 
him, anyway.” 

Frank King remained away for a few weeks; and 
during this time the first symptoms appeared of the 
coming spring. The days began to lengthen; there 
were crocuses in the gardens; there were reports of 
primroses and sweet violets in the woods about Horsham; 
in London Parliament was sitting, and in Brighton well- 
known faces were recognisable amongst the promenaders 
on the Saturday afternoons. Then Mr. Roberts, as 
Edith’s accepted suitor, received many invitations to the 
house in Brunswick Terrace; and in return was most 
indefatigable in arranging riding-parties, driving-parties, 
walking-parties, with in each case a good hotel for 
luncheon as his objective point. Madge joined in these 
diversions with great good will; and made them the 
excuse for the shortness of the letters addressed to 
Kingscourt. Nan went also; she was glad to get into 
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may decorate it and furnish it just as you like. I 
know quite well what you would like—the room small ; 
the woodwork all bluey-white; plenty of Venetian 
embroidery flung about; all the fire-place brass ; some 
of those green Persian plates over the mantelpiece ; 
about thirteen thousand Chinese fans arranged like 
fireworks on the walls; a fearful quantity of books and 
a low easy-chair; red candles ; and in the middle of the 
whole thing a nasty, dirty, little beggar-girl to feed and 
et ”» 

“TI think, Madge,” her sister said, gravely, “ that 
you should not set your heart on a town-house at all. 
Remember, old Mr. King is giving his son Kingscourt at a 
great sacrifice. As I understand it, it will be a long time 
before the family estate is what it has been; and you 
would be very ungrateful if you were extravagant ” 

“Oh, I don’t see that,’’ said Madge. ** They are con- 
ferring no favour on me. I don’t see why I should 
economise. I am marrying for fun, not for love.” 

She blurted out this inadvertently—to Nan’s amaze- 
ment and horror—but instantly retracted it, with the 
blood rushing to her temples. 

“Of course I don’t mean that, Nan—how could I 
have been so stupid! I don’t mean that—eractly. What 
I mean is that it doesn’t seem to me as if it was sup- 
posed to be avery fearfully romantic match, and all 
that kind of thing. It’s a very good arrangement ; 
but it isn’t I who ought to be expected to make 
sacrifices ”’ 

“‘ But surely your husband’s interests will be yours !”’ 
exclaimed Nan. 

“Oh, yes, certainly,” her sister said, somewhat 
indifferently. ‘* No doubt that’s true, in a way. Quite 
true, in a kind of way. Still, there are limits; and I 
should not like to be buried alive for ever in the 
country.” 

Then she sighed. 

“ Poor Jack! ’ she said. 

She went to the window. 

“When I marry, I know at least one who will be 
sorry. I can fancy him walking up and down there— 
looking at the house as he used to do; and, oh! so 
grateful if only you went to the window for a moment. 
He will see it in the papers, I suppose.” 

She turned to her sister, and said, triumphantly, ° 

“Well, the Vice-Chancellor was done that time! 

“ What time ?” 

“ Valentine’s morning. You can send flowers with- 
out any kind of writing to be traced. Do you think I 
don’t know who sent me the flowers?” 

* At all events, you should not be proud of it. 
should be sorry. It is a very great pity” 

“Yes, that’s what I think,” said Madge. ‘How can 
1 help pitying him? It wouldn’t be natural not to pity 
him, Vice-Chancellor or no Vice-Chancellor. I hate 
that man.” 

“I say it is a great pity that Mr. Hanbury does not 
accept his dismissal as inevitable; and as for you, 
Madge, you ought not even to think of him. Captain 
King sent you that beautiful card-case on Valentine’s 
morning; that is what you should remember.” 

* Captain King could send me a white elephant if 
he chose,” said Madge, spitefully. ‘ There’s no danger 
to him inanything hedoes. It’s different with poor Jack.” 

** Madge,” said her sister, seriously, ‘do you know 
that you are talking as if you looked forward to this 
marriage with regret ?” 

** Oh, no, I don’t—I’m not such a fool,” said Madge, 
plainly. ‘I know it’s stupid to think about Jack 
Hanbury ; but still, one has got a little feeling.” 

Then she laughed. 

“I will tell you another secret, Nan. If he daren’t 
write to me, he can send me things. Hesent me a 
book—a novel—and I know he meant me to think the 
hero himself. For he was disappointed in love, too; 
and wrote beautifully about his sufferings; and at last 
the poor fellow blew his brains out.” 

** Well, Mr. Hanbury couldn’t do that, at all events— 
for reasons,’ Nan said. 

** Now, that is a very bad joke,’”’ said Madge, in a 
sudden outburst of temper, “an old, stupid, bad joke, 
that has been made a hundred times. I’m ashamed of 
you, Nan. They say you have a great sense of humour; 
that’s when you say things they can’t understand; and 
they pretend to have a great sense of humour too. But 
where ’s the humour in that ?” 

“But Madge, dear,” said Nan, gently; “I didn’t 
mean to say anything against Mr. Hanbury” 

“In any case, there is one in this house who does 
not despise Mr. Hanbury for being poor,” said Madge, 
hotly. ‘It isn’t his fault that his papa and mamma 
haven’t given him money and sent him out into the 
world to buy a wife!” 

And therewith she quickly went to the door and 
opened it, and went out and shut it again with some- 
thing very closely resembling a slam. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


DANGER ANEAD. 


Nan waited the return of Frank Icing with the deepest 
anxiety. She would see nothing in these wild words 
of Madge’s but an ebullution of temper. She could not 
bring herself to believe that her own sister—a girl with 
everything around her she could desire in the world— 
would deliberately enter upon one of those hateful 
marriages of convenience. It was truc, Nan had to 


confess to herself, that Madge was not very impres- 
sionable. There was no great depth in her nature. ‘Then 
she was a trifle vain; and liked admiration; and she 
was evidently pleased to have a handsome and certainly 
eligible suitor. But no—it was impossible that she had 
really meant what she said. When Captain King came 
back, then the true state of affairs would be seen. 
Madge was not going to marry for money or position— 
or even out of spite. 

And when Frank King did come back, matters 
looked very well at first. Madge received him in a very 
nice, friendly fashion, and was pleased by certain 
messages from the old folks at Kingscourt. Nan’s fears 
began to fade away. Nothing more was heard of Jack 
Hanbury. So far as Madge was concerned everything 
seemed right. 

But Nan, who was very anxious, and on that account 
unusually sensitive, seemed to detect something strange 
in Frank King’s manner. He had nothing of the gay 
audacity of an accepted suitor. When he paid Madge 
any little attention, it appeared almost an effort. He 
was preoccupied and thoughtful; sometimes, after 
regarding Madge in silence, he would apparently wake 
up to the consciousness that he ought to be more 
attentive to her; but there did not seem to be much 
joyousness in their relationship. When these two 
happened to be together—during the morning stroll 
down the Pier, or on the way home from church, or 
seated at a concert—they did not seem to have many 
things to speak about. Frank King grew more and more 
grave; and Nansaw it; and wondered; and quite failed 
to guess at the reason. 

The fact was that he had now discovered what a 
terrible mistake he had made. He could blind himself 
no longer. Madge was not Nan; nor anything 
approaching to Nan; they were as different as day and 
night. Face to face with this discovery, he asked him- 
self what he ought to do. Clearly, if he had made a 
mistake, it was his first duty that no one else should 
suffer by it. Because he was disappointed in not 
finding in Madge certain qualities and characteristics 
he had expected to find, he was not going to withdraw 
from an engagement he had voluntarily entered into. It 
was not Madge’s fault. If the prospect of this marriage 
pleased her, he was bound to fulfil his promise. After 
all, Madge had her own: qualities. Might they not 
wear as well through the rough work of the world, even 
if they had not for him the fascination he had hoped 
for? In any case, the disappointment should be his, 
not hers. She should not sutfer any slight. And then 
he would make another desperate resolve to be very 
affectionate and attentive to her; resolves which usually 
ended in his carrying to her some little present of 
flowers, or something like that, having presented which, 
he would turn and talk to Nan. 

‘I say, Beresford,’ he suddenly observed, one night 
at dinner, “I have an invitation to go salmon-fishing in 
Ireland. Will you come?” 

“Well, but” Madge interposed, with an 
injured air, as if she ought to have been consulted first. 

“T should like it tremendously!” said Mr. Tom, 
with a rush. 

**T am told the scenery in the neighbourhood is very 
fine,” continued Captain King; “at all events we are 
sure to think so half a dozen years hence. ‘That is one 
of the grand points about one’s memory ; you forget all 
the trivial details, and discomforts, and only remember 
the best.” 

He quite naturally turned to Nan. 

“I am sure, Miss Nan,” he said, “* you have quite a 
series of beautiful little pictures in your mind about 
that Spliigen excursion. Don’t you remember the drive 
along the Via Mala, in the shut-up carriage—the dark- 
ness outside—and the swish of the rain” 

“Well,” said Madge, somewhat spitefully, ‘ con- 
sidering you were in a closed carriage and driving 
through darkness, I don’t see much of a beautiful 
picture to remember !” 

He did not seem to heed. It was Nan he was 
addressing; and there was a pleased light in her eyes. 

teminiscences are to some people very delightful things. 

‘And you recollect the crowded saloon in the 
Splugen inn, and the snug little corner we got near the 
stove; and the little table. That’s where you dis- 
covered the use of stupid people at dinner-parties ”’ 

* What’s that ?”’ Mr. Tom demanded to know. 

“It’s asecret,’’ Captain King answered, with a laugh. 
“And I think you were rather down-hearted next 
morning—until we began to get up through the clouds. 
That is a picture to remember at all events—a Christmas 
picture in summer time. Do you remember how green 
the pines looked above the snow? And how blue the 
sky was when the mist got driven over? And how 
business-like you looked in your ulster—buttoned up to 
the chin for resolute Alpine work. I fancy I can hear 
now the very chirp of your boots on the wet snow—it 
was very silent away up there.” 

“IT know,” said Nan, somewhat shamefacedly, “ that 
when I saw ‘ 2istoratore’ stuck up on the house near 
the top, I thought it was a place for restoring people 
found in the snow, until I heard the driver call out 
* Du, hole Schnapps.’”’ 

* Wasn’t that a wild whirl down the other side!” 
he continued, delightedly. ‘* But you should have come 
into the Customs-house with me when I went to declare 
my cigars. You see, it wouldn’t do for me, who might 
one day get a coastguard appointment, to try on any 


smuggling. But I did remonstrate. I said I had 


already paid at Paris and at Basel; and that it was hard 
to have to pay three import dues on my cigars. Well, 
they were very civil. ‘They said they couldn’t help it. 
‘Why not buy your cigars in the country where you 
smoke them?’ asked an old gentleman in spectacles. 
‘Because, Monsieur,’ I answered him, with the usual 
cheek of the English, ‘I prefer to smoke cigars made of 
tobacco.’ But he was quite polite. After charging me 
eighteen francs, he bowed me out, and said ‘a rivederla;* 
to which I responded ‘ Oh, no, thank you ;’ and then I 
found you and your sisters all laughing at me, as if I 
had been before a police-magistrate to be admonished.” 

“You don’t forget all the disagreeable details, 
then ?” said Nan, with a smile. 

But the smile vanished from her face when he began 
to talk about Bellagio. He did so without any covert 
intention. It was always a joy to him to think or talk 
about the time that he and the three sisters spent 
together far away there in the south. And it was only 
about the Serenata and the procession of illuminated 
boats that he was thinking at this moment. 

**I suppose they will sooner or later have all our 
ships and steamers lit with the electric light; and 
everything will be ghastly white and ghastly black. 
But do you remember how soft and beautiful the masses 
of yellow stars were when the boats came along the lake 
in the darkness? It was indeed a lovely night. And 
I think we had the best of it—sitting there in the 
garden. I know I for one didn’t miss the music a bit. 
And then it was still more lovely when the moon rose ; 
and you could see the water, and the mountains on the 
other side, and even the houses by the shore. I re- 
member there was a bush somewhere near us that scented 
all the air”’ 

Madge had been regarding her sister closely. 

“It must have been a magical night,’ she 
quickly, “for Nan’s face has got quite white 
thinking of it.” 

He started. A quick glance at the girl beside him 
showed him that she was indeed pale; her eyes cast 
down ; her hand trembling. Instantly he said, in a 
confused hurry, 

**You see, Miss Anne, there was some delay about 
the concert. One steamer did really come back to 
Bellagio. We had our serenade all the same—that is to 
say, any who were awake. You sce, they did not intend 
to swindle you”’ ° 

* Oh, no! Oh, no!” said Nan; and then, conscious 
that Madge was still regarding her, she added with a 
desperate effort at composure, 

“We heard some pretty music on the water at 
Venice. Edith picked up some of the airs. She will 
play them to you after dinner.” 

That same night, as usual, Madge came into Nan’s 
room, just before going off. 

* Nan,” she said, looking straight at her, ‘* what was it 
upset you about Frank’s reminding you of Bellagio ?”’ 

“ Bellagio?” repeated Nan, with an effort to appear 
unconscious, but with her eyes turned away. 

* Yes ; you know very well.” 

“IT know that I was thinking of something quite 
different from anything that Captain King was saying,” 
Nan said, at length. ** And—and it is of no consequence 
to you, Madge, believe me.” 

Madge regarded her suspiciously for a second, and 
then said, with an air of triumph, 

** At all events, he isn’t going to Ireland.” 

h, indeed,”’ Nan answered, gently. ‘ Wel’, I’m 
glad; I suppose you prefer his not going?” 

“It nearly came to a quarrel, I know,” said Madge, 
frankly. “I thought it just a bit too cool. At all 
events, he ought to pretend to care a little for me.” 

“Oh, Madge, how can you say such things ? 
for you—and he has asked you to be his wife! 
he care for you more than that ?” 

‘** He has never even thanked me for not going to the 
Kenyons’ ball,” said Madge, who appeared to imagine 
that Nan was responsible for everything Captain King 
did or did not do. 

‘Surely he would take it for granted you would not 
go!” remonstrated the elder sister. 

* But he takes everything for granted. And he 
scarcely ever thinks it worth while to speak to me. And 
I know it will be a regular bore when we go to Kings- 
court, with the old people still there, and me not mistress 
at all; and what am I to do?” 

She poured out this string of wild complaints rapidly 
and angrily. 

‘**Good-night, Madge,” said Nan; “I am rather 
tired to-night.” 

“*Good-night. But I can tell you if he hadn't given 
up Ireland, there would have been a row.” 

It was altogether a strange condition of affairs; and 
next day it was apparently made worse. ‘There had 
been a stiffish gale blowing all night from the south ; 
and in the morning, though the sky was cloudless, 
there was a heavy sea running, so that from the windows 
they saw white masses of foam springing into the air— 
hurled back by the sea-wall at the end of Medina ‘Terrace. 
When Captain King came along Mr. ‘'om at once pro- 
posed they should all of them take a stroll as far as the 
Terrace; for now the tide was full up; and the foam 
was springing into the blue sky toa most unusual height. 
And, indeed, when they arrived they found a pretty big 
crowd collected ; a good many of whom had obviously 
been caught unawares by the shifting and swirling 
masses of spray. It was a curious sight. First the 
great wave came rolling on with but little beyond an 
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ominous hissing noise; then there was a heavy shock 
that made the earth tremble, and at the same moment a 
roar as of thunder; then into the clear sky rose a huge 
wall of grey, illuminated by the sunlight, and showing 
clearly and blackly the big stones and smaller shingle 
that had been caught and whirled up in the seething 
mass. Occasionally a plank of drift timber was similarly 
whirled up—some thirty or forty feet; disappearing 
altogether again as it fell crashing into the roar of the 
retreating wave. It was a spectacle, moreover, that 
changed every few seconds, as the heavy volumes of the 
sea hit the breakwater at different angles. The air was 
thick with the salt spray; and hot with the sunlight— 
even on this March morning. 

Then it became time for Mr. Tom and Captain Frank 
to go and witness a challenge game of rackets that had 
been much talked of; and the girls walked back with 
them as far as Brunswick-terrace, Madge being with 
Frank King. 

** Why is it one never sees Mr. Jacomb now?” he 
asked of his companion. 

* I saw him only the other day,” she said, evasively, 

** But he does not come to the house, does he?”’ 

“ N—no,” said Madge. 

* Has he left Brighton ?”’ 

“Oh no,” answered Madge, and she drew his atten- 
tion to a brig that was making up Channel under very 
scant sail indeed. 

“I dare say he has a good deal of work to do,” said 
Frank King, absently. ‘* When are they going to be 
married ?”’ 

Madge saw that the revelation could be put off no 
longer. 

* Oh, but they are not going to be married. 
isn’t going to be married at all.” 

He stared at her, as if he had scarcely heard her 
aright ; and then he said, slowly— 

‘Nan isn’t going to be married? 
never told me before ? ”’ 

“Oh, it is a private family matter,” said Madge, 
petulantly. ‘It is not to be talked about. Besides, 
how could I know it would interest you?” 

He remained perfectly silent and thoughtful. They 
walked along. Madge began to think she had been too 
ungracious. 

~ I suppose she tried to bring herself to it, for a 
time,” she said, more gently. “She has wonderful 
ideas, Nan has; and I suppose she thought she could 
do a deal of good as a clergyman’s wife. Tor my part, 
I don’t see what she could do more than she does at present. 
It’s just what she’s fitfor. Poor people don’t resent her 
going into their houses as they would if it was you or I. 
She manages it somchow. ‘That’s how she gets to know 
all about out-of-the-way sort of things: she’s practical ; 
and people think it strange that a young lady like her 
should know the ways and habits of common people ; 
and that’s why she interests them when she talks. 
There’s nothing wonderful in it. Anybody can find out 
what the profit is on selling oranges, if you like to go 
and talk to a hideous old wretch who is smelling of gin. 
But I don’t say anything against Nan. It’s her way. 
It’s what she was intended for by Providence, I do 
believe. But she was sold that time she wanted to get 
up a little committee to send a constant supply of books 
and magazines to the lighthouses—circulating, you 
know. She wrote to Sir George about it; and found 
the Admiralty did that already.”’ 

There was a strange, hopeless, tired look on this 
man’s face. He did not seem to hear her. He appeared 
to know nothing of what was going on around him. 

When they reached the door of the house, he said, 

** Good-by !” 
** Good-by ?” she repeated, inquiringly. “I thought 
we were all going to see the Exhibition of Paintings 
this afternoon.” 

* I think I must go up to London for a few days,” 
he said, with some hesitation. ‘ There—is some 
business ”’ 

She said no more; but turned and went indoors, 
without a word. He bade good-by to Edith and to 
Nan—not looking into Nan’s face at all. Then he left 
with the brother; and Mr. Tom was silent; for his 
friend King seemed much disturbed about something, 
and he did not wish to worry him. 

As for Madge, she chose to work herself into a pretty 
passion, though she said nothing. That she should have 
been boasting of her triumph in inducing, or forcing, him 
to give up that visit to Ireland only to find him going 
off to London without warning or explanation was alto- 
gether insufferable. She was gloomy and morose all the 
afternoon ; would not go to see the pictures; refused to 
come in and speak to certain callers; and at dinner 
made a little show of sarcasm that did not hurt anybody 
very much. 

The evening brought her a letter. Thus it ran :— 

‘Dear Madge,—I thought you looked angry when 
you went indoors this morning. Don’t quarrel about 
such a trifle as my going to London. I shall be back in 
two or three days; and hope to bring with me the big 
photograph of Kingscourt, if they have got any copies 
printed yet. Your Frank.” 

“From whom is ‘your Madge ?”’’ Lady 
Beresford said, incidentally. 

‘From Frank, mamma,” said the young lady, as 
she cuietly and determincdly walked across the room 
and—thrust it into the fire ! 

That same night Miss Madge also wrote a note ; but 
the odd thing was that the writing cf, both note and 
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letter, 


address was in a disguised hand. And when, some 
little time thereafter, the others were in the billiard- 
room, it was Madge herself who slipped out from the 
house and went and dropped that missive into the 
nearest pillar letter-box. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

A CATASTROPHE. 
However, Madge’s ill-temper was never of long 
duration ; and at this particular time, instead of sink- 
ing further into sulks over the absence of her lover, she 
grew day by day more joyous and generous and affec- 
tionate. The change was most marked ; and Nan, who 
was her sister’s chief confidant, could not make it out 
at all. Her gaiety became almost hysterical; and her 
kindness to everybody in the house ran to extravagance. 
She bought trinkets for the servants. She presented 
Mr. Tom with a boot-jack mounted in silver; and he 
was pleased to say that it was the first sensible present 
he had ever known a girl make. But it was towards 
Nan that she was most particularly affectionate and 
caressing. 

“You know I’m not clever, Nan,” she said, in a 
burst of confidence,, ‘and I haven’t got clock-works in 
my brain, and I dare say I’m not interesting—fo every- 
body. But I know girls who are stupider than I am 
who are made plenty of. And of course, if you don’t 
haye any romance when you’re young, when are you 
likely to get it after?” 

* But I don’t know what you mean, Madge !” Nan 
exclaimed. 

Nor did Madge explain at the moment. 
tinued, 

“I believe it was you, Nan, who told me of the 
young lady who remarked, ‘ What’s the use of tempt- 
ation if you don’t yield to it.’” 

‘That was only a joke,” said Nan, with her demure 
smile. 

“Oh, I think there’s sense in it,” said the practical 
Madge. “It doesn’t do to be too wise when you ’re 
young.” 

“It so seldom happens, Madge !” said her sister. 

“There you are again, old Mother Hubbard, with 
your preaching! But I’m not going to quarrel with 
you this time. I want your advice. I want you to tell 
me what little thing I should buy for Frank, just to be 
friends all round, don’t you know ?” 

* Friends? Yes, 1 hope so!’ said Nan, with a 
grave smile. ‘ But how can I tell you, Madge? I don’t 
know, as you ought to know, what Captain King has in 
the way of cigar-cases or such things”’ 

* But call him Frank, Nan! Do, to please me. And 
I know he would like it.” 

“Some time I may,” said Nan, evasively. 
wards, perhaps.” 

“When you come to Kingscourt,”’ said Madge, with 
a curious kind of laugh. 

Nan was silent, and turned away; she never 
seemed to wish to speak of Kingscourt or her going 
there. 

Krank King’s stay in London was prolonged for 
some reason or other; at length he announced his 
intention of returning to Brighton on a particular 
Thursday. On the Tuesday night Nan and Madge 
arranged that they would get fresh flowers the next day 
for the decoration of the rooms. 

* And this is what I will do for you, Madge, as it is a 
special occasion,’ remarked Miss Anne, with grave 
patronage. “If you wil! get up early to-morrow, I will 
take you to a place, not more than four miles off, where 
you will find any quantity of hart’s-tongue fern. It 
is a deep ditch, I suppose a quarter of a mile long, and 
the banks are covered. Of course I don’t want anyone 
to know, for it is so near Brighton it would be harried 
for the shops; but I will show you the place, as you 
will soon be going away now; and we can take a 
basket.” 

“But how did you find it out, Nan?” 

** Some one showed it to me.” 

“The singing-woman, I suppose ?”’ 

“Yes. Think of that. I believe she could get 
twopence a root; and she might fill a cart there. 
But she won’t touch one.”’ 

“No,” said Edith, with a superior smile. ‘She 
leaves that for young ladies who could very well afford 
to go to a florist’s.”’ 

** What I shall take won’t hurt,” said Nan, meekly. 

So, next morning, Nan got up about eight; dressed, 
and was ready to start. That is to say, she never 
arranged her programme for the day with the slightest 
respect to meals. So long as she could get an apple and 
a piece of bread to put in her pocket, she felt provided 
against everything. However, she thought she would 
go along to Madge’s room, and see if that young lady 
had ideas about breakfast. 

Madge’s room was empty; and Nan thought it 
strange she should have gone down stairs without 
knocking at her door in passing. But when Nan also 
went below, she found that Madge had left the house 
before anyone was up. She could not understand it at ail. 

Mr. ‘lom came down. 

“Oh,” said he, indifferently, “she wants to be 
mighty clever and find out those ferns for herself.”’ 

* But I did not tell her where they were. I only said 
they were on the road to” said Nan, naming the 
place: the writer has reasons of his own fer not being 
more explicit. 
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“ All the cleverer if she can find out. The cheek of 
the young party is pyramidal,” said Mr. Tom, as he 
rang for breakfast. 

But at lunch, also, Madge had not turned up. 

“It is very extraordinary,” said Lady Beresford, 
though she was too languid to be deeply concerned. 

“Oh, no, it isn’t, mother,’ said Mr. Tom. ‘It’s 
all Nan’s fault. Nan has infected her. The Baby, 
you’ll see, has taken to tramping about the country 
with gypsies; and prowling about farmers’ kitchens ; 
and catching leverets, and stuff. We lives on the 
simple fruits of the earth, my dears ; we eats of the root, 
and we drinks of the spring; but that doesn’t prevent 
us having a whacking appetite somewhere about seven 
forty-five. Edith, my love, pass me the cayenne- 
pepper.” 

“ Boys shouldn’t use cayenne-pepper,” said Nan. 

“ And babies should speak only when they ’re spoken 
to,” he observed. ‘ Mother, dear, I have arrived at the 
opinion that Madge has run away with young Hanbury. 
I am certain of it. The young gentleman is fool enough 
for anything” 

“You always were spiteful against Mr. Hanbury,” 
said Edith, ‘* because his feet are smaller than yours.” 

«My love,” retorted Mr. Tom, with imperturbable 
good-nature, “his feet may be small. It is in his 
stupidity that he is really great. Jack Hanbury can 
only be described in the words of the American poet: 
he is a commodious ass.” 

Now this conjecture of Mr. Tom’s about the cause of 
Madge’s disappearance was only a piece of gay 
facctiousness. It never did really occur to him that 
any onc—that any creature with a head capable of 
being broken—would have the wild audacity to run 
away with one of his sisters, while he, Mr. Tom 
Beresford, was to the fore. But that afternoon post 
brought Nan a letter. She was amazed to see by the 
handwriting that it was from Madge; she was still 
more alarmed when she read these words, scrawled with 
a trembling hand, and in pencil : 





“Dearest, dearest Nan, don’t be angry. By the 
time you get this Jack and I will be married. It is all 
for the best, dear Nan ; and you will pacify them; and 
it is no use following us; tor we shall be in France, 
until it is all smoothed down. Nota single bridesmaid— 
we daren’t—but what wouldn’t I do for Jack’s sake? It 
is time I did something to make up forall he has suffered— 
he was looking so ill—in another month he would have 
died. Jie worships me. You never saw anything 
like it. Jack has just come back; so good-by; from 
your loving, loving sister, Marcarer Hansury.—Do 


you know who that is, Nan?” 


Nan, not a little frightened, took the letter to her 
brother, and gave it him without a word. But Mr. 
Tom’s rage was at once prompt and voluble. That 
she should have disgraced the family—for, of course, 
the whole thing would be in the papers! That she 


‘should have cheated and jilted his most particular friend ! 


But as for this fellow Hanbury 

“T said it all along. I told you what would come 
of it! I knew that fellow was haunting her like a 
shadow. Well, we’ll sec how a shadow likes being 
locked up on bread and water. Oh, it’s no use your 
protesting, Nan; I will let the law take its course. 
We'll see how he likes that. ‘Stone walls do not a 
prison make ’—that’s what love-sick fellows say, don’t 
they? Wait a bit. Mr. Jack Hanbury will find that 
stone walls make a very good imitation of a prison, at 
all events ”’ 

‘But, Tom—dear Tom,” Nan pleaded, “ it is no use 
making matters worse. Let us try to make them better. 
If Madge is married, it can’t be helped now. We must 
make the best of it ’”’—— 

He paid no attention to her; he was still staring at 
the ill-written letter. 

“That’s all gammon about their going to France. 
He hasn’t money for travelling. She spent all hers in 
nick-nacks—to propitiate people, the sneak! They ’re in 
London.” 4 

He looked at his watch. 

“T can just catch the 5.45 express. Nan, you go 
and tell the others; they needn’t squawk about it all 
over Brighton.” 

“What are you going to do, Tom ?”’ said his sister, 
breathlessly. 

“Find out where they are first. Then Colonel 
Fitzgerald and Mr. Mason must take it up. Then Mr. 
Jack Hanbury will suddenly find himself inside Millbank 
prison.” 

She caught him by the hand. 

“Tom, is it wise ’’’ she pleaded again. ‘“ 'Fhey are 
married. What is the use of revenge? You don’t 
want to make your own sister miserable ’?—— 

‘She has brought it on herself,” he said, roughly. 

“Then that is what I am to think of you,” she said, 
regarding him, * that some day I may hear you talk in 
that way about me ?”’ 

He never could resist the appeal of Nan’s clear, 
faithful eyes. 

“You wouldn’t be such a fool,’ he said. ‘ And 
they won’t touch Madge. It’s only that fellow they ’ll 
go for—the mean hound, to marry a girl for her 
money.” 

** How do you know it was for her money, Tom?” 
Nan pleaded. “I am certain they were fond of each 
other” 

“I don’t want to miss my train,” said he. 
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go and tell the maternal I’m off to London. _ I suppose 
you don’t know the address of Hanbury’s father?” 

* No, I don’t.” 

“ Well, I’m off. Ta, ta!” 

So the irate Mr. Tom departed. But in the com- 
parative silence of the Pullman car the fury of his rage 
began to abate ; and it dawned upon him that, after all, 
Nan’s counsel might have something in it. No doubt 
these two young fools—as he mentally termed them— 
were married by this time. He still clung to the idea 
that Jack Hanbury deserved punishment—a_horse- 
whipping or something of the kind; but Madge was 
Madge. She was silly ; and she had “ got into a hole ;” 
still, she was Madge. She might be let off with a 
serious lecture on her folly and on her disregard of 
what she owed to the other members of the family. 
Only, the first thing was to find out their whereabouts. 

On arriving in London, he drove to his club, and 
after some little searching discovered that Mr. Gregory 
Hanbury’s address was Adelphi-terrace, whither he at 
once repaired. Mr. Hanbury was at dinner. He sent 
up his card nevertheless, and asked to be allowed to see 
Mr. Hanbury on particular business. The answer was 
a request that he would step up stairs into the dining- 
toom 

He found that occupied by two gentlemen who were 
dining together at the upper end of a large table. One 
came forward to meet him. He took it for granted this 
was Mr. Hanbury—a slight, short man, with black hair 
and eyes, and a very stiff white cravat. 

* Mr. Beresford,’ said he,“I can guess what has 
brought you here. Let me introduce you to my brother— 
Major Hanbury. It is an unfortunate business.” 

The other gentleman—also slight and short, but 
with a sun-browned, dried-up face, and big grey mous- 
tache—bowed and resumed his seat. 

“ You know, then, that your son has run away with 
my sister,” said Mr. Tom, somewhat hotly—though he 
had determined to keep his temper. ‘** Perhaps you know 
also where they are ?”’ 

* No further,” said the black-haired gentleman, with 
perfect calmness, “than that I believe them to be in 
London. It is only about a couple of hours since I heard 
of the whole affair. I immediately sent for my brother. 
It 1s a most distressing business altogether. Of course 
you are chiefly concerned for your sister; but my son is 
in a far more serious position.” 

* Yes, I should think so!” exclaimed Mr. Tom. 
“IT should think he was! But you don’t know where 
they are?”’ 

No; I only know they are in London. I received 
a letter from my son this afternoon, asking me to inter- 
cede for him with the Court of Chancery : and it is from 
this letter that I learn how serious his position is—more 
serious than he seems to imagine. He appears to think 


that, now the marriage has taken place, the Vice- 


Chancellor will condone everything’”’ 

* He won't: I will take good care that he shan’t!” 
Mr. Tom said. 

* My dear Sir, I am sorry to say that my son is in a 
very awkward situation, even although no personal 
vindictiveness be shown towards him. Your sister is 
not of age, I believe?” 

“ Of course not. She’s just turned eighteen.” 

“Ah. Then, you see, Jack had to declare that she 
was of age. And he appears to have stated that he had 
resided three weeks in the parish, whereas he only 
came up from Brighton yesterday morning. And, again, 
marrying in the direct teeth of an order of the Court— 
I am afraid, Sir, that he is in a bad enough predica- 

nent without any personal vengeance being shown him.” 

This seemed to strike Mr. Tom. 

*T don’t hit a man when he’s down. 
law take it’s course. I shan’t interfere.” 

“Don’t you think, Sir,” said this man with the calm 
black eyes and the quiet manner,“ that it might be wiser, 
in the interests of your sister, if you were to help us to 
arrange some amicable settlement which we could put 
before the Court? I believe the guardians of the young 
lady were very much misinformed about my son’s 
character and his intentions with regard to her. I am 
certain that it was riot her fortune that attracted him, 
or that could have led him into the perilous position he 
now occupies. Now, if we could go before the Vice- 
Chancellor. and say, ‘ The marriage is not so unsuitable, 
after all. The young man comes ofa highly respectable 
family. His relations (that is, my brother and myself, 
Sir) are willing to place a substantial surn at his disposal 
for investment in a sound business—indeed, there is a 
brewery at Southampton that my brother has just been 
speaking of” 

“ A brewery!” exclaimed Mr. Tom; but he instantly 
recollected that beer was as good as soda-water from a 
social point of view. 

“ And if we could say to the Vice-Chancellor that 
the friends of the young lady were willing to condone 
his offence—always providing, of course, and naturally, 
that your sister’s fcztune should be strictly settled upon 
herself—then, perhaps, he might be let off with a humble 
apology to the Court; and the young people be left to 
their own happiness. My dear Sir, we lawyers see so 
much of the inevitable hardship of human life that when 
a chance occurs of friendly compromise ’? —— 

“ That’s all very well,” blurted out Mr. Tom. “ But 
I call it very mean and shabby of him to inveigle my 
sister away like that. She was engaged to be married 
to an old friend of mine; a much better fellow, I’ll be 
bound! I call it very shabby.” 


I will let the 


“My dear Sir,” said the lawyer, placidly, “I do not 
seek for a moment to excuse my son’s conduct, except 
to remind you that at a certain period of life romance 
counts for something. I believe many young ladies are 
like the young lady in the play—I really forget what 
her name was—who was disappointed to find that she 
was not to be run away with. LIlowever, that is a 
different matter. I put it to you whether it would not 
be better for everyone concerned if we were to try to 
arrive at an amicable arrangement, and give the young 
people a fair start in life.” 

“ Of course I can’t answer for all our side,” said 
Mr. Tom, promptly. ‘ You’d better come with me 
to-morrow and we ’ll talk it over with Colonel Fitzgerald 
and Mr. Mason. Idon’t bear malice. I think what you 
say is fair and right—if the settlement is strict. And 
if it came to be a question of interceding, there ’s an old 
friend of ours, Sir George Stratherne, who, I know, 
knows the Vice-Chancellor very intimately ”’ 

«My dear Sir!” the lawyer protested, with either 
real or affected horror, ‘do not breathe such a thing!— 
do not think of suchathing. The duty of the Vice-Chan- 
cellor to his wards is of the extremest kind; his decisions 
are beyond suspicion; what we have got to say we must 
say in open court.” 

“But if they were to lock your son up 1 prison,” 
said Mr. Tom, with a gentle smile, * that couldn’t pre- 
vent Sir George taking my sister to call on the Vice- 
Chancellor some afternoon at his own house. And 
Madge is rather pretty. And she might ery.” 

* Will you take a glass of wine, Mr. Beresford 
said the lawyer, effusively ; for he saw that he had quite 
won over Mr. ‘lom to his side. 

“No, thank you,” said the latter, rising; ‘‘ I must 
apologise for interrupting your dinner. I'll look up 
Colonel Fitzgerald and Mason to-morrow morning; and 
bring them along here most likely ; that will be the 
simplest way. I suppose you are likely to know sooner 
than anyone where these two fugitives have got to?” 

“I think so. I have sent an advertisement to the 
morning papers. I shall certainly counsel my son to 
surrender at once and throw himself on the mercy of the 
Court. My dear Sir, I am exceedingly obliged to you 
for your kindness, your very great kindness, in calling.” 

“Oh, don’t mention it,” said Mr. Tom, going to the 
door. And then he added, ruefully, “ Now I’ve got to 
go and hunt up my friend ; and tell him that my own 
sister has jilted him. You’ve no idea what a treat that 
will be!” 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
AT LAST. 


He found Frank King in the little room in Cleveland-row, 
alone, sitting before the fire, a shut book on the small 
table beside him. 

“I’ve got bad news for you, King,” he said, bluntly. 
“‘T wish it hadn’t been my sister. But you know what 
women are. It’s better to have nothing at all to do 
with them.” 

‘“ But what is it?” Frank King said, with some alarm 
on his face. 

** Madge has bolted.” 

** Madge has balted?” the other repeated, staring at 
Mr. Tom in a bewildered sort of way. 

“Yes. Gone and married that fellow Hanbury. 
This morning. I’m very sorry I have to come to you 
with a story like that, about my own sister.” 

Mr. Tom was very much surprised to find his friend 
jump up from the chair and seize him by the arm. 

* Do you know this, Beresford,’ he said, in great 
excitement, “* you have taken a millstone from my neck. 
I have been sitting wondering whether I shouldn’t cut 
my throat at once, or make off for Australia” 

“Oh, come, I say!” interposed Mr. Tom, with a 
quick flush, 

“Oh, you needn’t think I have anything to say 
against your sister,” exclaimed his friend—on whose 
face there was a sudden and quite radiant gladness. 
“You don’t understand it at all, Beresford. It will 
take some explanation. But I assure you you could not 
have brought me pleasanter news ; and yet I have nota 
word to say against your sister.* I know that is a privilege 
you reserve for yourself ; and quite right too.” 

It was manifestly clear that Captain King was not 
shamming satisfaction: not for many a day had his face 
looked so bright. 

“ Well, I’m glad you take it that way,” said Mr. 
Tom. ‘I thought you would be cut up. Most fellows 
are ; though they pretend not to be. I really do believe 
you’re rather glad that Madge has given you the slip.” 

** Sit down, Beresford, and I will tell you all about it. 
I proposed to your sister Anne years ago.” 

“To Nan? Why wasn’t I told?” 

* These things are not generally preached from the 
housetops. She refused me point-blank ; and I knew 
she was a girl who knew her own mind. Then I re- 
joined my ship; and remained mostly abroad for a long 
time. I fancied it would all blow over; but it didn’t ; 
I was harder hit than I thought; and then, you know, 
sailors are driven to think of bygone things. Well, you 
remember when I came home—when I met you in the 
street. I thought I should like to have just another 
glimpse of Nan—of Miss Anne, I mean—before she 
married the parson. Do you remember my going into 
the drawing-room? Madge was there—the perfect 
image of Nan! Indeed, I thought at first she was Nan 
herself. And wasn’t it natural I should imagine the two 


sisters must be alike in disposition too? And then, as 
it was hopeless about Nan, I fancied—I imagined—well, 
the truth is, I made a most confounded mistake, 
Beresford ; and the only thing I have been thinking of, 
day and night, of late, was what was the proper and 
manly thing to do—whether to tell Madge frankly—or 
whether to say nothing, with the hope that after mar- 
riage it would all come right. And now you needn't 
wonder at my being precious glad she has herself settled 
the affair; and there is not a human being in the world 
more heartily wishes her lifelong happiness than I do. 
And I wish to goodness I knew some way of letting her 
know that too.” 

Tom stretched out his legs—his hands were in his 
pockets—and said, contemplatively, 

**So you thought Madge was the same as Nan. I 
could have told you different, if you had asked me. You 
thought you could find another girl like Nan. If you 
want to try, you'll have to step out. By the time 
you ’ve found her, the Wandering Jew ’ll be a fool com- 
pared to you. Girls like Nan don’t grow on every 
blackberry bush. 

“I know that,” said Frank King, with a sigh. 

Then Mr. Tom looked at his watch. 

“I’m very hungry,” said he. ‘ Have you dined ? ’ 

“No, I have not. I was going to walk along to the 
Club when you came in.” 

“Come with me to the Waterloo. You sce, some- 
thing must be done about these two ninnies. He must 
get something to do; and set to work. The Baby has 
never been accustomed to live up a tree. She must 
have a proper house.” 

Frank King got his coat and hat; and they both 
went out. He was thinking of his own affairs mostly— 
and of this singular sense of relief that seemed to 
permeate him; Mr. Tom, on the other hand, was dis- 
cussing the various aspects of the eclopement, more 
particularly with regard to the Court of Chancery. 
During dinner the two friends arrived at the conclusion 
that people generally would look upon the affair as a 
harmless, or even humorous, escapade; and that the 
Court, seeing that the thing was done, would allow the 
young people to go their way, with a suitable 
admonition. 

This was not quite what happened, however. To 
begin with, there was a clamour of contention and 
advice among guardians and friends; there were 
anonymous appeals to the runaways in agony-columns ; 
there were futile attempts made to pacify the Court of 
Chancery. All the Beresfords came up to town, except 
Nan, who remained to look after the Brighton house. 
The chief difficulty of the moment was to discover the 
whereabouts of Mr. John Hanbury. That gentleman 
was coy; and wanted to find out something of what 
was likely to happen to him if he emerged from his 
hiding-place. At last it was conveyed to him that he 
was only making matters worse; then he wrote from 
certain furnished apartments in a house on the south- 
west side of Regent’s Park ; finally, there was a series 
of business interviews, and it was arranged that on a 
particular day he should attend the Court and hear the 
decision of the Vice-Chancellor. 

On that fateful morning, poor Madge, her pretty 
eyes all bedimmed with tears, and her lips tremulous, 
was with her sisters and mother, in the rooms in 
Bruton-street ; the gentlemen only attended the Court. 
Jack Hanbury was looking exceedingly nervous and 
pale. And indeed when the case came on, and the 
Vice-Chancellor began to make certain observations, 
even Mr. Tom, whose care for the future of his sister 
had now quite overcome all his scorn for that fellow 
Hanbury, grew somewhat alarmed. ‘The Court did not 
all appear inclined to take the free-and-easy view of the 
matter that had been anticipated. ‘The Vice-Chancellor’s 
sentences, one after the other, seemed to become more 
and more severe, as he described the gross conduct and 
contempt of which this young man had been guilty. 
He deplored the condition of the law in England, 
which allowed persons to get married on the strength 
of false statements. He wound up his lecture, which 
had a conciseness and pertinence about it not often 
found in lectures, by the brief announcement that he 
should forthwith make an order committing Mr. John 
Hanbury to Holloway prison. 

There was an ominous silence for a brief second or 
so. ‘Then the Court was addressed by Mr. Rupert— 
who was Mary Beresford’s husband, and a fairly well- 
known Q.C.—who made a very humble and touching 
little appeal. He said he represented the relatives of 
the young lady; he was himself a near relative; and 
they were all inclined to beg his Lordship to take a 
merciful view of the case. They did not think the 
young man, though he had acted most improperly, was 
inspired by mercenary motives. He was now in Court; 
and was anxious to make the most profound apology. 
If his Lordship 

But at this moment his Lordship, by the slightest of 
gestures, seemed to intimate that Mr. Rupert was only 
wasting time; and the end of it was that Mr. Jack 
Hanbury, after having heard a little more lecturing on 
the heinousness of his conduct, found himself under the 
charge of the tipstaff of the Court, with Holloway 
prison as his destination. It was not to be considered 
asa humorous escapade, after all. 

** Madge will have a fit,” said Mr. Tom, when they 
were outside again. ‘‘ Some one must go and tell her. 
I shan’t.”’ 

“I knew he must be committed,” said Mr. Rupert 
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to the young man’s father. ‘ There was no help for 
that; his contempt of Court was too heinous. Now 
the proper thing to do is to let him have a little dose of 
prison—the authority of the Court must be vindicated, 
naturally; and then we must have a definite scheme for 
the establishment of the young man in business before we 
beg the Court to reconsider the matter. I mean, you 
must name a sum; and it must be ready. And then 
there must be an understanding that Miss Beresford— 
I mean Mrs. Hanbury’s—small fortune shall be settled on 
herself.” 

* My advice,” remarked Mr. Tom, “ is that Madge 
should go herself and see the Vice-Chancellor. She 
might do the pathetic business—a wife and not a widow, 
or whatever the poetry of the thing is. I think it’s 
deuced hard lines to lock up a fellow for merely 
humbugging an old parson up in Kentish Town. Why 
shouldn’t people get married when they want to? 
Fancy having to live three weeks in Kentish Town! I 
wouldn’t live three weeks in Kentish ‘Town to marry a 
Duchess.” 

“Tam afraid,” said Mr. Rupert, drily, “ that the 
Vice-Chancellor is too familiar with the sight of pretty 
damsels in distress. I think, Mr. Hanbury, if you can 
produce a deed of partnership with your friends in 
Southampton, that would be more likely to influence 
the Court. On our side weagree. And of course there 
must be a humble apology from the young man himself. 
We had better wait a week, or a fortnight, and then 
renew the application. I will go myself and tell the 
young lady what has happened.” 

Madge did not go into a fit at all; but what she did 
do was to decline positively to remain in Bruton-strect. 
No; back she would go to the rooms that her dear 
Jack had taken for her. They might come to see her 
there if they liked; but that was her home; it was 
her place as a wife to remain in the home that her 
husband had chosen for her. Madge did not cry as 
much as had been expected ; she was angry and indig- 
nant, and she said hard things about the condition of 
the law in England; and she had a vague belief that 
her brother ‘Tom was a renegade and traitor and coward 
because he did not challenge the Vice-Chancellor to a 
duel on Calais sands. 

Nevertheless, in her enforced widowhood, Madge 
found time to write the inclosed letter—nay, she went 
first of all to the trouble of walking down Baker- 
street until she came to a shop where she could get 
very pretty and nicely-scented note-paper for the 
purpose so 


“Dear Frank,—Tom brought me yesterday your very 
manly and generous letter, and I must write and thank 
you for your kind wishes for my happiness. It’s dread- 
ful to think that persons should be shut up in prison, 
when everybody is agreed it is needless—mercly to 
satisfy a form. You are very kind in what you say; 
you were always kind to me—kinder than I deserved. 
But I didn’t think you would mind very much my 
running away ; for I am sure you care far more for Nan 
than you ever cared for me; and now Edith declares 
that Nan has been in love with you all the time. I hear 
you have been doing everything in your power towards 
getting poor Jack out of prison; and so I thought I 
would do you a good turn also. You might take this 
letter to Nan, and ask her if every word in it isn’t 
true—unless you think you ’ve had enough of our family 
already. Dear Frank, I am so glad you forgive me ; 
and when I get out of my present deep distress, I hope 
you will come and see us, and be like old friends. 

‘“* Yours sincerely, Mance Hansury.” 


At this present moment Captain King, as they still 
call him (for all these things happened not so long ago), 
considers this letter the most valuable he ever received. 
Not any message from home announcing to the schoolboy 
that a hamper would speedily arrive; not any com- 
munication from the Admiralty after he had arrived at 
man’s estate ; nay, not any one of Nan’s numerous love- 
letters—witty, and tender, and clever, as these were— 
had for him anything like the gigantic importance of 
this letter. It is needless to say that, very shortly after 
the receipt of it, and without saying a word to anybody, 
he slipped down to Brighton, and. got a room at the 
Norfolk. 

It was so strange to think that Nan was a little way 
along there; and that there was still a chance that that 
same Nan—the wonder of the world with whose going 
away from him the worldhad got quite altered somehow— 
might still be his! It bewildered him as yet. To think of 
Nan at Kingscourt !—her presence filling the house with 
sunlight ; charming everybody with her quiet, humorous 
ways, and her self-possession, and her sweetness, and 
the faithfulness of her frank, clear eyes! And all his 
thinking came back to the one point. This was now 
Nan herself he had a chance of winning; not any 
imaginary Nan; -not any substitute; not any vision to 
be wavering this way and that; but the very Nan 
herself. And if it was true—if the real Nan, after all, 
was to go hand-in-hand through life with him—where, 
of all the places in the world, should they first go to 
together? (To that far-away inn at Spliigen, surely ! 
Now it would be his own Nan who would sit at the 
small table, and laugh with her shining, clear eyes. She 
would walk with him up the steep Pass; the sunlight 
on her pink cheeks; he would hear the chirp of her 
boots on the wet snow. 

Amid all this wild whirl of hope and doubt and delight- 
fulassurance it was hard to have to wait for an opportunity 


of speaking to Nan alone. Ile would not go to the 
house, lest there should be visitors or some one staying 
there ; he would rather catch Nan on one of her pil- 
grimages in the country or along the downs, with 
solitude and silence to aid him in his prayer. But that 
chance seemed far off. Ile watched for Nan in- 
cessantly; and his sharp sailor’s eyes followed her 
keenly, while he kept at a considerable distance. But 
Nan seemed to be very busy at this time. Again and 
again he was tempted to speak to her as she came out of 
this or that, or when he saw her carrying an armful of 
toys into some small back street. But he was afraid. 
There was so much to win; so much to lose. He 
guessed that sooner or laicr the vagrant blood in Nan 
would drive her to seck the solitariness of the high cliffs 
over the sea. 

It turned out differently, however. One squally 
and stormy morning he saw her leave the house, her 
ulster buttoned up, her hat well down over her brows. 
Ile let her pass the hotel, and slipped out afterwards. 
By-and-by she turned up into the town, and finally 
entered a stationer’s shop, where there was a public 
library. No doubt she had merely come to order some 
books, he said to himseif, down-heartedly, and would go 
straight back again. 

However, on coming out, he noticed her glance up 
at the driven sky, where the clouds were breaking here 
and there. Then she went down East-street towards 
the sea. Then she passed the Aquarium by the lower 
road. This he could not understand at all,as she generally 
kept to the cliffs. 

I{e soon discovered her intention. There was a heavy 
sea rolling in; and she had always a great delight in 
watching the big waves come swinging by the head of 
the Chain Pier. ‘That, indeed, turned out to be her 
destination. When he had seen the slight, girlish- 
looking figure well away out there, he also went on the 
Pier, and followed. 

It is needless to say that there was not a human 
being out there at the end. ‘Tags and rags of flying 
clouds were sending showers of rain spinning across ; 
between them great bursts of sunlight flooded the sea ; 
and the vast green masses of water shone as they broke 
on the wooden piles and thundered on below. When 
he reached the head of the Pier, he found that Nan, who 
fancied herself entirely alone, was resting her two 
elbows on the bar, and so holding on her hat, as she 
looked down on the mighty volumes of water that broke 
and rushed roaring below. 

IIe touched her on the shoulder; she jumped up 
with a start, and turned, growing a little pale as she 
confronted him. Ile, also, had an apprehensive look in 
his eyes—perhaps it was that that frightened her. 

“Nothing has happened to Madge?’ she said, 
quickly. 

**No. But come over there to the shelter. 
to show you a letter she has written.” 

A few steps brought them to a sudden silence ; it 
was like stepping from the outer air into a diving-bell. 

‘Nan, I want you to read this letter, and tell me if 
it is true.” 

He gave it her; she read it; then slowly, very 
slowly, the one hand holding the letter dropped, and she 
stood there silent, her eyes downcast. 

‘Nan, I have loved you since the very first night I 
ever saw you. I tried to make believe that Madge was 
you; Madge herself has saved us from what might have 
happened through that desperate mistake. And you, 
Nan—you are free now—there is no one in the way—is 
it true what Edith says?” 

“It isn’t quite true,” said Nan, in a very low voice; 
and her fingers were making sad work with Madge’s 
letter. “I mean—if she means—what you can say— 
since the very first night that we met. But I think at 
least—it is true—since’’—and here Nan looked up at 
him with her faithful eyes, and in them there was some- 
thing that was neither laughing nor crying, but was 
strangely near to both—* since—since ever we parted 
at Como!” 


I wish 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

“ BRING HOME THE BRIDE so FAIR!” 
“ Poor Jack!” that was all Madge’s cry. She did not 
care what arrangement was being got up by the parents 
and guardians interested. She did not want her fortune 
settled on herself. To her it did not matter whether 
the brewery was in Southampton or in Jerusalem. All 
her piteous appeal was that her dear Jack should be got 
out of prison; and the opinion that she had formed 
of the gross tyranny, and cruelty, and obstinacy of 
English law was of a character that dare not be set forth 
here. 

“What is the use of it?” she would say. ‘ What 
good can it do except to keep people miserable ? ” 

‘My dear child,” the sighing and sorely-troubled 
mother would answer, “the Vice-Chancellor has admitted 
that it can do no good. But the authority of the Court 
must be vindicated ” 

“It is nothing but a mean and contemptible 
revenge!” exclaimed Madge. 

However, Mr. Tom took a much more cool and 
business-like view of the matter. 

“When he is let out,’”’ he remarked, ‘I hope the 
Vice-Chancellor will make the other side pay the costs 
of all these applications and proceedings. I don’t see 





why we should pay, simply because Jack Hanbury went 
made an ass of himself.” 
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“I beg you to remember that you are speaking of 
my husband!” said Madge, with a sudden fierceness. 

** Oh, well, but didn’t he ?’’ Mr. Tom said. ** What 
was the use of bolting like that, when he knew he must be 
laid by the heels? Why didn’t he go to his father and 
uncle to begin with, and get them to make this arrange- 
ment they have now, and then have gone to the chief 
clerk and showed him that there was no objection any- 
where ” 

“It was because you were all against him,” said poor 
Madge, beginning to cry. ‘* Everybody—everybody. 
And now he may be shut up there for a whole year—or 
two years ”’ 

“Oh, but he isn’t so badly off,” said Mr. Tom, 
soothingly. ‘* You can see they treat him very well. 
By Jingo, if it was the treadmill, now—that would 
excrcise his toes for him. I tried it once in York Castle; 
and I can tell you when you find this thing pawing at 
you over your head it’s like an elephant having a game 
with you. Never mind, Madge. Don’t ery. Look 
here ; I’ll bet you five sovereigns to one that they let 
him out on the next application—that’s for Thursday. 
Are you on?” 

“Do you mean it?”’ she said, looking up. 

“Fas.” 

It was wonderful how quickly the light came into 
her face. 

“Then there is a chance?” she said. “I can’t 
believe the others; for they are only trying to comfort 
me. But if you would bet on it, ‘Tom—then there’s 
really a chance.” 

* Bet’s off. You should have snapped at it, Madges 
Never mind, you’ll have your dear Jack: that’ll do 
instead.” 

That afternoon Mary Beresford, now Mrs. Rupert, 
called, and Mr. Tom, with much dignity of manner, 

“ame into the room holding an open letter in his hand, 

**Ladics and gentlemen,” he said, ‘and friends 
assembled, I have a piece of news for you. Mr. Francis 
Holford King, late Commander in Her Majesty’s Navy, 
has just contracted a—what d’ye call it ?—kind of 
engagement with Miss Anne Beresford of that ilk. It 
strikes me this is what is termed consolation-stakes”’ 

** There you are quite wrong,” said Madge, promptly, 
and cheerfully. ‘* He meant to make me the consolation- 
stakes; for it was Nan that he wanted to marry all the 
way through.” 

“Well, I shall be glad to see you all married,” said 
Tom. ‘I’ve had enough bother with you.” 

*You look quite worn out,” his eldest sister 
remarked. 

* At least,” he said, sitting down in an easy-chair 
and stretching out his legs, ‘at least I have gained 
some wisdom. I see the puzzlement you girls are in 
who haven’t got to earn your own living. You don’t 
know what on earth to do with yourselves. You read 
Ruskin, and think you should be earnest ; but you don’t 
know what to be earnest about. ‘Then you take to 
improving your mind; and cram your head full of 
earth-currents, and equinoxes, and eclipses of the moon. 
But what does it all come to? You can’t do anything 
with it. Even if you could come and tell me that a 
lime-burner in Jupiter has thrown his wig into the fire 
and so altered the spectrum, what’s that tome? ‘Then 
you have a go at philanthropy—that’s more practical ; 
Sunday-school teaching, mending children’s clothes, 
doing for other people what they ought to do for them- 
selves, and generally cultivating pauperism. ‘Then, lo 
and behold! in the middle of all this there comes by a 
good-looking young fellow ; and phew! all your grand 
ideas are off like smoke; and it’s all ‘ Dear Jack !’ and 
‘Dear Alfred!’ and‘I’ll go to the ends of the earth with 
my sodger laddie!’ Oh, I know what life is. I see you 
girls begin with all your fine ideas, and reading up, and 
earnestness ”’ 

“I suppose, then, there is no such thing as the 
formation of character,” said his eldest sister, calmly. 

** The formation of character!” exclaimed Mr. 'Tom. 
“Out of books? Why, the only one among you who 
has any character worth mentioning is Nan. Do you 
think she got it out of books? No,she didn’t. She got 
it—she got it”’ 

Here Mr. Tom paused for a second; but only to 
make a wilder dash. 

“out of the sunlight! There’sa grand poetical 
idea for you. Nan has been more in the open than any 
of you; and the sunlight has filled her brain, and her 
mind, and her disposition altogether ”’ 

‘I presume that also accounts for the redness of her 
hair ?” said Mrs. Rupert. 

Tom rose to his feet. There was an air of resignation 
on his face as he leftthe room. He said, half to himself, 

‘“* Well, Nature was right in making me a man. I 
couldn’t have mustered up half enough spite to make a 
passable woman.” 

Now, the end of the Madge and Jack episode was in 
this wise. On the second application, the Vice-Chan- 
cellor flatly refused to release the young man from 
prison. His gross offence had not yet been purged. It 
was quite true, his Lordship admitted, that the young 
lady and the guardians and relatives on both sides were 
also sharing in this punishment ; and it was unfortunate. 
Moreover, arrangements had now been made which 
seemed to render the marriage a perfectly eligible one, 
if only it had been properly brought about. Nevertheless 
the Court could not overlook the young man’s conduct ; 
in prison he was; and in prison he must remain. 

More tears on the part of Madge. More advice from 
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Mr. Tom that she should go and plead with the Vice-Chancellor herself ; 
he was sure her pretty, weeping eyes would soften the flintiest heart. 
Correspondence addressed by Captain Frank King to Admiral Sir George 
Stratherne, K.C.B., containing suggestions not in consonance with the 


lofty integrity of British courts of law. 

Then, at last, the Vice-Chancellor relented. Mr. Hanbury had given 
an undertaking to execute any settlement the Court might think fit with 
regard to the young lady’s property. Then he must pay all costs of the 
proceedings, likewise the guardians’ costs. This being so, his Lordship 
was disposed to take a merciful view of the case; and would make an 
order discharging the young man from prison. 

“Oh, Jack,” poor Madge exclaimed, when he was restored to her, 





“She has brought it on herself,” he said, roughly. 


**One came forward to meet him.”’ 
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“shall I ever forget what you have suffered for my 
sake!” 

Jack looked rather foolish among all these people ; 
but at last he plucked up courage, und went and made 
a straightforward apology to Lady Beresford; and said 
he hoped this piece of folly would soon be forgotten ; 
and that Madge would be happy after all. The sisters 
were disposed to pet him. ‘Tom tolerated him a little. 
Then there was a general bustle; for they were all 
(including Frank King) going down again to Brighton ; 
and they made a large party. 

Ifow clear the air and the sunlight were after the 
close atmosphere of London! ‘The shining sea—the 
fresh breeze blowing in—the busy brightness and cheer- 
fulness of the King’s-road—it all seemed new and 
delightful again! And of course amidst the general 
clamour and commotion of getting into the house, who 
was to take much notice of Nan, or watch her self 
conscious shyness, or regard the manner in which she 
received Frank King after his absence? You see, Nan 
was always wanted to do things, or fetch things, or send 
for things. ‘“She’s a house-keeperish kind of young 
party,” Tom used to say of her, when he had coolly 
sent her to look out his shooting-boots. 

The Spring-time was come: not only was the sun- 
shine clearer, and the wind from the sea softer and 
fresher, but human nature, also, grew conscious of 
vague anticipations and an indefinable delight. Flowers 
from the sheltered valleys behind the downs began to 
appear in the streets. ‘The year was opening; soon the 
colours of the summer would be shining over the land. 

“Nan-nie,” said Frank King to her who was on 
most occasions now his only and dear companion, as 
they were walking along one of the country ways, 
“don’t you think June is a good month to get married 
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“Frank, dear,’ she said, “I haven't had much 
experience.” 

** Now, look here, Nan,”’ he said—the others were a 
long way ahead, and he could scold her as he liked. 
“You may have some strong points—wisdom, perhaps— 
and a capacity for extracting money out of people for 
life-boats—and a kmack of boxing the ears of small 
boys whom you find shying stones at sparrows—I say 
you may have your strong points; but flippancy isn’t 
one of them. And this is a very serious matter.” 

“I know it is,” said Nan, demurely. ‘And far 
more serious than you imagine. For, do you know, 
Frank, that the moment I get married I shall cease to 
be responsible for the direction of my own life alto- 
gether. You alone will be responsible. Whatever you 
say I should do, I will do; what you say I must think, 
or believe, or try for, that will be my guide. Don’t 
you know that I have been trying all my life to get rid 
of the responsibility of deciding for myself? I nearly 
ended—like such a lot of people !—in ‘ going over to 
the Church.’ Oh, Frank,” she said, “I think if it 
hadn’t been for you I should have married a clergyman, 
and been good.” 

She laughed a little, soft, low laugh; and continued: 

“No, I think that never could have happened. But 
I should have done something—gone into one of those 
visiting sisterhoods, or got trained as a nurse—you 
don’t know what a good hospital nurse you spoiled in 
me. However, now that is not my business. Undine 
got a soul when she married; I give up mine. I shall 
efface myself. It’s you who have to tell me what to 
think, and believe, and try to do.” 

“ Very well,” said he. “I shall begin by advising 
you to give up cultivating the acquaintance of tinkers 





and gypsies; and first of all to resolve not to speak 
again to Singing Sal.” 

“Oh, but that’s foolish—that is unnecessary !”’ 
said, promptly ; and he burst out laughing. 

*“* Here we are at the outset!” he said. “ But don’t 
you think, Nan-nie, you might let things go on as they 
are? You haven’t done so badly, after all. Do you 
know that people don’t altogether detest you? Some 
of them would even say that you made the world alittle 
brighter and pleasanter for those around you ; and that 
is always something.” 

** But it’s so little,’ said Nan. ‘“ And—and I had 
thought of—of I don’t know what, I believe—in that 
Cathedral at Lucerne—and now I am going to do just 
like everybody else. It’s rather sneaky.” 

** What is?” he asked. ‘To be a good woman?” 

**Oh, you are not philosophical,” she said. ‘And 
me—me too. My brain, what there was of it, is clean, 
gone ; my heart has got complete mastery. It is really 
ludicrous that my highest ambition, and my highest 
delight, should be to be able to say ‘I love you,’ and to 
go on saying it any number of times. But then, dear 
Frank, when all this nonsense is over between us, then 
we will set to work and try and do some good. There 
must be something for us to do in the world.” 

“Oh, yes, no doubt,” he said, “‘and do you know 
when I think this nonsense will be over between you and 
me Nan ?—when you and I are lying dead together in 
Kingscourt churchyard.” 
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She touched his hand with her hand—for a moment. 
“And perhaps not even then, Frank.” 


Well, it was a double wedding, after all; and Mr. 
Roberts was determined that it should be memorable in 
Brighton, if music, and flowers, and public charities 
would serve. Then Mr. and Mrs. Jack Hanbury were 
to come along from Southampton; and Mr. Jacomb had, 
in the most frank and manly fashion, himself asked 
permission to assist at the marriage ceremony. There 
were, of course, many presents; two of which were 
especially grateful to Nan. The first was a dragon-fly 
in rubies and diamonds, the box inclosing which was 
wrapped round by a sheet of note-paper really 
belonging to her Majesty and hailing from Whitehall. 
These were the words scrawled on the sheet of paper :— 
* This is for the wedding of the BeavtiruL, Wretcn, 
who has now completed the list of her atrocities by jilting 
her oldest sweetheart.—G. 8.” 

The second present thac was particularly prized by 
Nan carries us on to the wedding-day. It was one of 
the clearest of clear June days; a fresh southerly wind 
tempering the heat; there was scarcely a cloud in the 
blue. How these rumours get about it is impossible to 
say ; but a good many people seemed to have discovered 
that there was to be a double wedding; and there was 
an unusual crowd about the entrance to the church 
and along both sides of the roofed portico. Among 
these people was one who attracted a little mild polite 
curiosity. She was a country-looking, fresh-complexioned 
young woman, who was smartly dressed and trim as to 
ribbons and such things ; and she heldin her hand a basket 
of fairly good size and of fancy wicker-work. And this 
basket, those nearest her could see, held nothing else than 
a mass of wild roses, all with the thorns carefully removed 
from the stems, and sect in a bed of moss and sweet- 
brier leaves. It was such a bouquet, surely, as had 
never been presented to a bride before—if, indeed, it 
was intended for the bride. 

That was soon to be scen. The great organ was still 
pealing out Mendelssohn’s * Wedding March” (Mr. Tom 
had offered to give £10 to the poor-box of the choir if 
the choristers would play instead the Swedish “ Bring 
home the bride so fair!”—forgetting that there 
were two brides, and that Edith was dark) when the 
first of the bridal procession came along, Edith and her 
husband and her bridesmaids. ‘Then came Nan. As 
she was passing, the fresh-coloured wench timidly 
stepped forward and offered her the basket of wild-roses. 
Nan stopped; glanced at her, and recognised her ; and 
then, to the wonder of the crowd, they saw the young 
bride take the basket with her trembling white-gloved 
fingers, while the other hand was boldly put forward to 
shake hands with the country lass. ‘Singing Sal was 
greatly taken aback; but she took Nan’s hand for the 
briefest second, and managed to say something quite 
incoherent about * long life and happiness, Miss—I beg 
your pardon, Miss—Ma’am;” and then the gleaming 
procession passed on. 

Nan was very proud of that basket of wild flowers. 
She would not part with it. She had it placed before 
her on the table when all the people had assembled and 
sate down. And perhaps there was one there who, look- 
ing alternately at the bright-eyed bride who sate beside 
him, ahd at that basket of wild-roses, red, and white, 
and pink, and whitish-red and whitish-pink, may have 
said to himself that there was no red one there half so 
red as her lips, and no white one half so white as her 
clear and shining soul. 








